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This Issue, and Others 


For a while this issue should saturate the demand for discussion of the con- 
cept of culture. In addition to Moore’s ““Cumulation and Cultural Processes” 
and Feibleman’s article on the basic value system, we run a double double 
review of Kroeber’s Nature of Culture and Kroeber and Kluckhohn’s Culiure: 
A Critical Review of Concepts and Definitions. There is also the correspondence 
about Bagby’s article on culture which we published last October. As we go to 
press, a third letter on that subject comes from Leon J. Goldstein; it makes the 
point, among others, that since ‘‘anthropologists have no clear conception of 
the role of definition in scientific work” endless redefinition of culture leads 
only to confusion. The editors wish to keep a balance between theoretical and 
empirical papers—we’ll doubtless hear from somebody on that distinction too 
—and propose to drop this subject right now. To our list of topics temporarily 
tabooed which began in the February issue with “folk society” we now add 
“culture” and fully expect to find in the next mail a definitive piece relating 
the two. 

We’re so used to dealing with ancient (?) matters like Piltdown that we 
worried about handling something as topical as present-day Indians. This is 
not new, however; in the April-June number of 1944 (the ten-years-to-the- 
month is pure coincidence) there is an article by Scudder Mekeel on ‘“‘An Ap- 
praisal of the Indian Reorganization Act.” A comparison of this with the cur- 
rent report on “The American Indian in Transition” reveals considerable 
(though not surprising) continuity of anthropological fact and thought. 

This issue is oversize again, made possible by special funds from the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation for publication of articles on early man in Africa— 
F. C. Howell’s is one—and for the results of the Wenner-Gren regional Supper 
Conferences—that on the American Indian is the third in our series. 

Announcements of both the Viking Medalists and the Kidder Award make 
this number an annual Honours List. Seeking portraits from the recipients dis- 
closed the fact that our distinguished archeologists and physical anthropolo- 
gists are too busy to have such made, so must be snapped while at work. We 
don’t mind, since we sincerely believe in the dignity of work—as well as in 
pits, pots and pates. 

Among our authors in this issue Feibleman is the only nonanthropologist, 
and he is well known to the profession for his books on human culture. 

Anthropologists the world over will be glad to hear that Hilde Thurnwald 
is carrying on with the publication of Sociologus, founded and edited for so 
long by her late husband. Already a well-known journal, Sociologus deserves 
an even wider audience. It is bilingual in that it carries both German and 
English articles, plus abstracts of each in the other language. We are working 
on a special discount for AAA members. 

That applications from anthropologists are welcomed by the Division of 
Biological and Medical Sciences of the National Science Foundation is shown 
by a personal note to the Editor from Henry Birnbaum of the Foundation, 
asking that we notify anthropologists that proposals on research projects 
should be received by them before September 15th. The ANTHROPOLOGIST doesn't 
carry news; but we are happy to plug a gap in the Bulletin schedule that per- 
mits us also to plug what’s good for both country and anthropology, if the dis- 
tinction is valid. 
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The Sociopolitical Organization of Pre(Columbian 
Cultures on the Gulf Coastal Plain 


WILLIAM H. SEARS 


The University of Georgia 


OR many years the idea has been generally accepted that the strongly class- 

stratified social organization of the seventeenth-century Natchez was a 
unique, even ephemeral, phenomenon in North America. In opposition to this, 
notes by Swanton (1911:84-382), Steward (1947:97-98), Willey (1949: 106- 
12), and others have indicated a wider occurrence in both time and space. It 
now seems probable that this type of social organization was found among 
groups other than the Natchez in historic times, and that at an earlier level, 
perhaps A.D. 1100-1300, it was the prevailing mode of social organization 
characteristic of a culture area roughly coincident with the lower Gulf Coastal 
Plain from East Texas to Tampa Bay in Florida. 

It may be well to first indicate the salient features of this type of social 
organization as documented for the Natchez, and to point out seemingly re- 
lated features in the cultures of other historic groups. We will then outiine the 
culture area as defined archeologically in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
and indicate specific cases in which there is archeological evidence for the 
existence of this social system. It will then be possible to discuss its origins and 
its breakdown in late prehistoric times. 

In briefest outline, the data for the Natchez and Taensa indicate the exist- 
ence of a type of social organization having as major features clearly defined 
social classes, each with specific sociopolitical functions. These ranged from a 
near sacred ruling class, the “Suns,” through a not too readily separable class 
of specially privileged nobles, closely related to the Suns. At the bottom of the 
pile was the bulk of the population, the “Stinkards” (Swanton 1911:138-81). 

Physical demonstrations of the privileged position of the upper classes 
were numerous. And, in retrospect at least, certain of these demonstrations 
might be expected to leave traces archeologically recoverable. These would in- 
clude special ornaments, dwelling places on mounds, movement in litters, and 
mortuary ceremonialism which included retainer sacrifice, sacrifice of wives, 
and interment of these in graves whose locations were patterned with respect 
to the grave of the key individual whose death started the cycle. There seems 
to have been a rather rigid placement of graves according to rank, after rites 
and ceremonies involving the use of a scaffold or platform. It is entirely possi- 
ble to see in these mortuary ceremonies physical demonstration of the rigidly 
stratified social system. 

There are scattered references in the literature of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, assembled by Swanton (1911), which indicate the existence 
of a preeminent, near sacred position for the chief, movement in litters, and 
dwellings on a mound in interior Alabama (pp. 152-234), among the Apalachee 
of the Florida Northwest Coast and Southwest Georgia (pp. 116-18) and 
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among the Timucua of the Florida Peninsula (pp. 234-376). Special ornaments 
and insignia are noted for these and other groups. While evidence could hardly 
be spottier, this seems to indicate that the system did obtain in areas on the 
Gulf Coastal Plain outside the Lower Mississippi Valley. With the known 
cultural unity of the area in the seventeenth century and later, and with its 
archeological unity recently becoming apparent as noted below, it seems a fair 
assumption that these scattered cases represent a uniform system obtaining 
throughout a relatively uniform culture area. 

The archeological unity of the Gulf Coastal Plain is rather striking. As 
defined through ceramics by the work of Krieger (Newell and Krieger 1949) 
Willey (1949), and Ford (1952), whose recent lucid monograph documents 
this point well, it is one of the most clearly defined cultural provinces in the 
eastern United States, during a long time-period extending from the eighth or 
ninth through the twelfth or thirteenth centuries, the Early Woodland through 
the mature Mississippian periods. Although a number of pottery types are 
important in defining the area, the key style includes specific regional varia- 
tions of type status such as Weeden Island Incised in Florida (Willey 1949: 
411-19), French Fork Incised in Louisiana (Ford 1951:62-67), and Crockett 
Curvilinear Incised and Pennington Punctate Incised (Newell and Krieger 
1949: 98-108), in East Texas. The basic style theme in all of these types isa 
neatly executed series of curvilinear motifs, usually of some elaboration. A 
characteristic vessel form for the style, one nearly restricted to this province, 
is the flat-based beaker or bowl. Relevant culture periods, as defined by the 
several workers, are the Alto and Haley foci in East Texas, Troyville through 
Coles Creek and Early Plaquemine in Louisiana, and the Weeden Island I 
through Kolomoki periods in Florida and Southwest Georgia. Certainly the 
clear unity of the ceramic style, ‘one of the most striking horizon styles in the 
east,” as Willey notes (personal communication), is a clear indication of cul- 
tural relationship among, and of a high level of cultural contact between, the 
prehistoric groups responsible for the ceramics. Clearly such relationships indi- 
cate shared culture in areas other than ceramics. Since the evidence which 
follows for common participation in a sect of mortuary practices, regarded as 
expressions of a social type, covers the same geographic area as the ceramic 
style, and, like the style, the mortuary practices do not extend out of the 
area in North America, there seems little doubt that this geographic area, the 
Gulf Coastal Plain, can also be defined as a prehistoric culture area. 

Evidence for class-stratified social systems occurs in the mortuary practices 
of cultures in this coastal area at several points in space and time. The mortu- 
ary practices, as interpreted from archeological evidence, reflect highly or- 
ganized social systems in the construction of elaborate burial mounds whose 
basic function seems to have been that of a monument to one individual; of 
disposal with this one individual of quantities of economically and ceremonially 
valuable goods; of class stratification, exemplified by the positions and types 
of the burials and their relationships in the mound to one another and to the 
total physical organization of the mound and its contents; and, in several 
instances, of retainer sacrifice. 
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The clearest evidence concerning social structure in all of the above cate- 
gories, and in others, is from two burial mounds at the Kolomoki site in South- 
west Georgia, Mounds D and E (Sears 1951, 1953). These two mounds were 
clearly constructed during, almost as a by-product of, a set of continuous 
mortuary ceremonies initiated at the death of a single individual who was 
buried in a special type of grave in the subsoil beneath the center of the 
mound. In one mound or the other, in some cases in both, we have indications 
of the following. 


Retainer sacrifice. Deposition of trophy skulls and long bone bundles, presum- 
ably from accumulations in the temple. Preponderance of showier ornaments with 
paramount individual. Mass deposit of special pottery, most made specifically for 
mortuary purposes, other pieces probably parts of the temple furniture. Use of lit- 
ters. Use of pole platforms or scaffolds. Reproduction of the temple mound in minia- 
ture as an early construction stage in the burial mound. Possible sacrifice of wives. 
Pattern of burial placement indicative of rank or class concepts. 


As I have pointed out elsewhere (1952:1-7) all of these phenomena have 
close parallels in the Natchez ceremonies recorded by Du Pratz, indicating 
that the two groups, that of the prehistoric Kolomoki society and the seven- 
teenth-century Natchez, possessed many features of social organization in 
common. 

A number of large Northwest Florida Coast sites are closely related to 
these Kolomoki Mounds on the basis of their assemblages of specialized mortu- 
ary ceramics and, in some cases, in the very different ceramics found in their 
village areas. In so far as determinable from the descriptions of C. B. Moore 
(1902), they were also similar in other features, such as the arrangement of 
burials. The Hall, Mound Field, Tucker, Davis Field, and Warrior River sites 
are particularly important here, although there are a great many others 

Further down the Florida Coast, in the Tampa Bay region, there are other 
mounds which are related. Although they seem to lack the caches of complete 
vessels found in Northwest Coast mounds, sherds from mound fills are classi- 
fied in the Weeden Island series of pottery types. Judging by the scarcity of 
these Weeden Island types in seemingly related village areas, mound fill sherds 
here too represent types used only ceremonially. In the Weeden Island (Willey 
1949:105-12), Thomas (ibid.:113-25), and Prine (Bullen 1951) mounds, as 
well as others recently reported (Bullen 1952), there exists not only the ce 
ramically demonstrable relationship to the Northwest Coast and Georgia sites, 
but also a stratification of burial types. This stratification, similar to that in 
the Kolomoki Mounds, runs from slightly flexed in the lower levels through 
extended and secondary in a primary mound to secondary in final mound caps. 
This has been interpreted as evidence for continuous usage of the mounds, 
with change in burial types over the years (Willey 1949:405; Bullen 1951, 
1952). The situation at Kolomoki, where stratigraphy was clear and distinct, 
vith carefully controlled excavation, indicates that the burial types vary ac- 
cording to the function of the individual in the burial ceremonies of a personage 
from an upper social class. 
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Moving to the west, there are indications of social differentiation, evidence 
indicative of the presence of an upper class and, closely related, retainer sacri- 
fice, in several Louisiana Mounds of which Gahagan and Mayes are the most 
important. Gahagan is probably an Alto Focus burial mound (Newell and 
Krieger 1949:198; Ford 1951:127). The Mayes Mound, excavated by C. B. 
Moore (1913:21-31), seems best placed in the early Plaquemine period ac- 
cording to James A. Ford (personal communication dated Feb. 4, 1952). 

The burial tradition in this area differs from that of the Florida Coast, since 
burials are placed in large pits excavated back into a completed mound. In 
the Gahagan mound the associated artifacts, such as pottery vessels and cere- 
monial objects, were placed on the bodies or, particularly in the case of the 
large numbers of pottery vessels, piled against the pit walls. This piling of 
offerings in one large mass is, I think, related to the Weeden Island custom of 
mass pottery offerings, the location of the mass differing rather than the intent. 
This custom, so different from the placement of a vessel or two in the grave 
with a single individual so common in sites of classic Middle Mississippian 
culture, appears to be a reflection of the fact that the offering was made to 
only one of the individuals in a pit grave or total mound. In one sense, the 
other burials are as much offerings as the vessels, and so have no offerings of 
their own. 

Presumably, this sort of mass burial might have resulted in accumulation 
of bodies until a number were on hand. However, in each of these mounds a 
number of bodies were fleshed at burial, and were extended, so that this seems 
improbable. It also seems improbable that all of the individuals conveniently 
died natural deaths simultaneously. This then admits the probability of re- 
tainer burial, with its social implications. In this particular area of course, the 
homeland of the Natchez, the probabilities are extremely high. 

The Mayes Mound also used large pits into a completed mound for burials. 
Single skulls predominated with bundles of long bones next in importance. Ina 
grave, up to forty skulls, long bone bundles, and a few pottery vessels and 
other artifacts were found. The vessels in many cases had kill holes cut 
through their bases before firing, a trait much commoner in Northwest Florida 
Coast Weeden Island type mounds of the Kolomoki period. These vessels have 
been identified as early Plaquemine by J. A. Ford (personal communication 
dated Feb. 4, 1952), which agrees well with the Kolomoki period correlation. 
Only four bodies were complete, extended on the back. I would surmise that 
they, or at least one of them, represented the paramount individual, socially 
speaking, in the mound. The skulls and long bones then might represent temple 
trophies, interred at the same time as the bodies, but in separate pits. This 
emphasis on skulls and bone bundles, coupled with the precut kill holes, makes 
the Mayes Mound a rather useful connecting link between Gahagan and the 
Kolomoki period mounds of the Florida Northwest Coast, since Mayes mixes 
characteristics of each in a single mound. The probability that this is a real 
relationship is reinforced to a degree by the fact that large pits were also dug 
in Mound D at Kolomoki, after the major ceremonialism was complete. In 
each pit were skulls, bone bundles, and a body or two. At Kolomoki they seem 
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distinctly out of place, almost ceremonial afterthoughts, but their presence 
may indicate that western ceremonial concepts were spreading eastwards. 

We have then a prehistoric culture area, geographically the Coastal Plain 
of the Gulf of Mexico from East Texas to Tampa Bay in Florida, with its 
cultural unity clearly attested by widespread ceramic styles. At several points 
in this area we have archeological evidence for class-stratified social systems. 
The evidence is quite certain for Kolomoki, and nearly as certain for the 
Northwest Florida and Tampa Bay regions. The Mississippi Valley sites are 
different in type, but also seem to afford evidence of this type of social system. 

Since the situation in the Kolomoki burial mounds indicates quite clearly 
that they are the burial places of individuals from the top class in a social 
system quite similar to that of the Natchez, and since the widespread ceramic 
styles indicate a high degree of cultural uniformity for the entire province, we 
may believe that the social system was uniform and is adequately represented 
at Kolomoki. This is strengthened for the western end of the area by the 
Mayes Mound, a burial mound of a culture almost certainly ancestral to that 
of the historic Natchez. 

This sort of social organization is in decided contrast to the somewhat more 
democratic and more strongly kin-oriented systems recorded for groups in the 
hinterland, such as the upper, Muskhogee-speaking Creeks and the various 
Siouan-speaking groups. A necessary corollary of the class-structured social 
system is a breakdown, at least in part, of organization on a clan or familial 
basis. Also necessary are the existence of multilineage political units of some 
size as well as inheritance of political, or politicoreligious offices by direct in- 
heritance along class lines, restricted to small familial segments—a system, in 
short, comparable to that obtaining in variable form through the circum- 
Caribbean area as outlined by Steward in several publications (1947:85-107; 
1948: 2-4). 

This social organization seems by contrast with North America as a whole 
to be out of place, which brings us to a rather knotty problem, the origins and 
development in North America of such a system. From one point of view, such 
a system might be regarded as probable at one point in cultural evolution 
might even be regarded as the most advanced form in North America. How- 
ever, the problem of origins remains. I would suggest two possibilities, as fol- 
lows: 


1. Indigenous culture growth, stemming from Hopewell or Hopewellian cultures 


Indigenous culture growth, stimulated and directed by influence from the cir- 
cum-Caribbean area, influence so strong that ultimately it seems probable that 
this North American culture type is best classed with the circum-Caribbean 
culture type. 


As a completely indigenous culture growth, its roots would lie back in the 
Santa-Rosa Swift Creek and Marksville periods. Certainly there is preferential] 
treatment of the dead in sites of this period, and certainly in both the Lower 
Valley (Ford 1952) and in Florida (Willey 1949), ceramic style developments 
indicate continuous culture growth beginning in the Middle Woodland, Hope- 
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well, or an earlier period. Such a social system as the one we are discussing 
then may have developed in northern Hopewell culture and spread south, or 
the reverse. I would, however, vote against this possibility for several reasons. 

Perhaps most importantly, I doubt if such a system based on class first, 
kinship second, could or would have functioned in the smaller villages of the 
Hopewell or Middle Woodland period. With agriculture presumably still a 
comparatively minor element, economically speaking, small villages, rather 
widely separated, would seem to have been the rule. The small amount of 
available information on Hopewellian villages would bear this out. It may be 
supposed, in view of apparent small village size, that the larger earthwork and 
mound efforts of classic Ohio Hopewell represent infrequent large-scale efforts 
which utilized the combined labor forces of many small villages—villages 
otherwise quite separate politically and socially. They are not then representa- 
tive of the permanent large-size social-political units required for effective 
functioning of the type of social system considered to have functioned on the 
Gulf Coast during the Kolomoki period. 

As has been suggested many times, the dominant individuals in Hopewell 
burial mounds were probably shamans, although they may have had some 
political power, and although the thirteenth-century Southeastern individuals 
probably, almost certainly, combined sacred and secular functions, the two 
systems, Hopewell and Kolomoki-Weeden Island-Gahagan, do not seem to 
jibe. 

Finally, an almost obvious point, burial mounds are of many sorts reflecting 
originally quite distinct religious and social concepts. For the reasons outlined, 
then, it seems improbable that the Hopewell and Weeden Island-Kolomoki 
burial mounds had social functions which were very similar. Certainly they 
are constructed quite differently, apparently as the result of quite dissimilar 
sets of ceremonies. It appears to the writer that this difference in construction 
indicative of very dissimilar ceremonialism and religion, is, then, highly indica- 
tive of major differences in social structure. 

As opposed to the theory of completely indigenous growth from Middle 
Woodland origins, which of course cannot be completely ruled out as a hy- 
pothesis, I would offer a theory of development from these same origins, but 
with constant influence from culture of the circum-Caribbean type, beginning 
at least as early as Hopewell, and possibly even earlier. Not only are the social 
systems in the two areas similar, both in historic and prehistoric times, but 
other relationships between cultures of the Gulf Coastal Plain and the circum- 
Caribbean area to the south have been noted by others such as Willey (1949: 
106-12) and Steward (1947:97-98). Steward has included the Gulf Coastal 
Plain in his circum-Caribbean area, basing this classification largely on ethno- 
graphic data. Willey has discussed the matter at some length utilizing both 
archeological and ethnographic sources. I suggest, then, only that the relation- 
ship, far from being ephemeral, is one which persisted, although without any 
great intensity of contact at any time, over some five centuries, reaching a 
peak in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. After that time, most groups 
on the Coasta! Plain seem to have reoriented themselves, to have shifted the 
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entire emphasis of their cultures toward the more completely indigenous Mid- 
dle Mississippian pattern, a shift which probably took place as a result of a 
great deal of pressure from already acculturated and expanding populations 
to the north. It seems highly probable that many of the migration legends of 
southeastern groups refer to this period. After this period, then, and particu- 
larly in the seventeenth century when the class-oriented system was observed 
functioning among the Natchez and other groups, it seems best to class the 
system as a declining rather than an emergent type of social organization. 
In addition to this indirect evidence for a type of social organization held 
in common by cultures on the Gulf Coastal Plain and in the Middle and South 
American portions of the circum-Caribbean area, there are a number of other 
shared traits, both in the material culture and other categories. These shared 
traits, noted below, indicate sharing of a total culture pattern, not simply of a 
type of social organization. Since they have been listed at some length by 
Steward (1947:97—98) and Willey (1949:108-109), they need not be repeated 
at length here. A few of them are: 
The priest-temple-idol cult. Palisaded villages. A war cult whose presence in the 
southeast seems attested by the tremendous numbers of human skulls and long 
bones in some of the mounds on the coastal plain, interpretable as trophies in the 
light of some of the descriptions of Timucua warfare. An emphasis on incised and 
plastic pottery decoration. The blowgun. Platform beds. Pole and thatch construc- 
tion for houses. Movement of chiefs in litters. And, of course, the retainer sacrifice 
already noted as evidence for type of social system. 


A few of these items, certainly not all of them, can be explained away as the 
results of convergent evolution or environmental! influence. On the whole, the 
evidence for interrelationship seems to me rather imposing. 

Other than these traits noted by Steward and Willey, there are features of 
form and decoration in late Weeden Island style pottery, the type found in 
burial mounds of the Kolomoki period (Sears 1953:26-40 and Plates VII 
XXXV), which seem to me indicative of southern influence, particularly in 
the emphasis on pedestaled effigy forms. Also important is the circum-Carib- 
bean distribution of stamps producing complicated geometric designs, used on 
pottery in Georgia and Florida, on cloth and on the person, rarely on pottery, 
to the south. It is possible that the importance of starchy root crops in the 
Coastal Plain area, the Creek ‘‘Coonti,” is relevant here. These root crops 
seem far more important in the lower southeast than do root crops elsewhere 
in eastern North America, which may reflect influence from the manioc-pro- 
ducing areas. 

Taking all of these factors into account, it appears that there is a strong 
case for definite relationships between the Gulf Coastal Plain area and the 
areas to the south more certainly classified in the circum-Caribbean area. At 
present, it is impossible to tie this relationship down to specific cultures and 
points in time. I would only suggest that routes of contact are trans-Caribbean, 
that the area south of Yucatan is probably important, and that the time-period 
of maximum contact intensity is probably in the 10th or 11th centuries. The 
archeological evidence from the Gulf Coastal Plain indicates generally a major 
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shift in cultural type about A.p. 1400, expressed most clearly by the appearance 
of Fort Walton and related cultures. The shift probably represents actual 
population movement to the coast in some cases, in which I would include 
Fort Walton, and heavy influence from the north in other cases, as the 
Plaquemine culture of the Lower Mississippi Valley. Perhaps the late Arawak 
expansion into the Antilles (Rouse 1951: 344) is also in part responsible for the 
breakdown of the culture type, constituting an obstacle in the path of what- 
ever tenuous lines of communication were previously in existence. 
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Cumulation and Cultural Processes* 


HARVEY C. MOORE 


The American University 


N SOME statements about the nature of culture, culture is characterized as 
being cumulative (Goldenweiser 1937:45; Hoijer 1953:556; Kroeber 
1948:297; White 1949:374, 398). In other statements only certain aspects of 
culture are said to be cumulative—e.g., science and technology (Kroeber 
1952:151). In still other statements a distinction is made between “‘culture”’ 
and “‘civilization.’’ According to this distinction, culture is usually considered 
to be subjective, unique, and noncumulative; and civilization is considered to 
be objective, cumulative, and irreversible (cf. MacIver 1931:227-—28; Thurn- 
wald 1950; Weber 1939: 25-26). 
The differences in the foregoing statements indicate that the matter of 
cumulation in culture needs additional clarification. 


My purposes in this article are: (I) to examine some of the major categories 


of culture (e.g., technology, material culture, art, language, religion, etc.) in 
order to clarify somewhat cumulation, or absence thereof, in particular cate- 
gories of culture; (II) to seek some explanations for the different kinds of cumu- 
lation demonstrated in Section I; (III) to examine briefly cumulation in culture 
considered as a system of interrelated parts; (IV) to indicate briefly the rela- 
tionships of the ideas presented in Sections I, II, and III to the cultural 
dynamics of the present and probable future. 

The term “culture,” in its broad anthropological sense, includes the culture 
content of both “‘primitive” and “civilized” life-ways and the analytically de- 
rived modalities in structure, organization, and dynamics found in man-made 
environments in and through time. I shall use the term in the universal sense 

the culture of mankind) and in the segmented sense (the culture of a particu- 
lar group of people or a particular area). Although often it is advisable to dis- 
tinguish clearly between the social and the cultural, it seems practicable here 
to discuss social organization as one patterned aspect of cultural organization 
without specific demarcation between them. 

I. KINDS OF CUMULATION IN SOME CATEGORIES OF CULTURE 

Obvious examples of the highly cumulative in culture may be found in 
technological and material culture. Many of the techniques by which the 
natural environment is converted into manufactured products were discovered 
by men while still in the ages of stone. Yet such techniques as abrading, 

* During various stages in the preparation of this paper generous advice was given by people 
in several disciplines: Joseph B. Casagrande, Alva L. Davis, John A. Jones, Lilian F. Jones, Re 
gina Flannery, Walter Lyon, and Rudolph von Abele. I am particularly indebted to Julian H 


Steward for providing stimulation and substantive material concerning cumulation and the inter 
relationships of the parts of a culture. Of course, responsibility is solely mine. 
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digging, punching, cutting, pounding, and scraping are still important to the 
vastly more complex technological] skills developed in the ages of power 
machinery, electricity, and control of the atom. Many of the present-day im- 
plements (such as hammer, piledriver, awl, ax, wedge, knife, file, and anvil) 
made by these techniques represent specialized metal forms derived from the 
forms of Stone Age implements (Herskovits 1948:131-32; MacCurdy 1924: 
133-69; Nelson 1932:116-17). 

Furthermore, a modern machine represents formally a cumulation of forms 
(e.g., in a power-driven sawmill: pistons, cylinders, wheels, blade of the rotary 
saw) discovered or invented in the remote past and combined by man in such 
a manner that they lose their functional integrity in forming a part of the func- 
tion of a larger formal unit. While they still function to rotate, cut, or what 
have you, they do this for a purpose very different from that of the wheel of 
an ancient cart or the knife of a Stone Age man. In addition, there is such a 
difference between the wheel of earlier man and the rotary blade and the 
cogged wheels of a modern sawmill that the concept of the form ‘“‘wheel”’ is 
obviously subject to cumulation in that there may be progressive additions 
in materials, sizes, and even shapes (cogged edges instead of smooth edges). 

In both function and form technology and material culture are highly 
cumulative. They are progressively cumulative in that present functions are 
elaborations of older and simpler functions and present and more complex 
forms are outgrowths of previous forms. 

If, on the other hand, we turn our attention to marriage form and function, 
we shall get a different picture of cumulation in culture. First, let us consider 
marriage forms. Linton (1936:181) notes that theoretically man-and-woman 
marriage may take four forms: monogamy, polygyny, polyandry, and group 
marriage. At least three of these forms (monogamy, polyandry, and polygyny) 
appear among the Marginals of the world (Cooper 1941:52-—57) and for this 
and other reasons may be assumed to be very old. The fourth also seems to be 
old, if rare. 

These four forms of marriage are, then, quite old in human history. 
Judging from the present anthropoids other than man, they may be older than 
human history. Yet, though marriage has gone on steadily since early times, 
marriage forms have been scarcely cumulative for total culture although there 
may have been some additions to simple marital forms in particular cultures. 
Even should we add two other forms which represent social, if not biological, 
marriage, man-man (or men) and woman-woman (or women), we would not 
weaken the statement that there is little of the cumulative in the forms of 
human marriage. 

Shifting our attention from marriage form to marriage function, we shall 
not discover much progressive cumulation in that marriage continues to pro- 
duce young, permit sexual division of labor, and weld individuals into social 
units. 

However, the marriage complex of particular cultures may show some 
cumulation. For example, monogamy may be developed from the Anglo- 
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Saxon compact between kin (Radcliffe-Brown 1950:45), which prevailed when 
extended kinship was a most potent force in social structure, to a compact 
between the man and woman and God, which prevailed during the period 
when the Church could assert itself, to the modern compact of man-woman- 
State, prevailing during an historical period of State supremacy, which none- 
theless retains some of its significance as a kinship and religious compact. 
The complex surrounding the marriage form in any society may accrete new 
elements—such as (1) new concepts and practices concerning the division of 
labor and the training of the young and (2) cumulative additions to the socio- 
cultural significance of marriage—but the number of added elements are 
limited in contrast with the added elements in technology and material culture. 

The cumulation in regard to marriage is obviously different from that in 
material culture. In the examples from material culture we saw a progressive 
development in which the new item or items were added to and advanced be- 
yond the old. In the instances where marriage forms experience cumulation we 
either have two or more forms existing side by side (as in a society that has 
both monogamy and polygyny) or we have only a limited additiveness within 
the confines of one recognizable entity. To illustrate more fully the last point 
I may refer to Murdock (1949: 21-22, 115-17, 200, 250-51), who demonstrates 
that change can develop from one stable equilibrium to another in only certain 
limited directions (e.g., a patrilineal society may become matrilineal only if it 
goes through an intervening bilateral stage). Here we would seem to have 
cumulation, but it is of a limited kind. Descent systems associated with mar- 
riage and shifting from patrilineality either become bilateral and stay that way 
or they eventually become matrilineal, i.e., develop into another system that 
replaces the old one but is neither a new system in the history of human culture 
nor a progressive advance over its antecedent. 

Different kinds of cumulation appear in marriage and in material culture- 
technology-science. Both involve accretion and have something in common, 
but their differences call for differentiating terms. Where one change leads to 
another and another and to the development of increasing complexity, I shall 
use the term “‘progressive cumulation.” Where one change is simply added to 
and exists alongside an already existing condition and is furthermore on 
roughly the same level of complexity, I shall use the term ‘‘agglutinative 
cumulation.’’ This latter may also include a palimpsest situation if the partly 
obscured elements are on the same level of complexity. Where one develop- 
ment usually and eventually leads to a result that a former condition is re- 
placed by a subsequent condition on the same level of complexity, I shall use 
the term 


‘ 


‘cumulation-becoming-substitution.”’ The differentiation between 
agglutinative and progressive cumulation may be clarified by the statement 
that in the former the motive force for change must come from outside the 
nexus concerned (e.g., State or Church affecting the marriage complex) while 
in the latter the motive force may come from within in that an existing condi- 
tion may suggest a progressive elaboration of a core of accepted knowledge 
and techniques. In the progressively cumulative the forms, regarded at any 
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one period of time, are points on a continuum. In the agglutinatively cumula- 
tive the forms regarded at any one period of time are either end products or 
illustrative of roughly the limits of complexity that they will attain or have 
attained. 

Although not all material culture gives evidence of progressive cumulation, 
nor does all technology, we may nevertheless characterize the process of 
change in material culture and technology as being either actually or poten- 
tially a progressively cumulative one. The same, of course, may be said for 
science. Marriage form, on the other hand, may show some slight agglutinative 
cumulation but is primarily characterized by a cumulative-becoming-sub- 
stitutive process. Marriage functions and the marriage complex may demon- 
strate agglutinative cumulation as well as substitution, but it would seem 
unjustified to see real progressive cumulation here. 

Attention will now be turned to a few other categories and aspects of 
culture to see what kinds of cumulation are in them. 

New terms are added to the lexicon of a language through invention, dif- 
fusion, and new combinations of old roots and affixes. Such sublexicons as the 
vocabularies of scientists may contain words of greater precision and com- 
plexity than is found in the vocabularies of other users of the language. Among 
these specialists, in so far as they speak scientifically, there is a progressive 
development from the central core of the basic language. On the other hand, 
the lexicon of most people is more agglutinative, despite any progressive de- 
velopment in the totality of the lexicon of the language. The phonemes of a 
language may change, but the number of simple primary phonemes in any 
language seems to be limited to a maximum of about fifty (cf. Bloomfield 
1933:90, 158). The number of secondary phonemes is even more restricted. 
In other words, phoneme changes may be temporarily additive but they tend 
to be substitutive. In grammar, a language may include a variety of gram- 
matical forms of an agglutinative nature. However, the structure of a language 
seems, as a result of change, to slough off other devices in time until it becomes 
fairly consistent (e.g., Chinese sloughed off synthetic elements as it became 
increasingly isolating). There is much variability among the languages of the 
world, but even when this variability is viewed in its entirety there seems to 
be little of truly progressive cumulation in language or in a language. 

It may be said that style in the graphic arts is agglutinatively cumulative 
in so far as a master (or a style) is the center for a group of followers and new 
features are added to the style by the master-disciple group. Goldenweiser 
(1937:525) notes progress in Greek and Gothic art within the confines of the 
‘ideals and problems’”’ of these art styles. But new art styles require new ideals 
and problems rather than a progressive expansion of the old; they require a 
new kind of organization built around a new conceptual arrangement and a 
new core. In other words, a style of art is not progressively cumulative but 
involution within the acceptable range of stylistic variation may occur and 
may be accompanied by a progressive cumulation of technique and portrayal. 
Also, the materials used in art work (such as canvas, pigments and brushes) 
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may be the result of a progressive cumulation. These materials, however, are 
a part of material culture. 

Viewing the art object coldly and objectively, without regard for its es- 
thetic value, one can regard the object itself as material culture. For that 
matter, it is still a part of material culture even when viewed with much sub- 
jective reaction, but such a consideration complicates unnecessarily our prob- 
lem. The problem is, what kind of cumulation may be found in the art object 
itself? Perhaps an example from painting in western European culture will 
suffice. The painting is restricted and has traditionally been restricted to a 
two-dimensional frame with clear-cut boundaries; it is limited in size; it usually 
has a margin either in the painting itself or in the frame; etc. There is no clear- 
cut progression in the history of western European painted pictures, only 
agglutination in style. In this connection it might be mentioned that many 
aspects of material culture, especially those concerned with style and fashion, 
are not so progressively cumulative as they might seem at first thought. For 
instance, women’s dress styles do not show progressive change so much as they 
show limited variation within recognizable limits (Richardson and Kroeber 
1940). Here the process is somewhat agglutinative but is more clearly repet- 
itive and substitutive. 

In some aspects of government and law we may note a real progression for 
culture as a whole and for many individual cultures (e.g., large nations instead 
of bands), but it should be noted that one form of government or law often 
tends to replace another (Kroeber 1948:303). Sometimes, however, a new 
form of government merely obscures what remains of its predecessors (e.g., 
clans yielding before a political organization based on territorial and nonkin- 
ship principles; British democracy replacing autocracy but retaining mo- 
narchical forms). So in government we find all three forms of cumulation: 
substitution, palimpsest and agglutination, and progression. 

Perhaps a discussion of religion from the interest of cumulation should be 
prefaced by a statement of what is meant by the term. “Religion,” as used 
here, deals with two major subjects: (1) supernatural sanctions concerning 
man’s relations to the supernatural world and (2) supernatural sanctions con- 
cerning man’s relations to this world, which in turn may be subdivided into 
man’s relations to things and man’s relations to men. The term includes sup- 
posedly supernaturally defined sanctions for social relations, but it does not 
include the social group, or association, or Church. In the Church there are 
obvious examples of progression (e.g., the bishopric of Rome growing into the 
Papacy). In religion proper the situation is not so clear. To take one example 
we may note Mohammedanism stemming from a Judaeo-Christian tradition 
but adding new forms, meanings, and functions while consciously and un- 
consciously retaining and building upon much of the old. In this example we 
find both substitution (e.g., using the Islamic confession of faith instead of 
the Christian one) and agglutination (keeping Christ and His teachings while 
putting Mohammed and his precepts in the number one position). In general 
in religion we find cumulation-becoming-substitution and/or agglutination. 
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The presence of agglutination is further demonstrated by the past history of 
Christianity or the present history of such syncretistic religions as those of 
West Africa. The matter of progressive cumulation in religion is debatable and 
fits better into Section IV of this paper. 


SUMMARY 


Perhaps enough has been written to indicate that one should not make 
unqualified statements that culture is or is not cumulative. Instead, one may 
speak with more precision of certain aspects of culture being cumulative in 
specified ways. For instance, one may note that science, technology, the Church 
at certain times, and the total lexicon of a language are in general examples 
of progressive cumulation. One may note that material culture may be pro- 
gressively cumulative in its tools, machines, art materials, etc., but it may also 
be either agglutinatively cumulative or cumulative-becoming-substitutive in 
such things as women’s dresses and art styles. Political organization may 
evidence progressive cumulation, but it may also evidence the other two kinds 
of cumulation. The grammar of a language may be agglutinatively cumulative, 
but in the long run it tends to cumulative-becoming-substitutive. Phonemes 
are predominately substitutive. Marriage forms, and marriage functions, 
appear in one society as both agglutinative cumulation and cumulation- 
becoming-substitution, but seldom if ever as progressive. 


II. SOME EXPLANATIONS FOR THE DIFFERENT 
KINDS OF CUMULATION 

In an attempt to understand progressive cumulation we may look at the 
history of technology, as this is suggested by archeology. 

In the Lower Paleolithic the main goals in stone working were the produc- 
tion and reworking of cores and flakes. Sometimes one technique seemed to 
drive out the other (i.e., to be substitutive), but at other times they coexisted 
agglutinatively. Eventually some progress was made and finer fist-axes re- 
placed cruder ones. Still later, improved flaking techniques resulted in blades. 
By the Mesolithic, tools were good enough to permit the cutting of timber and 
the construction of sledges. Abrasion of stone, a transfer from abrasion of bone, 
began to appear. In other words, until the Neolithic there was some progress 
but more agglutination in technology. Since most of man’s existence as a 
species belongs in this Paleolithic period, it can be seen that man’s capacities 
to produce progressive cumulation obviously were slow to get into high gear. 
By the time of the Neolithic, however, things were going faster. According to 
Childe (1946:55-56) various societies had a store of scientific tradition, albeit 
a tradition largely shared within the confines of self-sufficient villages. 

When the Copper Age came in, village self-sufficiency had to be sacrificed 
to a need for importing metals (Childe 1945:72). At least by the time of the 
Copper Age, technological knowledge was s9 extensive that different indi- 
viduals in a society and in several societies knew and practised different tech- 
niques that contributed to the making of one end-product, such as a cast 
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copper ax. In other words, by this time man had learned to put into effect a 
specialization of effort and a sharing of knowledge to produce cooperatively 
an end-product. Now such sharing of knowledge involves the acceptance of 
the knowledge of others. That is, each of several men had learned to accept 
a common core of knowledge and expansion from it. Each had learned to 
acquire proficiency in and special knowledge of but a part of the expenditures 
of energy exercised in putting the more general knowledge into use. 

By the time of the Copper Age, then, technology in some respects had be- 
come removed from a primary social level wherein one person had to have all 
knowledge for producing the product to a secondary social level wherein one 
did his specialty and accepted from others the specialized efforts they con- 
tributed to achieving the widely desired product. 

We may here skip over the time between the Copper Age and the Industrial] 
Revolution, but it should be noted that in the eighteenth century A.D. more 
emphasis began to be placed upon production by people in a secondary level 
of association. It was this increased emphasis and the increased shared 
knowledge of the time that made possible the development and use of power 
machinery, industrialization, and the subsequent rapid progression in tech- 
nology that continues today. 

It is apparent, then, that sharing a core of knowledge and being willing to 
specialize within a communally accepted framework are contributory to pro- 
gressive cumulation. 

Now let us look at some aspects of culture that lack progressive cumulation 
to see if we can find any reasons for this lack. 

Obviously the law of limited possibilities applies to marriage form. There 
are only two sexes, combinable in only so many ways. This is also true for an 
art style perhaps. If a style is changed too much, the style no longer will be 
recognizable as such. But are such things as religion, grammar, and political 
organization so limited? 

It will be noted that religion, as defined, consists of the relationship of each 
individual to the communally defined supernatural. So religion can become 
complex because the supernatural is defined by group effort and agreement. 
But religion has not become progressively cumulative because specialization 
(which appears only in the Church) is customarily inhibited in practising re- 
ligion. Religion remains on the primary social level, one equivalent psycho- 
logically to face-to-face contact between the individual and the supernatural. 

Mastery of the grammar and the phonemes of a language are essentially 
individual matters. Furthermore, language functions in the symbolical and 
organized thought of each individual as well as in his communication with 
another individual. So language does not become progressively cumulative. 
Only lexicon approaches this because of the partial-lexicon of specialists and 
because the total lexicon of many languages need not be mastered by any 
one speaker of the language. In religion, phonemes, and grammar the 
associated cultural complexes are quite different, but each complex must be 
understood by and practised by the normal individual. It may be observed 
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that the normal individual seems to operate under a principle of economy, or 
principle of least effort, wherein he restricts the development of his potential 
and the development of the potential of any aspect of culture which he must 
command in its entirety. 

On the other hand, technology is no longer restricted to what a normal 
individual can master, or is willing to master. In technology progressive 
cumulation results from the communication of the anonymous several with 
others who too are an anonymous several. Technology operates on a secondary 
level of social relations, a level which almost nobody controls in its entirety, 
The reaching of this level is made possible by a core of accepted knowledge 
and techniques plus a respect for the specialized role of each contributor. 
Progressive cumulation in a society’s total lexicon is possible because this lies 
within the scope of the anonymous several and all the words in a vocabulary, 
even those derived by progression from the basic vocabulary, need not be 
understood by all the speakers of a language. 

The progressively cumulative aspects of government and law lie in those 
parts wherein there is division of labor within the accepted framework of a 
shared philosophy of government. Government has shown some progressive 
cumulation in history (e.g., from clan to tribe to state to nation) but govern- 
ments are notoriously imperfect. They have not progressed especially far. The 
reason seems to be that, though the content and function of government need 
be understood only on a secondary level, there has been some insistence in 
mankind that the government be understood directly by each individual under 
that government. 


III. CUMULATION IN A CULTURE CONSIDERED AS A SYSTEM 
OF INTERRELATED PARTS 

The processes of a culture include not only changes in particular categories 
of the culture but also changes in the relationships between categories and 
between individuals performing the roles suited to the activity associated 
with each category. Thus cultural processes involve changes in the parts of a 
culture and changes in the interrelationships of the parts. Such processes as 
reinterpretation and reintegration may occur simultaneously with quantitative 
growth, positive actions to maintain stability, and syncretism. Except for 
activities directed toward maintaining stability, the activities concerned with 
these processes result in new functional relationships between individuals and 
also between the parts of the culture. 

If one examines the social contacts of, let us say, a husband in contempor- 
ary American society and compares them with the social contacts of husbands 
in the simpler culture from which the present culture developed, it will be ap- 
parent that the husband, acting as such, must interact not only with people 
in the family, kin group, and community but also with a variety of other peo- 
ple who influence the husband’s family life, e.g., medical doctors, teachers, 
policemen, and businessmen. These interactions represent cumulative addi- 
tions to the role of a husband. They are all additions that must be understood 
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by an individual and they represent not a progressive advance in the role of 
the husband but an agglutinative cumulation to that role. 

On the other hand, the institutionalized family formerly performed many 
of the economic, health, recreational, educative, and protective activities 
which in contemporary America have been lifted to a secondary social level. 
Now family members are often cured by a professional who has knowledge they 
do not possess and which is the result of progressive cumulation, are educated 
by a professional with skills they lack, and so on. Many of these activities are 
performed with a complexity that family members as such are incapable of. 
Thus there has been common agreement that the activities formerly per- 
formed by the family are desirable; there has been an accumulating of addi- 
tional knowledge pertinent to these activities; and there has developed a 
control of this knowledge on the level of secondary social relationships. This 
is progressive cumulation and the result has been not progressive cumulation 
in the institution of the family but in the social and cultural categories con- 
cerned with family problems and needs. This cumulation has produced new 
categories of culture (e.g., medicine, education), redefinitions of the activities 
of old categories (the family), transfers of functions from one category to 
another, and a new integration in the form of functional interrelationships of 
the new and old categories. 

Functional cumulation occurs also, of course, in material culture. One 
need not labor the well-known point that progressive cumulation in material 
culture establishes new interrelations between the parts of a culture. For in- 
stance, the progressive cumulation that resulted in power machinery in turn 
interacted with other aspects of culture to produce the growth of cities, the 
urban proletariat, management, new consumer wants, greater urban-rural 
interdependency, increased technical knowledge, and myriad other things, 
that cumulated functionally and coexist agglutinatively. Also, of course, 
progressive cumulation in material culture results in progressive functional 
cumulation, for instance in the interactions of the cultural category of manage- 
ment knowledge and skills and the category of technical knowledge and skills, 
to the effect that progressively more efficient production results. 


IV. CUMULATION AND CULTURAL DYNAMICS 

It has already been indicated that cultural dynamics include changes within 
categories of a culture and continuing and changing interrelationships between 
categories. A culture is not only a collection of parts and a complex of closely 
interrelated parts but it also in many respects is a totality. 

From the viewpoint of the totality of a culture agglutinative functional 
cumulation may be unfortunate if it injects new qualitative elements not har 
monious with the themes previously integrating a culture qualitatively (e.g., 
a communistic political ideology not in harmony with the capitalistic economic 
practices of a society may interact with them and produce cultural disorgani 
zation). Of course, functional agglutination may involve neutral or harmonious 
combinations as well as disharmonious ones. But the implication here intended 
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for cultural dynamics of the future is that unrestricted agglutinative functional 
cumulation is often disruptive. 

Progressive functional cumulation for the culture considered as a whole is 
logically conceivable although difficult to exemplify. However, if a simpler, 
integrated culture were to change to a more complex one with a higher develop- 
ment of the themes providing the core of the earlier culture and with a handling 
of these more complex categories by the anonymous several, we would have 
progressive functional cumulation. Whether we should encourage such de- 
velopment or not is tied with the problem of successfully evaluating qualitative 
progress in a culture, a problem not yet satisfactorily solved. 

Let us now turn our attention to the dynamics involved in cumulation 
within specific categories of a culture. 

In some societies the intellectualization of religion, i.e., theology, is in- 
creasing and many nonpriestly individuals let religion alone or approach it 
through the specialists. Perhaps this presages eventual progressive cumulation, 
should such be decided to be desirable. Obviously, this would require a reduc- 
tion of the individual’s demand that he personally grasp all the significance of 
the supernatural. 

Other of the aspects of a culture that are not truly progressively cumulative 
none the less are so in part. Economists since the time of Adam Smith have 
come to understand more about the nature of economics, and philosophers have 
refined their methods for arguing problems that were argued in the days of 
Plato and are still argued today (Brinton 1950: 14-15). Something of a secon- 
dary level of approach seems to have been on the horizon for some time. Con- 
ceivably an agreement concerning the nature of a philosophical problem and 
methods of attacking it, plus a secondary approach in terms of what “‘is” 
instead of what “ought to be,” might result in a progressively cumulative 
philosophy. We must remember that the proliferation of the natural sciences 
is a relatively recent development and is largely confined to the Western 
world. The development of a progressive rather than a palimpsest philosophy 
may eventually occur in perhaps a limited area and then spread more widely. 

Many aspects of culture would seem more capable of progressive cumula- 
tion than they have as yet developed in history. Their capability will be nearer 
realization when they are dealt with through a concord of method and assump- 
tion that permits their being handled on the level of the anonymous several. 

This concord would seem to involve (1) either the use of empiricism and 
induction or an acceptance of some system of logic, (2) acceptance of certain 
assumptions and ruling principles, and (3) an arriving at conclusions in ac- 
cordance with the empiricism, logic, assumptions, principles, and methodology. 
In any cultural aspect or system of aspects where the level of the anonymous 
several may be reached and specialization may occur, cumulation in theory 
could become progressive. Whether the systems thus constructed would endure 
or not would be determined by the tests of time and the challenge of competing 
systems. Whether it would be desirable even to start progressive cumulation 
in some aspects of culture is a problem in itself and is not answered here. 
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Viking Fund Medalists 
1953 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS, Northwestern University 


HE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION’S medalist for 1953 is dis- 

tinguished for the breadth of his anthropological interest, for his productivity in research 
and writing, and for his services to anthropology as a profession. An outstanding Africanist, 
Dr. Herskovits has conducted important researches on Dahomey, and has been a leader in 
drawing attention to the Negro in the New World as a subject of study. His contributions to 
acculturation and primitive economics show a scholarly mastery of these important areas. Both 
in field work and in theory his contributions are broad and substantial. 

Dr. Herskovits has served the anthropological profession in many capacities: as chairman 
of the Department of Anthropology of Northwestern University; as editor of the AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST; as a charter member of the American Association of Physical Anthropolo- 
gists; as a member of the Executive Board of the American Anthropological Association; as 
president of the Central States Branch; as chairman of the Committee on International Rela- 
tions in Anthropology and of the Committee on Africa of the National Research Council; and 
asa representative to numerous international congresses. 

He is a stimulating teacher, a staunch colleague, and an outstanding representative of the 

rofession. He has made his department at Northwestern University a center for African and 


fro-American studies and one of the important graduate centers for the study of anthropology 
n this country. 


THOMAS DALE STEWART GORDON RANDOLPH WILLEY 
U.S. National Museum Harvard University 
Medalist chosen by the American Associ- Medalist chosen by the Society for Amer- 
tion of Physical Anthropologists for his ex- ican Archaeology for his productive and in- 
ensive contributions on the skeletal remains fluential work. Among his major publications 
{ prehistoric man in the Americas; on the are: Prehistoric Settlement Patterns in the 
hysical anthropology and skeletal pathol- Vir Valley, Peru in which he has developed 
gy of American Indians and Eskimos; on a new approach toward a functional interpre- 
he skull, the teeth, and the vertebral col- tation of archeological cultures; his pioneer- 
mn of man; and on the myology of the ing attempt with Ford to synthesize the 
nthropoid apes. Dr. Stewart is also an out- history of the Southeastern area; his many 
landing authority in the field of medi- contributions to the Handbook of South 
legal physical anthropology, especially with American Indians; his Archaeology of the 
pect to problems of human _ identifica- Florida Gulf Coast; and his searching critique 
ion. of the Chavin problem. 
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EARL H. MORRIS 
Recipient of the Alfred Vincent Kidder Award, 1953 


On Dr. Kidder’s retirement from the Carnegie Institution in 1950, his mul- 
titude of friends honored his long and distinguished career by establishing the 
Alfred Vincent Kidder Award, consisting of a bronze medal to be given every 
third year, by the American Anthropological Association, for eminence in the 
field of Southwestern or Middle American archeology. For his outstanding 
contributions to both Southwestern and Mesoamerican study, Dr. Earl H. 
Morris, of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, was selected as the Kidder 
Award Medalist for 1953. 

Specifically, his contributions toward the analysis and understanding of 
the Anasazi culture sequences, his laborious and informative excavations in 
recent years in Basketmaker sites near Durango, Colorado, his earlier excava- 
tion of Aztec Ruin and his reconstruction of the Great Kiva there, and his 
monumental work on the La Plata district of Colorado, comprise the high- 
lights of his Southwestern work. His contributions in Mesoamerica are 
memorialized in his brilliant excavation and repair of the Temple of the War- 
riors at Chichen Itza. He is a skilled and ingenious field man and director 
of excavation. He has contributed heavily and directly toward an orderly in- 
terpretation of culture sequences in the entire Southwest. Throughout his 
entire career, generous assistance to all students has characterized his work 
and has led to the annual widening of his circle of friends. 
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Symposium 


Unlike previous symposia, this is a round robin. Swadesh’s article was sent 
to Quimby and then with Quimby’s comment to Collins, and then with both 
comments to Haury, etc.—EDITOR. 


Time Depths of American Linguistic Groupings 


MORRIS SWADESH 
New York City 


eae time depths of American Indian groupings are set forth here in 
Table 1. A supplement, Table 2, gives additional details on internal 
relationships within the Salishan stock. These time depths have been calcu- 
lated from percentages of agreement in noncultural vocabulary, according to 
the method known as glottochronology or lexical statistics which is described 
in articles cited in the bibliography. The material was prepared under the Lan- 
guage Divergence Project sponsored by the Social Science Research Council 
of Columbia University. The aim has been in general to give time depths for 
all language groupings where a percentage of agreement was available to the 
compiler either in published sources or in research completed though not yet 
published. 

The classification of families and stocks follows established lines except 
for the recognition of some recently demonstrated groupings, to wit, the 
Huavemayan complex, bringing together Mayan, Zoquean, Totonacan and 
Huave; and the connection of Jicaque with Hokan. On the other hand, Mixe- 
Zoque is not included in Penutian, as Sapir and Freelander have proposed, 
because it seems to have a closer relationship with the Huavemayan languages. 
This of course is not to deny that Penutian and Huavemayan are related at a 
more remote time depth. 

All the time depths given here have to be regarded as provisional in greater 
or lesser degree. This follows, first, from the fact that the lexicostatistic meth- 
od has not yet been developed to its maximum reliability (it cannot be until 
more research has been done on control cases); second, the test lists are much 
too limited in some cases; and, finally, the phonological formulas and struc- 
tural reconstruction necessary for maximally reliable identification of cognates 
in each pair of languages has not been sufficiently worked out. Despite these 
limitations, it seems desirable to publish a list of tentative dates so that the 
provisional determinations may be known pending eventual verification or 
improvement. 


EXPLANATION OF TABLES 


(1) Terminology for Groupings. The terms applying to different ranges of time depth are applied 
according to a flexibly used scale: ‘family’ for groupings of up to about 2000 years of time 
depth, ‘stock’ from about 2000 to 5000 years, phylum for greater time depths 

(2) Calculation of Indicated Time Depth. Computations are based on a common retention rate of 
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TABLE 1 


DIVERGENCE IN AMERICAN LINGUISTIC GROUPINGS 


Language Grouping 


Eskaleut stock 
Eskimoan family 


Nadene stock 
Dene substock 


Mosan phylum 
Chemkashan subphylum 
Wakashan stock 
Chimakuan stock 
Salishan subphylum or stock 
Interior substock 
Coast substock 
N Georgian family 
S Georgian family 
Puget family 
Olympic family 


Penutian phylum 


Utaztekan stock 


Hokanoid phylum 
Hokan stock 


Eastern Hokanoid 


Huavemayan phylum 


Mayan stock 


Arawakan stock 


Entities Compared 


Eskimoan-Aleut 
Yukon-Greenland 


Tlingit-Hupa etc. 


Salishan-Quileute 
Kwakiutl-Quileute 
Nootka-Kwakiutl 
Quileute-Chemakum 
Pentlatch-Kalispel 
Lillooet-Coeurdalene 
Squamish-Quinault 
Comox-Pentlatch 
Clallam-Nootsack 
Nisqually-Skagit 
Quinault-Cowlitz 


Yokuts-Chinook 
Yokuts-Tsimshian 
Tsimshian-Chinook 


Nahua-Paiute 
Nahua-Papago 
Papago-Paiute 


Washo-Comecrudo 
Washo-Jicaque 
Comecrudo-Chontal 
Chontal-Jicaque 
Chontal-Yuma 
Yuma-Yana 
Yana-Chimariko 
Chitimacha-Atakapa 


Totonac-Yucatec 
Huave-Totonac 
Huave-Zoque 
Huave-Yucatec 
Yucatec-Zoque 
Zoque-Totonac 
Yucatec-Huastec 


Dominica-Lokono 


Indicated Cognate 

1 ime-Depth Ratio 

in Centuries 
30 31/85* 
10 93/143 
20 36/82 
86 6/53* 
65 11/156 
29 50/164 
21 58/138 
55 10 % 
35 23 & 
46 14 Y 
20 45 % 
21 40 % 
8 71% 
25 36 % 
55 13/125 
55 11/110 
44 11/70 
31 38/140 
29 34/117 
27 26/82 
55 11/92 
45 11/75 
35 15/65 
34 19/79 
35 11/48 
37 15/67 
38 22/113 
47 24/169 
65 12/186 
60 15/187 
58 17/193 
58 17/197 
55 20-193 
45 25/184 
32 47/178 
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TABLE 2 


SALISHAN INTERNAL RELATIONSHIPS 
by Maximum and Minimum Divergences among Substocks 


Indicated Cognate 
Language Grouping Substocks Compared Time-Depth Ratio 
in Centuries 


Coast-Interior Pentlatch-Kalispel . . . 10% ... 28% 
Fraser-Lillooet 

Coast-Bellacoola Quinault-B ... Pentlatch-B. 50... 35 12%... 

Coast-Tillamook Satsop-T . . . Fraser-T. 14% ...23% 

Bellacoola-Interior B-Kalispel . . .B-Lillooet re 11% ...19% 

Bellacoola-Tillamook 47 14% 

Tillamook-Interior T.-Coeurdalene .. . T.- 44... 36 16% ...22% 


Okonagon 


66% per 1000 years; by the formula ‘=log C+log .66; that is, indicated time depth in thou- 
sands of years is equal to logarithm of 66%. (In the table the time periods are given in cen- 
turies.) Indicated time may be less than the actual time if the two languages have developed 
in contact with each other. Where a grouping has more than two languages, the smallest 
percentage of common vocabulary and therefore the longest indicated divergent time must be 
taken to reflect most fully the actual period of differentiation. In Table 2, Salishan Internal 
Relationships, minimum as well as maximum indicated time depths are given. Larger per- 
centages and shorter apparent periods of divergence are due either to late separation of a pair 
of languages within the stock or to close contact during part of the period of divergence. 

3) Cognate Ratio. Since the size of the test has a bearing on the reliability of the calculations, the 
number of cognates actually found and the size of the total test list available for comparison is 
given under Cognate Ratio. Unfortunately some of the computations had to be based on short 


ists. Where the test list is in the neighborhood of 200 items, the probable error is about 3% per 

1000 years, amounting to about one century for each ten of time depth. Thus, a divergence 
listed as 40 may be thought of as about 40+4 centuries. Cognate ratios marked with asterisk 

Eskaleut, Mosan) are calculated by comparing a contemporary language with a recon 
structed proto-language, time allowance then being made for the estimated date of the proto 
language. In the Dene count, the Hupa list was pieced out with material from other cases, the 
comparison is of two contemporary languages. In Salishan, percentages of cognates are given 
instead of the actual cognate counts, because the latter were not available; the test lists varied 
between 138 and 165 test pairs. 

4) Maximum and Minimum Divergences. For Salishan there is available an extensive series of 
indicated time depths among the twenty-eight component languages. To present the relation 
ships in succinct and easily usable form, Table 2 has been drawn up to show minimum indi 
cated time depths for each pair of substocks, thus supplementing the simple maximums given 
in Table 1. 
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COMMENTS 
By George I. Quimby, Chicago Natural History Museum 


Swadesh’s glottochronological assessment of Chitimacha and Atakapa pro- 
vides a provisional time depth of 47 centuries. This means that Chitimacha 
and Atakapa have been separate languages since about 2050 B.C. It also sug- 
gests the possibility that the Chitimacha and Atakapa have been distinct cul- 
tural units for 4,700 years. 

Unfortunately there is no cultural continuum that the archeologist can 
demonstrably associate with either Atakapa or Chitimacha. If, however, it 
should be discovered that Chitimacha culture and its antecedents were a part 
of the cultural continuum of the lower Mississippi Valley, then the glotto- 
chronological date of 2050 B.C. would indicate an antiquity far greater than is 
presently known for the region and its cultural periods. It would be of particu- 
lar interest to see this new method applied to Tunica (for which there is some 
archeological background) and Chitimacha as well as to some of the Siouan 
and Muskogean groups of the Mississippi Valley. 


By Henry B. Collins, Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution 


Swadesh’s estimates of time depth for Eskimo and Aleutian are in close 
agreement with the evidence of archeology, dendrochronology, and radio- 
carbon analysis. His estimate of 1,000 years as the time of separation of the 
eastern and western branches of Eskimo proper is of particular significance if 
viewed in relation to previous reconstructions of culture growths, contacts, 
and population movements in the northern part of the Eskimo area (Jenness 
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1928, 1933, 1941; Collins 1934, 1937a, 19376, 1940); it coincides very closely 
with the estimated time of what was probably one of the most important 
events in the history of the Eskimos, namely, the migration that carried the 
Thule culture from the north coast of Alaska eastward to Arctic Canada and 
and Greenland. And the very close similarity of the northern Eskimo dialects 
from Bering Strait to West Greenland seems best explained on the basis of 
another, and later, migration for which there is also clear archeological evi- 
dence—a return movement of Thule peoples to northern Alaska within the past 
few centuries. As these prehistoric population and culture movements suggested 
by archeology offer a possible explanation for Swadesh’s linguistic groupings 
and age estimates, it may be of interest to outline them briefly in order to see 
how the new technique of lexicostatistical dating fits in with the cultural evi- 
dence and that of other dating techniques. 

In Table I Yukon and Greenland are representative units of the two Es- 
kimo languages which Swadesh (1951: 66-70) has named Yupik and Inupik. 
Yupik includes Siberian Eskimo (Yuit) and the dialects from Norton Sound 
southward (Unaaliq on the south shore of Norton Sound, Nunivak Island, and 
Kuskokwim). Inupik is the group designation for the more northerly dialects 
(Inglestat at the east end of Norton Sound, Wales, Barrow, Mackenzie, 
Coronation Gulf, and West Greenland). As Swadesh points out, this iinguistic 
dichotomy was first recognized by Jenness, whose linguistic studies in Corona- 
tion Gulf and Alaska showed that “ . . . the dialects of the Siberian coast and 
of the Yukon and Kuskokwim deltas diverged more widely from those spoken 
north of Norton Sound than the latter from the dialects of far-distant Green- 
land and Labrador. This has undoubtedly an important bearing on the early 
history of the Eskimos, although its full import is not yet clear” (Jenness 
1928: 174). 

The import of Jenness’ observation became clearer within the next decade 
when archeology revealed a 2,000-year culture sequence in the Bering Strait 
area and also the approximate time and place of origin of the Thule culture: 
(1) Norton Sound, it was seen, not only was the dividing line between the 
northern and southern Eskimo dialects, but also marked the boundary be- 
tween two rather sharply contrasting forms of culture in general, as indicated 
by basically different types of houses, lamps and cooking pots, art and many 
other features. It was also the dividing line between two distinct physical 
types—the broad, low-headed Eskimo type to the south of Norton Sound and 
the narrower, more high-headed and specialized Eskimo type to the north 
and east; (2) the Birnirk culture at Point Barrow, which was later than Old 
Bering Sea and contemporaneous with the early Punuk of St. Lawrence Is- 
land, was the Alaskan form directly ancestral to the Thule culture. The latter, 
having spread to the central regions and Greenland around 1,000 years ago, 
formed the principal foundation for modern Eskimo culture in northern 
Alaska, Greenland, and parts of northern Canada. The Birnirk-Punuk-Thule 
relationship and the Birnirk to Thule sequence, first postulated on the basis 
of typology and indirect archeological evidence, was verified by stratigraphic 
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evidence at Kurigitavik, a Thule-Punuk site at Cape Prince of Wales, Bering 
Strait. The site had been occupied during the period when Punuk culture was 
flourishing on St. Lawrence Island and when other Thule Eskimos to the north 
of Wales were moving eastward to the Canadian Arctic; (3) this led to the 
conclusion that the close similarity of the Eskimo dialects from north Alaska to 
Greenland, and the relative uniformity of other aspects of culture in the same 
area—phenomena that so often had been remarked upon and interpreted as 
indicating a tenacious and deep-seated cultural conservatism on the part of 
the Eskimo, were, as Stefansson (1914: 7-8) and Sapir (1916: 34-35) had cor- 
rectly deduced, the results of relatively recent contacts and movements and 
not of an innate conservatism. In pre-Thule times, when the Old Bering Sea 
and Dorset cultures had occupied the western and eastern Arctic, respectively, 
there had been a diversity rather than uniformity of Eskimo culture; (4) the 
observed linguistic and cultural uniformity was therefore in large part the 
result of migrations that took place during the Thule period, the basis for the 
uniformity having been established around 1,000 years ago when some of the 
Thule Eskimos first moved eastward from northern Alaska to Greenland; (5) 
the ties thus established between east and west were further strengthened in 
recent centuries by a return migration which brought Thule peoples and cul- 
ture back to northern Alaska as far as Norton Sound. The evidence for this 
was the fact that a number of specific features of the Canadian Thule culture 
such as soapstone lamps and cooking pots, wick ledges on pottery lamps, 
drilled lashing holes and rivet holes on harpoon heads, trace buckles and 
swivels for the dog harness, knobbed arrow tangs, ulu handles with central 
hole, small ivory bird figures used as dice—were equally characteristic of 
modern and protohistoric Alaskan Eskimo culture north of Norton Sound, 
but were never found at the older Alaskan sites. The close interrelationship 
between the northern Eskimo dialects from West Greenland to Norton Sound 
seemed more likely to have been one of the results of this late return migration 
than of the original eastward spread of the Thule culture; (6) somatological 
evidence suggested that actual movements of people were responsible for the 
late east to west spread of the Thule culture, for the skulls from prehistoric 
Thule sites in Canada, like those of the Southampton Island and Smith Sound 
Eskimo—the two modern groups whose culture was closest to the Thule— 
were aimost identical with those of the modern Point Barrow Eskimo (Jenness 
1928, 1933, 1941; Collins 1934, 19374, 19376: 267, 288-89, 366-70; 1940: 539- 
40, 556-66; 1951: 454-55). 

Mathiassen’s (1927) original estimate of 1,000 years as the age of the Ca- 
nadian Thule culture seemed to have been confirmed by his later (1930) 
excavations in Greenland which showed that the Inugsuk, a late phase of Thule 
culture, was contemporaneous with the Norse settlements in S.W. Greenland, 
apparently in the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries. Holtved (1944, IT:139, 
165) assigns the Canadian Thule culture itself to the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, and the earliest Thule stage in Inglefield Land, N.W. Green- 
land, to the eleventh or twelfth centuries. The present writer placed the time 
of the original Thule migration from Alaska at about A.D. 900, within the 
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period of the Punuk culture (Collins 1940:545, 562). This coincides almost 
exactly with Swadesh’s estimate of 1,000 years as the time of separation of the 
northern and southern Eskimo dialects. However, Giddings (19526:108) was 
able to obtain tree-ring dates of 1202 to 1242 from house timbers at Ahteut, 
the oldest of his Kobuk sites, placing the occupancy of the site at around 
A.D. 1250. As the Ahteut harpoon heads are identical with those from Punuk 
sites on St. Lawrence Island, we thus have a firm date—the first half of the 
thirteenth century—for the Punuk culture, a date somewhat later than I had 
estimated. This of course is not the beginning date for Punuk; on St. Law- 
rence Island, nearer its center and place of origin, it would have existed for an 
undetermined period prior to the thirteenth century. Assuming that the orig- 
inal Thule migration occurred somewhere within the time span of Punuk, it 
might reasonably be placed at around the twelfth century. As I have pointed 
out elsewhere (Collins 19535) there are reasons for believing that the Thule 
culture did not reach Greenland until after the establishment of the Norse 
colonies at the end of the tenth century. This would point to the eleventh 
century as the earliest possible date for eastern Thule, and the twelfth century 
as the most probable, which in fact is the date Holtved (1944, II:42) gives in 
his table. 

If we accept the hypothesis that the eastward movement of the Thule 
culture was the mechanism responsible for the separation of Yupik and Inu- 
pik, there is something less than 200 years difference between Swadesh’s time 
estimate for the linguistic split and the time estimate for the population and 
culture movement suggested by archeology and dendrochronology. 

Swadesh’s estimate of 3,000 years as the time of separation of Eskimo and 
Aleut agrees exactly with the radiocarbon date of 3018+ 230 years obtained on 
charcoal from the lower levels of Laughlin’s early Aleut site at Nikolski, 
Umnak Island (Laughlin and Marsh 1951; Laughlin 1952). This is some 800 
years older than the radiocarbon date of 2258+ 230 years for Okvik, the earliest 
stage of Old Bering Sea, and is in agreement with archeological indications 
that the ancestors of the Aleuts left the Bering Strait region before the full 
development of Old Bering Sea and Ipiutak (Collins 1940:575; 1951:434). 

The only carbon-14 dates available for the Arctic coast are 912 and 973 
+170 years for the Ipiutak sites at Point Hope and Kotzebue Sound. This is 
only some 200 years earlier than the actual tree-ring date for Punuk and 100 
years earlier than the estimated time of the eastward Thule movement. How- 
ever, there is reason for questioning the accuracy of the carbon-14 dating of 
Ipiutak as this culture is much closer in art style and implement typology to 
Okvik-Old Bering Sea than to Punuk or Thule. If the 2258+230 date for 
Okvik is correct—and it agrees almost exactly with the date that has been 
estimated from archeological evidence (Collins 1940:545)—one would expect 
the beginning date for Ipiutak to be only a few centuries, perhaps 500 years, 
later. This would be in general agreement with the 2016+ 250 date for the 
somewhat older Ipiutak-like culture found by Giddings (1949) in the middle 
levels of the Iyatayet site at Cape Denbigh. 

Whatever their actual age, Okvik-Old Bering Sea and Ipiutak undoubtedly 
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date from a time prior to the differentiation of the northern and southem 
Eskimo dialects. Moreover, if we were to speculate on archeological-linguistic 
correlations at such an early time level it might be suggested that the Okvik. 
Old Bering Sea, and Ipiutak Eskimos spoke proto-Yupik and the Punuk 
Eskimos early Yupik. At any rate the modern Siberian and St. Lawrence 
Island Eskimos, whose language is Yupik, are descended culturally from 
Okvik, Old Bering Sea, and Punuk. And though Ipiutak is best known at 
Point Hope on the Arctic coast it was, as Larsen and Rainey (1948:154) have 
shown, in some ways closely related and in part no doubt ancestral to the 
culture of the modern Bering Sea Eskimos south of Norton Sound, a supposi- 
tion borne out by Giddings’ discovery of Ipiutak-like culture with carbon-14 
date of 2,016 years at Cape Denbigh and by Larsen’s discovery of additional 
old Ipiutak-like sites on Kuskokwim Bay. On the whole there is significant 
agreement between the linguistic and archeological evidence. Linguistic di- 
versity, itself an indication of time depth, is characteristic of those parts of 
the Eskimo area where the oldest and most highly developed cultures have 
been found—N.E. Siberia, Bering Strait, the Bering Sea coast of Alaska, and 
the Aleutians—while linguistic uniformity is observable throughout the rest 
of the Eskimo territory where the Thule culture spread within relatively 
recent times. In the western regions mentioned we have today as in the past a 
combination of factors—economic stability based on an abundance and vari- 
ety of food resources, density and stability of population, cultural complexity, 
diversity of Janguage and physical type, and demonstrated time depth for 
early Eskimo and related pre-Eskimo cultures—that point clearly to these as 
the regions in which Eskimo culture, following its Old World Mesolithic be- 
ginnings, took form and developed (Sapir 1916:82-83; Kroeber 1939: 24-27, 
157; Collins 1940:542-43, 584; 1943, 1951; Laughlin 1951, 1952; Laughlin 
and Marsh 1951). 

In commenting on language and culture relationships in the central and 
eastern Arctic we have spoken thus far only of the Thule culture, the move- 
ments of which seem to have been responsible for the remarkable linguistic 
homogeneity in these regions. The phenomenon of the Dorset culture, which 
preceded Thule, remains to be considered. Except in basic economy, the Dorset 
and Thule cultures are unlike each other in almost every respect; they clearly 
are of different age and origin. Previous indications that the Dorset people leit 
Alaska more than 2,000 years ago are strengthened by the occurrence of sig- 
nificant resemblances between Dorset and the much older Denbigh Flint 
Complex (Collins 1951, 1953a, 19536). Time depth of the magnitude thus 
suggested for Dorset would mean that after several thousand years of change 
the Dorset language might scarcely have been recognizable as Eskimo, even 
if there had been a common bond originally. However, though the Dorset 
culture existed in the central and eastern Arctic long before the Thule, there 
seems to have been some overlap toward the end of the Dorset time span. If 
the newly arrived Thule Eskimos had found the Dorset people speaking a 
language in any way related to their own Alaskan dialect, and if anything 
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like close relations had been established between the two peoples, the Thule 
dialect would probably have been affected in some way. The fact that the 
linguistic picture shows no indication of the presence of a foreign or non-Thule 
element in the central or eastern Arctic, such as we know did exist, means 
probably that Dorset-Thule contacts were of short duration and limited scope, 
that the Dorset people disappeared soon after the arrival of the Thule Eski- 
mos, and also that the Dorset language in all probability was only remotely 
related to Eskimo. 

The linguistic homogeneity in the central and eastern Arctic has important 
implications also in connection with the theory that the central form of Eskimo 
culture is older than that in Alaska and Greenland, and in particular the view 
of Birket-Smith (1929, IT; 1936: 189-90; 1952) that one of the central groups— 
the inland dwelling Caribou Eskimos—are the direct descendants of a proto- 
Eskimo stock, the living ancestors, so to speak, of all the Eskimos. The only 
central group included in Swadesh’s study are the Copper Eskimos of Corona- 
tion Gulf. Their dialect is Inupik, like north Alaskan, Mackenzie, and West 
Greenland. However, Hirsch (n.d.) has extended the picture by bringing the 
two best known inland groups into the comparison—the Caribou Eskimos 
and the inland Eskimos of the Colville drainage in northern Alaska. The dia- 
lects of these two inland groups are also found to be Inupik, closely related to 
those spoken by their coastal neighbors. If the Caribou Eskimos are the last 
remnant of a proto-Eskimo stock that had lived for many centuries in the 
sarren Grounds west of Hudson Bay where, in almost complete isolation from 
other Eskimos their primitive culture had remained virtually unchanged, their 
language should also have retained some of its primitive features and should 
be at least in some degree different from that of their neighbors. The fact that 
their dialect does not differ significantly either from that of other central 
Eskimos or the Thule-derived coastal groups should be enough in itself to 
invalidate the theory of the ancestral status of the Caribou Eskimos, especially 
since the theory is opposed by the evidence of archeology (Collins 19374: 379- 
80; 1940:542-44; 1951:435). Similarly, the fact that the dialect of the inland 
Colville Eskimos is closely related to that of the Barrow and other coastal 
Inupik groups lends no support to the theory (Larsen and Rainey 1948) of a 
sharp cultural dichotomy, reflecting not merely a different mode of life but 
also an age difference, between inland caribou-hunting palae-Eskimos and 
coastal whale-hunting neo-Eskimos, a theory that is open to a number of 
serious objections on grounds other than linguistic. 

Swadesh points out that the time depths suggested by glottochronology 
should be recognized as provisional. In the Eskimo area, as we have seen, they 
are in substantial or in some cases remarkably close agreement with the find- 
ings of archeology, dendrochronology, and radiocarbon dating. From this it 
would seem reasonable to conclude that lexicostatistical dating is a reliable 
index of time depth for Eskimo. If archeological evidence were needed to test 
the general validity of the method none perhaps would be more suitable than 
that from the Arctic. In attempting to correlate linguistic and archeological 
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time depth the primary problem is whether or not the speakers of a particular 
language are descended from prehistoric people whose cultural remains are 
found in the same or some other locality. This linking of past and present 
involves fewer difficulties in the Arctic, where Eskimo is the only language, 
than it does in areas where there may be two or more linguistic stocks and 
numerous languages. Also, the archeological record is unusually complete in 
the Arctic; here the frozen ground has preserved wood, bone, ivory, baleen, 
skin and other perishable materials which makes it possible to trace cultural 
change and continuity in almost the whole of their material form. Of course 
we can never know with certainty what languages were spoken by the people 
whose cultures we call Okvik, Old Bering Sea, or Ipiutak. But these cultures 
are only richer, more elaborate forms of present-day Alaskan Eskimo culture 
On St. Lawrence Island developmental changes in art and implement types at 
five more or less contiguous sites of different ages reveal an unbroken culture 
sequence from Okvik to modern Yuit Eskimo, and on Little Diomede Island 
the present Eskimo village is located on an old site which seems to have been 
occupied continuously since Okvik times. We have a radiocarbon date of 2,258 
years for Okvik, which coincides closely with the date estimated from archeo- 
logical evidence. Lexical analysis now indicates that Aleutian and Eskimo 
proper diverged from a common source around 3,000 years ago. This means 
that between 2,000 and 3,000 years ago, somewhere to the north of the Aleu- 
tians, there lived people speaking proto-Eskimo dialects which later developed 
into modern Yupik and Inupik. And it seems only reasonable to assume that 
among them were the people who at that time were living on the shores of 
N.E. Siberia, St. Lawrence and the Diomede Islands and who left behind the 
cultural remains we describe as Okvik and Old Bering Sea. 

As for the second linguistic-archeological correlation that we have dis- 
cussed—the postulated role of the Thule culture in relation to the Yupik- 
Inupik break—we can be much more certain of the linguistic identification. 
For the Thule culture is so recent and so thoroughly a part of the Eskimo con- 
tinuum that there can be no doubt whatever that its carriers spoke Eskimo. 
The homogeneity of the northern Eskimo dialects admits of no other possi- 
bility. 

It is to be hoped that lexicostatistical studies such as those initiated by 
Swadesh may be extended to other Eskimo dialects. Hirsch has done this for 
three groups—Inland Alaska, Caribou, and Iglulik—and has presented data 
on the internal relationships of a total of 10 dialects. It would be interesting 
to know also the relationship between the Wales and Diomede dialects. Wales 
belongs in the Inupik group and its archeological base is Thule, influenced by 
Punuk. The little archeological information available from the Diomedes 
points to close cultural associations with Wales in late prehistoric and modern 
times, but earlier connections with Okvik and Old Bering Sea. In the eastern 
Arctic it would be interesting to see if the speech of the Polar Eskimos of 
N.W. Greenland had been affected by the immigration of Eskimos from north- 
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ern Baffin Island which is known to have occurred in the eighteen-sixties. It 
would also be desirable to apply the lexicostatistical technique to the Ang- 
magssalik dialect of East Greenland. According to Svend Frederiksen (per- 
sonal communication) this dialect is considerably different from others in 
Greenland and it would be interesting to test the possibility that in the isola- 
tion of the East Coast these Eskimos may have retained a more archaic form 
of speech embodying perhaps elements of Yupik as well as Inupik. 
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By Emil W. Haury, University of Arizona 


The time depth in centuries for linguistic changes in the Utaztekan stock 
given by Swadesh are: Nahua-Paiute, 31; Nahua-Papago, 29; Papago-Paiute, 
27. Stated in another way this means that roughly between 1050 and 750 B.C. 
the Nahua, Paiute and Papago diverged from each other as distinct linguistic 
entities. Because these groups today are also recognizably separate culturally, 
the inference is logically drawn that cultural change was a concomitant of lin- 
guistic change. This step seems to me to be necessary if lexicostatistical dating 
is to be tested archeologically. 

For the Utaztekan groups, the linking of the past and the present is not 
as readily demonstrated as in the case made out for the Arctic peoples by 
Collins. The intervals of divergence between the three pairs of entities com- 
pared, namely two centuries in each instance, seem less significant than the 
indications that the divergences can be compressed into such a short time span 
about 3,000 years ago. 

The archeological record for this time period is still spotty, but over a wide 
area the traces of a hunter-gatherer group, probably at the threshold of agri- 
culture (San Pedro stage of the Cochise culture), are known. Sometime after 
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1000 B.C. and before the beginning of the Christian era cultural specialization 
began, culminating with the better known groups such as the Hohokam and 
the Mogollon. Dating controls available to the archeologist do not permit such 
specific assignments of time to these cultural differentiations as does Swadesh’s 
lexicostatistical analysis for linguistic divergence. Nevertheless, the two kinds 
of evidence, within broad limits, support each other and the two phenomena 
may well be related. Assuming that they are, we may also believe that the 
San Pedro ‘‘people” were Utaztekan speakers. The question then is: can con- 
tinuities for the named groups and the archeological remains be demonstrated 
to justify this assumption? 

Obviously for the Nahua, now widely dislocated geographically, no such 
relationship can be shown with the information at hand. Paiute archeology is 
shallow and rests stratigraphically on top of Puebloid remains of the thirteenth 
century whenever the two occur together. Only the Papago stand in the kind 
of relationship with the archeology that is necessary to test the validity of 
Swadesh’s analysis. From evidence in Ventana Cave (Haury and others, The 
Stratigraphy and Archaeology of Ventana Cave, Arizona, pp. 542-43 [1950]) 
the Papago were linked via the Desert Hohokam to the Cochise culture. This 
conclusion was based on data from physical anthropology (p. 520) and from 
cultural factors drawn from the stratigraphical record of the remains. Lin- 
guistic divergences within the Utaztekan stock at a time depth of thirty or so 
centuries therefore appear plausible. 


3y Gordon F. Ekholm, American Museum of Natural History 
By F. Ekhol 17 VU f Histor: 


Some judgment of the accuracy of Swadesh’s lexicostatistical method for 
arriving at time depth in language divergence appears to be possible in certain 
special cases by comparison with archeological records. Collins has shown that 
the estimates for the Eskimo languages agree very well with the archeology, 
and there is at least potentially a similar confirmation in the case of the Yuca- 
tec-Huastec pair of languages. This, however, is the only one of the seven pairs 
of languages of the Huavemayan stock listed in Table 1 which has any archeo- 
logic reference at the present time. Two of the languages studied, Huave and 
Zoque, have not been identified with any known archeological cultures, as far 
as I know, and there is certainly no cultural sequence of any length which can 
be ascribed to them. The case of Totonac is very confused. It has often been 
assumed that the culture of Tajin, with its distinctive art style, is ascribable 
to the Totonac, but this culture went into eclipse at the end of the Classic Pe- 
riod and we don’t know enough about the archeology of the Post-Classic Pe- 
riod in central Vera Cruz to know if any replacement of populations or lan- 
guage took place. I am inclined to agree with Kelly that the builders of Tajin 
were Totonac speaking (Kelly and Palerm 1952), but there can be no real cer- 
tainty about this at the present time. 

The manner in which the archeological record confirms Swadesh’s estimate 
for the date of separation of the Yucatec and Huastec languages is discussed 
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by Swadesh in his now published “The Language of the Archaeologic Huas- 
tecs.’”’ He does not emphasize very pointedly, however, the degree to which the 
datings coincide, so I will comment briefly on the situation. 

As a result of stratigraphic work at the Huasteca in 1942, I formulated 
a series of six periods for the Tampico-Panuco area (1944). Periods I and II, I 
placed in the Archaic or Pre-Classic Period, III and IV in the Classic, and V 
and VI in the Post-Classic. I concluded on fairly certain evidence that the Pe- 
riod VI culture was that of the Huastec-speaking peoples of Conquest times. 
I also concluded that despite marked ceramic changes from period to period 
there was evidence of a certain continuity throughout the entire sequence and 
probably no complete change of population at any one point. No important 
influences from the Classic or Post-Classic Maya culture are apparent any- 
where in the sequence, but there is a marked similarity in ceramic forms be- 
tween the materials of Periods I and II of the Huasteca with those of Early 
Tres Zapotes in southern Vera Cruz and those of the Chicanel horizon of the 
Lowland Maya area. From this it seems probable that Huastec speech extends 
back to the Pre-Classic Period in the Tampico-Panuco area and that both cul- 
tural and linguistic connections with the Maya existed at some time during 
this period. We cannot be certain when these connections were broken, except 
that this occurred at least as early as the beginning of Classic times. It could 
have happened fairly well back in the Pre-Classic. 

By his methods Swadesh places the separation of the Huastec and Yucatec 
languages as occurring 32 centuries ago, or at 1300 B.C., a date which falls 
within our present estimates of the time range of the Mesoamerican Pre- 
Classic. Most Middle Americanists put the beginning of the Pre-Classic at 
about 1500 B.C., on the basis of carbon-14 dates from the Valley of Mexico, 
and its end at about the time of Christ. 

One is working here with a very complex situation and with speculations 
based on sequences and interareal correlations that are far from well estab- 
lished. From the archeology, I would guess that the separation of Huastec 
from the main body of the Maya would have occurred some few centuries after 
1000 B.C. rather than before that date, but it is extremely interesting that 
Swadesh’s date is not far off that derived from the archeological reconstruc- 
tion. 
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It has taken linguists over three decades to implement Sapir’s 1916 gen- 
eralization: “The greater the degree of linguistic differentiation within a stock 
the greater is the period of time that must be assumed for the development of 
such differentiation” (1949:452). The technique of lexicostatistic dating, or 
glottochronology, by a statistical comparison of vocabularies is so simple that 
it was long overlooked by linguists; Swadesh notes that it was the stimulus of 
radiocarbon dating that led him to the discovery of relatively constant rates 
of change in basic vocabulary and the possibility of accurately dating the time 
of dialect separation. Like its model, radiocarbon dating, it will be subject to 
critical examination by the professiona linguists as to its linguistic logic, and 
by archeologists and ethnologists as to the consistency of its results. 

Collins’ remarks on Eskimo-Aleut relationships not only give a concise and 
up-to-date review of Eskimo developments but also offer a convincing dem- 
onstration of the usefulness of the lexicostatistic techniques in this region. For 
some twenty-five years students of the Eskimo have supported rival and con- 
tradictory hypotheses as to Eskimo origins and development; these have grad- 
ually been resolved by extensive archeological investigations, particularly in 
the Bering Sea region, and by the application of radiocarbon dating and den- 
drochronology. The linguistic evidence, even on the vocabulary comparison 
level, not only confirms the archeological picture, but shows a close agree- 
ment in time depths with that supplied by radiocarbon dating and dendro- 
chronology. Comparison of vocabularies would have made many of the con- 
troversies pointless. 

The Eskimo region offers a reasonably simple situation, with considerable 
isolation and a linear spread over contiguous territory. The analysis of the 
Nadene stock, with northern, southern, and Californian divisions, will offer 
a more difficult test of the methodology, but the results when available may 
be even more interesting to ethnologists. That the Tlingit-Hupa separation is 
of the order of 2,000 years sounds reasonable but there is no outside control. 
Once the Athabaskan dialects are compared, one with another, however, we 
will have some check in the internal consistency of the relationships. And it 
will be extremely useful to have Navaho and other Southern Athabaskan 
groups pinned down a little more adequately than is the present case. 

The data presented in the Mosan phylum, and on Penutian and Hokan, 
add new time perspectives on West Coast languages. Since Powell’s time the 
linguistic diversity of California and the Northwest Coast has stood out in 
sharp contrast to the rest of the continent north of Mexico. The tentative 
dates assembled here reach in many cases beyond all but the earliest archeo- 
logical horizons, and indicate an early series of migrations and differentiations 
in place, without any extensive later linguistic swamping. Swadesh has else- 
where (1950) discussed the ethnological significance of the Salish groupings; 
where a language stock differentiates in place, mere vocabulary comparisons, 
such as Powell’s, can apparently reach to considerable time depths, since the 
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Salish groupings exhibit differences of the order of 5,000 years between ex- 
tremes. 

Gordon Ekholm, who discusses the Huavemayan dates, finds that the 
Huastec-Yucatec separation, as calculated by glottochronology, falls within 
present archeological estimates. Here, as on the western border of North 
America, the linguistic differentiation suggests a long time depth, though af- 
fected also by Mayan and Nahua expansion. The possibilities of archeological 
verification lie in the future for Huave, Zoque, Totonac and other groups, but 
a detailed comparison of the Mayan languages would be of great value for the 
archeologist and ethnologist alike. 

The estimates for the Utaztekan stock are of particular interest since the 
languages cover an extensive area of tiie Southwest and Mexico, regions with 
important archeological manifestations and surviving cultures. Haury dis- 
cusses certain of the assumptions involved in linking these phenomena but 
thinks they ‘“‘may well be related.”’ With regard to the Papago, whom he has 
linked to Cochise via the Desert Hohokam, he finds the assumed time depth of 
around 3,000 years to be adequate. Romney’s study of Uto-Aztekan (1953), 
presented at Tucson, offers additional reconstructions of the break-up of this 
stock between 1500-1000 B.C. and suggests the strong possibility that various 
groups were involved in certain of the archeological cultures of the Southwest. 
The failure to link Anasazi with earlier antecedents suggests a center of expan- 
sion somewhere to the south. 

East of the Rockies, in the Plains, Southeast, and Northeast, the time 
depths when calculated will be equally useful. In the Plains, for example, it 
may be possible to identify more clearly the peoples who developed the earth- 
lodge complex. Voegelin has recently dated the separation of Crow and 
Hidatsa at around A.D. 800; parallel separation dates for other Plains tribes 
should give us a clearer picture of the reoccupation of this important area. 
Similarly, the Iroquois problem may be clarified when we know the time rela- 
tions of Iroquois proper, Cherokee, and Caddoan; and the complex archeologi- 
cal developments in the Southeast may be related to marginal remnants of the 
Muskogean expansion. The relations of Algonkian to the Mosan phylum will 
also be exceedingly interesting. 

All this can come about if we can needle our linguistic colleagues into tak- 
ing some time off from their descriptive studies and looking at the materials 
already in their files. One way is to put the available data together ourselves. 
A year ago, in an attempt to get a preliminary framework in which to view the 
mountain province of northern Luzon, Philippines, two graduate students and 
I began a comparison of basic vocabulary from some seventeen dialects, with 
very useful results (Fox, Sibley and Eggan 1953). Since the standard Swadesh 
vocabulary items were available only in part, we compared the materials at 
hand and developed a table of relative relationships which gave us important 
information on the nature of dialect differentiation and spread, a preliminary 
classification of Mountain Province languages, and some indication of their 
relationships to lowland and central Luzon languages. Such a table also pro- 
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vides a check in terms of internal consistency; that Ilongot stood apart in all 
of its relationships is good evidence for its relatively long period of separation. 

Independently Dyen had been working on central Philippine languages 
(1953), utilizing both shared correspondences and lexicostatistic techniques, 
and his groups overlapped enough with ours to indicate the degree of corre- 
spondence. The results were promising enough so that Pittman and his group 
from the Summer Linguistic Institute are now completing a comprehensive 
survey of Philippine languages and dialects which will be useful to our Philip- 
pine Program and also fill in a section of the comprehensive survey of Malayo- 
Polynesian languages which Yale is sponsoring under the Tri-Institutional 
Program with the University of Hawaii and the Bishop Museum. Such surveys 
are of course not an end in themselves but they open up to research a whole 
series of problems which otherwise can merely be discussed. Imagine the revo- 
lution in African studies when the Bantu dialects are properly ordered and 
utilized to provide a framework for the understanding of cultural development 
south of the Sahara! 
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Hominids, Pebble Tools and the African 
Villafranchian' 


F. CLARK HOWELL 


W ashingion University School of Medicine (St. Louis) 


HE greatly accelerated pace of prehistoric research in the postwar years 

has made it necessary to reexamine certain problems in paleoanthropol- 
ogy. This is especially true for Africa where primitive hominids and pebble 
tools have been discovered in deposits of recognized Villafranchian age. These 
discoveries raise the question of the relationship, if any, between these earliest 
stone implements and the Villafranchian hominids. A related problem is the 
place of the Pliocene-Pleistocene boundary and the age of the Villafranchian 
stage in Africa with reference to the Pleistocene sequence in other parts of the 
Old World. A review of the evidence for Pleistocene man south of the Sahara 
will be presented at another time, but it is worth while here to clarify certain 
points about the Villafranchian stage in Africa in view of some misconcep- 
tions present in the literature. 

The first evidence of tool-making is found in deposits of the first pluvial 
(Kageran) stage in equatorial and southern Africa. Pebble tools of this age have 
been found on the eastern shores of Victoria basin at Kanam (Leakey 1936a, 
19365), and in the Kagera and Kafu river valleys west of the basin in Uganda 
(Wayland 1934; Lowe 1952); artifacts of comparable age have recently been 
found sealed im sifu in ancient gravel deposits in the Vaal river basin (Lowe 
1953). These implements, referred to the Kafuan stage of the Pre-Chelles- 
Acheul industry, were manufactured from waterworn pebbles of quartz or 
quartzite with stone percussion flaking in one direction, and on only one side, 
to produce a single, adze-like cutting edge. Although artifacts of Kafuan type 
are found rolled and abraded in deposits of post-Kageran age at various locali- 
ties south of the Sahara, the industry may well be restricted to the first pluvial 
stage. 

The Oldowan, a derivative stage of the African Pre-Chelles-Acheul, is 
found in deposits of the early part of the second pluvia! (Kamasian) stage. 
Some Oldowan implement types are found in the final phases of the Kafuan 
(Lowe 1952), however, so it is possible that this industry had its beginnings 
in the later part of the first pluvial stage. This problem may be clarified by 
future field work in northwestern and central Africa. Pebble tools of first end- 
pluvial age (Kageran-Kamasian interpluvial) have been found recently in 
southern Morocco (Mortelmans, Choubert and Hollard 1952) and also in the 
vicinity of Casablanca (Biberson 1953). An industry termed the Kafilian, more 
advanced than the Kafuan, is known from the Congo and is of the same ap- 
proximate age (Mortelmans 1947, 1949). These assemblages may well fill the 
gap between the Kafuan and the Oldowan. 
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In the Oldowan, pebbles and other nodular raw materials were flaked by 
stone percussion in two directions, and on both faces, to produce a crude sort 
of chopping tool; some flake implements with wide-angled, unprepared striking 
platforms are also found in Oldowan assemblages (Clark 1950). The Oldowan 
is known from sites around the Victoria basin (Lowe 1952), from old river 
gravels in the Congo (Mortelmans 1947, 1949), in Angola (Leakey 1949), in 
the Rhodesias (Jones 1949; Clark 1950), and in the Transvaal (Breuil and 
others 1948), and in ancient lacustrine beds in northern Tanganyika (Kent 
1941; Leakey 1951). 

A pebble-tool industry is also known from northwestern Africa, at the site 
of Ain Hanech, near St. Arnaud (Constantine, Algeria) (Arambourg and Balout 
1952). The implements, found in fluvio-lacustrine deposits and underlying 
conglomerates, include spherical, polyhedral worked pebbles (boules), and 
chopping tools with a sinuous cutting edge, produced by alternate, bifacial 
stone percussion flaking. This industry appears to be typologically more ad- 
vanced than the Kafuan, and may well fall between the Kafuan and the Oldo- 
wan known from south of the Sahara. 

At the site of Kanam (Kenya), a fauna clearly Villafranchian in its com- 
position is known from the Kafuan pebble-tool levels (Kent 1942). This as- 
semblage is closely allied with the rich fauna from the lacustrine beds of the 
Omo river area in southern Abyssinia (which have not yet yielded pebble 
tools). A later but still Villafranchian fauna is present in deposits of the suc- 
ceeding end-pluvial (Kageran-Kamasian) stage in the Lake Albert-Edward- 
George depression of the Western Rift valley (Wayland and others 1926); de- 
posits of this stage likewise have not yet yielded pebble tools in situ. A more 
advanced fauna. lacking certain archaic elements, is known from the Olduvai 
(Leakey 1951) and Vogel river (Dietrich 1942) localities in northern Tangan- 
yika in beds which contain Oldowan pebble tools. At Ain Hanech, the fauna is 
upper Villafranchian, more advanced mammals being found in the upper clay 
beds than in the lower conglomerate levels (Arambourg and Balout 1952). 

In two instances, localities which have yielded pebble tools have also pro- 
vided skeletal remains of early hominids.*? At Kanam West, an incomplete 
mandible with the two right premolar teeth (and broken roots of incisors 
canines, and the right first molar) has been recovered (Leakey 1935, 1936a). 
Dating of this specimen to the Kageran stage deposits has been questioned 
(Boswell 1935), but the balance of evidence suggests that a Kageran date is 
warranted. This fragment may very well represent the first remains of a 
“Kafuan man” ever discovered. The specimen is so broken and incomplete 
that it is difficult to determine positively its relationship to other hominids; 
the shape and pattern of the crowns of the premolars do not resemble any of 
the australopithecine types so far known. 

In the Laetolil beds of the Vogel river, near Lake Eyasi, a hominid maxil- 
lary fragment with two premolar teeth has been found, and an isolated upper 
third molar was recovered some 3-6 kilometers away (Weinert 1950; Remane 
1951). The dental morphology of this specimen suggests that it should be in- 
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cluded within the australopithecine group; it resembles most closely the type 
from Sterkfontein (referred to Plesianthropus lransvaalensis) (Robinson 1953), 
(The specimen from the Vogel river has been referred by Weinert to Megan- 
thropus africanus.) Oldowan pebble tools are reported (but not described) 
from the Laetolil deposits (Kent 1941); unfortunately, the relation of such 
implements to the hominid remains and the associated fauna found at the 
locality is not discussed in the literature. Nevertheless, this discovery is of 
particular importance since it suggests that some members of the australopith- 
ecine group may have been responsible for at least the younger stages of the 
pebble-tool industry. This problem deserves further field investigation at the 
original locality in the hope of obtaining more evidence on the association 
of primitive hominid remains and pebble tools in the same deposit. 

It has been known for some time that the australopithecines (in part) were 
associated with a fauna of Villafranchian affinities, but the relative dating of 
the various sites has been a point of dispute. On the basis of a variety of faunal 
and stratigraphic evidence, it is apparent that these hominids lived during the 
Villafranchian stage and into the post-Villafranchian or early middle Pleisto- 
cene (Oakley 1954). The five sites in southern Africa from which australo- 
pithecine skeletal remains have been recovered can be tentatively dated as 
follows: (1) Kageran pluvial stage: Limeworks, Makapansgat (central Trans- 
vaal); (2) End-Kageran (interpluvial) stage: Taung (Bechuanaland) and 
Sterkfontein (western Transvaal); (3) Kamasian pluvial stage: Kromdraai 
and Swartkrans (western Transvaal). The distribution of these’sites in time 
thus coincides with that of the pebble-tool industries; both are Villafranchian 
and early post-Villafranchian. There is no basis therefore to assume that “the 
australopithecines are Villafranchian in date and hence earlier than the makers 
of the pebble-culture of South Africa” (Bartholomew and Birdsell 1953). But 
in southern Africa, no trace of stone implements has been found in association 
with these early hominids at any of the five australopithecine sites. There is 
some evidence at the Limeworks, Makapansgat, and also at Taung, to indi- 
cate that these animals may have used ungulate humeri as clubs for killing 
baboons (Dart 1949), but this suggestion has not been widely accepted. 

The dating of both pebble tools and early hominid remains to the Villa- 
franchian stage in Africa raises the question of such a possible association in 
other parts of the Old World. To resolve this question, it is necessary to con- 
sider the place of the Pliocene-Pleistocene boundary and the date of the Villa- 
franchian stage. Unlike most earlier periods in the geologic succession, the 
boundary between Pliocene and Pleistocene is not everywhere a clearly de- 
marcated stratigraphic break. The Pleistocene epoch is characterized, how- 
ever, by the onset of world-wide changes of climate (Flint 1947) which are re- 
flected in deposits all over the world. The Pleistocene is also characterized by 
the initial appearance of several new mammalian genera: true horse (Equus), 
true cattle (Lepiobos), and elephants (Archidiskodon) of the meridionalis- 
planifrons group (Haug 1911). Application of these two criteria, one geological, 
the other paleontological, makes possible a clear delineation of Pliocene from 
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later Pleistocene deposits. Intercontinental correlations are admittedly still 
uncertain, but it is nonetheless useful to compare developments in different 
areas on the basis of this definition of the Pleistocene. 

A fourfold glacial sequence has been firmly established in the Alpine region 
but the relation of European continental and marine deposits to this sequence 
has been a major problem. For this reason, some workers (cf. Zeuner 1952) 
have regarded the continental Villafranchian beds and their marine equiva- 
lent, the Calabrian, as of late Pliocene age. A thorough examination of the evi- 
dence indicates, however, that this position is untenable. The classic Villa- 
franchian localities in southern France and in Italy indicate that deposits of 
the Villafranchian stage are separated unconformably from earlier Plaisancian- 
Astian sediments laid down in an extensive Pliocene sea (Movius 1949). In 
southern France, Villafranchian mammals are known from continental loess 
deposits of undoubted glacial age which establish unequivocally a correlation 
with the Giinz glacial stage in the Alps (Viret 1948). Marine deposits of the 
Calabrian sea contain a molluscan fauna with northern or boreal species indic- 
ative of the onset of colder conditions subsequent to the subtropical climate 
of the late Pliocene (Migliorini 1950; Movius 1949). On the basis of the most 
recent evidence, the Pleistocene age of the Villafranchian and Calabrian stages 
is established beyond cavil; this dating received international acceptance at the 
18th International Geological Congress held in London in 1948 (King and 
Oakley 1949). The Calabrian must therefore be correlated with the first Alpine 
glaciation; the succeeding Sicilian stage of high sea level, after the regression of 
the Calabrian Sea, must be synchronous with the first continental interglacial 
stage (Movius 1949). 

No pebble tools are known in deposits of the Calabrian or Villafranchian 
stages anywhere in Europe. The newer series of East Anglian Crags are de- 
posits of basal Pleistocene age on the basis of their molluscan fauna (Boswell 
1936, 1952). The supposed flint industries from the underlying sub-Crag de- 
posits (Moir 1927) are the product of natural agencies rather than the result of 
human manufacture (Barnes 1938); the same applies to the supposed artifacts 
referred to the ‘“‘Cromerian”’ from the Cromer Forest Bed (of first interglacial 
or succeeding interstadial age). The ‘‘long chronology” for the Somme ter- 
races which dates the Abbevillean to the first interglacial stage (Breuil and 
Koslowski 1931-1932, 1934; Breuil 1939) is questionable and this industry is 
apparently not present in Europe until the second glacial stage (Mindel in the 
Alps, Elster in northern Europe). The age of this industry has been established 
in northwestern Africa (site of Sidi Abderrahman, near Casablanca, Morocco) 
where Clacto-Abbevillean (‘‘Rahmanian’’) artifacts occur in interstratified de- 
posits between terraces of the Sicilian and Milazzian stages (Neuville and 
Ruhlmann 1941; Ruhlmann 1945). The Clactonian is certainly second inter- 
glacial in age in the Thames river valley, and probably also second glacial; 
it is similar in many respects to the Oldowan of central and southern Africa 
and the chopper/chopping-tool complex of southern and eastern Asia (cf. 
Warren 1951). 
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In Asia, erosion surfaces and unconformities separate Pliocene formations 
from later deposits of the Villafranchian stage in northern China and northern 
India; in Burma, and in Java, the Villafranchian stage is established on the 
basis of faunal evidence (Movius 1944). A fourfold glacial sequence established 
in the Himalayas affords a basis for correlation of deposits in adjacent lowland 
areas (De Terra and Paterson 1939). Correlation of insular regions which were 
once part of the Sunda Shelf is made possible through fairly detailed knowl- 
edge of the continental and insular Asian faunas of the Pliocene and Pleisto- 
cene. There is no evidence in southern and eastern Asia of hominid occupation 
prior to the early middle Pleistocene (Movius 1944, 1948). At that time, the 
first stages of the chopper/chopping-tool/hand-adze complex are present in 
upper Burma (Early Anyathian) and probably northern China (Locality 13 at 
Choukoutien). The “Punjab Flake Industry” (“‘Pre-Soan’’) is found during the 
Himalayan Second Glacial stage but its affinities to this complex are not 
clearly defined; a northern India form of the complex is present in the succeed- 
ing interglacial stage (Soan). 

There is a fundamental similarity between the African pebble tools and 
the early stages of the chopper/chopping-tool/hand-adze complex of southern 
and eastern Asia. The African pebble tools appear, however, at an earlier date 
in the Pleistocene (Table 1) suggesting that Africa was most likely the center 
of origin. Furthermore, the detailed morphological resemblance between the 
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earliest hominid known from southeast Asia (referred to Meganthropus palaeo- 


javanicus—from Sangiran, Java) and some later members of the australo- 


pithecine group (Robinson 1953) suggests derivation of the Asiatic hominids 
from some portion of the australopithecine radiation. Both the Djetis fauna, 
with which this Javan hominid is associated, and the somewhat more ad- 
vanced Trinil fauna with which Pithecanthropus is associated, are of early mid- 
dle Pleistocene, post-Villafranchian age (Hooijer 1951, 1952; Hooijer and Col- 
bert 1951). 

The view is widespread that the australopithecines of Africa lived too late 
to be ancestral to “‘true men” and also that “‘true men” were already living at 
the same time as the australopithecines. It is apparent, however, that aus- 
tralopithecine types were present in the basal Pleistocene (Villafranchian) 
of Africa, before any “‘true men” are recorded in the fossil record, as well as 
later in the early middle Pleistocene. It has been suggested that the several aus- 
tralopithecine varieties are of like geologic age (King 1951) but, as Robinson 
(1952) and Oakley (1954) point out, there is little evidence in favor of this 
conclusion; there is no evidence to suggest an upper Pleistocene age for any 
of these forms. In southern Africa, there is no evidence as yet to indicate that 
these particular australopithecines were tool-makers. The presence of an 
australopithecine in the Laetolil beds of the Vogel river, deposits which con- 
tain Oldowan pebble tools, is suggestive that some members of the australo 
pithecine group may have been responsible for the pebble-tool assemblages. 
The priority of these hominids in Africa, and the subsequent appearance in 
Europe and in Asia of industries closely related to the Pre-Chelles-Acheul 
complex of Africa, is highly suggestive of an original African center of ‘origin. 

Much has been said in the past about the Asiatic center of hominid origins. 
At the present time, there is little evidence to suggest that central Asia was 
this center as was once believed. Abundant evidence of Pliocene and Pleisto- 
cene mammalian faunas has been collected in the sub-Himalayan region but 
no hominid remains like those from the Villafranchian stage south of the Sa- 
hara have yet come to light; admittedly, such discoveries may possibly be 
made in the future. The writer believes that there is now much evidence in 
favor of tropical Africa as this center. It is in that region where the earliest 
examples of tool-making occur, and it may well be the region where character- 
istic hominid bipedalism was first attained. 

NOTES 

1 The author is grateful to the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research for 
financial assistance which made possible preparation of this paper. 

2 The term hominid is here used to include all members of the family Hominidae, a taxonomic 


category defined on the basis of bipedal locomotion. The term includes the australopithecine group 
which is generally referred to a separate subfamily (A ustralopithecinae) of the family Hominidae. 
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Wenner-Gren Foundation Supper Conference 


In June, 1926, Secretary Hubert Work, then Secretary of Interior under 
President Coolidge, asked the Institute for Government Research (the Brook- 
ings Institution) of Washington, D. C., to undertake a privately financed 
“comprehensive survey” of the administration of the affairs of the American 
Indian. The resulting report of the ten-member survey group, submitted in 
February, 1928, under the title The Problem of Indian Administration, is 
known as “the Meriam Survey,” from Lewis Meriam, who headed the Survey 
group. It became the guiding document for the administrative changes ini- 
tiated during President Hoover’s administiation by Indian Commissioners 
Rhodes and Scattergood and, with some important additions in matters of 
Indian self-government, was the foundation for much of the ‘‘New Deal for 
Indians” so vigorously pursued during the ensuing Democratic administra- 
tions by Commissioner John Collier. 

In the intervening quarter century anthropologists and other scholars in 
continuing contact with Indian tribes have closely observed their varying 
and altering reactions and adjustments both to these policies and to the chang- 
ing world. It is time that anthropologists ask themselves what facts and in- 
sights they now have to contribute. Hence, with conference funds provided 
by the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, Inc. to the 
editors of the American Anthropological Association to stimulate conferences 
and publications on anthropological thought, the editors brought together a 
small group of anthropologists to examine the basic assumptions underlying 
our national approach to the Indian problem. The purpose was not to evaluate 
administrative policies and practices but to examine objectively those assump- 
tions of fact or value, express or implied, which are held by the general Ameri- 
can public, by Congress, and by the Executive, and which appear to guide the 
present handling of Indian affairs. Does general anthropological knowledge of 
social organization, culture change and cultural resistance, and particular 
knowledge of the American Indian suggest how valid these assumptions may 
be? 

At the request of the editor, John Provinse prepared a list of the assump- 
tions (some of them contradictory) which seemed to him to underlie recent 
policies and practices involving Indians. This list was sent for comment to 
David F. Aberle*t, David A. Baerreis*t, Milton Barnett*t, John Bennett*f, 
Donald Colliert, John Collier*, Edward P. Dozier*t, Fred Eggan*t, Glenn L. 
Emmons, Jules Henry, M. J. Herskovitst, Francis Hsut, J. A. Jones*f, 
William J. Kelly, Edward A. Kennard, Clyde Kluckhohn*, Oliver La Farge* 
Alexander Lesser, D’Arcy McNickle*, George Quimbyt, Robert Redfield, 
Robert W. Rietz, Robert Ritzenthaler, Reynold J. Ruppé, Jr.*f, Thomas 
Segundof, Julian Steward*, Ruth Hill Useem*t, and John Useem. 

Written responses, by those marked with an asterisk, were reproduced and 
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distributed to participants. Agenda for the conference itself were then pre- 
pared (by analyzing the responses and reorganizing the assumptions) for the 
editor by Edward Bruner, Fred Gearing and Robert Merrill. 

In addition to names above marked with a dagger, and Provinse, all of 
the editors and a dozen graduate students attended the conference held at 
the University of Chicago on February 20, 19°4. The assumptions were dis- 
cussed systematically for three hours, after which it was agreed that Provinse 
would prepare a report of conference agreements to be sent to all other par- 
ticipants for comment and correction. Provinse’s resultant summary of con- 
ference conclusions was sent for comment to all participants and revised to 
take into account criticisms and corrections.—EDITOR. 


The American Indian in Transition 
JOHN PROVINSE AND oruHeERs 


An assumption which seems to underlie the basic philosophy of much 
of the United States approach centers about the idea that assimilation of 
the American Indian into the normal stream of American life is inevitable, 
that Indian tribes and communities will disappear. 

There was complete agreement on the part of the discussants that this 
prediction is unwarranted. Most Indian groups in the United States, after 
more than 100 years of Euro-American contact and in spite of strong external 
pressures, both direct and fortuitous, have not yet become assimilated in the 
sense of a loss of community identity and the full acceptance of American 
habits of thought and conduct. Nor can one expect such group assimila- 
tion within any short, predictable time period, say, one to four generations. 
The urge to retain tribal identity is strong, and operates powerfully for 
many Indian groups. It finds support in some of the attitudes and behavior 
of the general American public, and has been encouraged by federal policy 
for the past twenty years. Group feeling and group integrity among the 
American Indians are as likely to gain strength in the decades ahead as they 
are to lose it. 

On the other hand we may expect continuing adaptation of the Indian 
groups to the non-Indian society surrounding them. Modification will occur in 
Indian material culture, in Indian thought and value systems, and in tribal 
organizational arrangements. But the process of change will be so varied in 
degree or amount, so selective in type or aspect of cultural feature, and so 
dependent on social factors of racial prejudice, local attitudes, administrative 
practices in the larger American society, plus Indian group resistances, that it 
cannot be taken for granted for any particular group of Indians, much less for 
all. 

Further, the group was unanimously of the opinion that forced, or coercive, 
assimilation is self-defeating in practice, tending to antagonize and drive 
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underground in the Indian groups those leaders who might otherwise develop 
constructive and cooperative attitudes toward greater acceptance of non- 
Indian society. Also, the extent of coercion that would have to be applied in 
order to force assimilation—coercion sufficient to disperse the Indian communi- 
ties—would not be permitted by the American public. Meanwhile, the current 
practice of telling Indians that their assimilation is inevitable is probably more 
deterrent than contributory to adjustive changes, since it gives rise to feelings 
of anxiety and resistance that lead to rejection of new ideas and institutions. 

While tribal groups may be expected to survive indefinitely, individuals 
will continue to leave them, either to join already existing Indian communities 
in towns and cities, or to enter the larger American society as acculturated, 
relatively well accepted and adjusted individuals. Despite such individual out- 
migration the population of the Indian groups will probably maintain itself or 
increase due to high birth rates and falling death rates. 

The general prediction, therefore, is that Indian communities will maintain 
themselves as cultural islands, more or less well adjusted to or integrated into 
the American system, at the same time tiuat a growing number of individual 
Indians will make personal adjustments in the general society. With respect 
to the communities, therefore, the conference agreed that despite external 
pressures, and internal change, most of the present identifiable Indian groups 
residing on reservations (areas long known to them as homelands) will continue 
indefinitely as distinct social units, preserving their basic values, personality, 
and Indian way of life, while making continual adjustments, often superficiai in 
nalure, to the economic and political demands of the larger society. 

It was noted that cultural islands of many kinds presently exist in Ameri- 
ca, retaining their cultural identity in thought, value system, and custom, as 
they make adjustment to the political and economic pressures of the powerful 
culture surrounding them. The existence of such cultural islands is generally 
accepted as proper by the American public, if they do not violate the public 
sense of basic decency and are not considered an economic burden. There is 
also a contradictory feeling that differences should disappear in time, and in 
public and governmental thinking about Indian policy the feeling that differ- 
ences should disappear seems generally to take precedence over the feeling 
that groups have a right to self-determination. It is likely that this choice is 
made, not too consciously, because assimilation is thought to solve a problem 
the present economic burden of nonproductive Indian groups—which problem 
is not seen as solvable in any other way. 


In passing the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934, the U. S. Congress 
assumed that tribal self-governing organizations, either Indian or Euro- 
American in form, or combining elements of both, are feasible and culturally 
compatible means to carrying on tribal affairs without the assistance of 
federal or other agencies of government, and that these can be made compati- 
ble with other local and state governing agencies. The conference agreed that 
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these assumptions are sound. But it also agreed that such organizational ar- 
rangements, if imposed upon a group rather than organized by it, will not func- 
tion effectively. Experience indicates that the successful operation of those 
forms of organization which are supported by Indian rather than Westem 
cultural sanctions requires an increased tolerance and understanding by state 
and local governments, and the willingness of such governmental units to ac- 
cept and work with the variant forms of organization. 

With the recent removal of the last remaining federal legal restriction on 
the personal liberty of Indians—the repeal of the Indian liquor laws—our 
policy seems clearly based on the assumption that Indians are able to exercise 
all the rights and duties of normal citizenship without the special status or 
personal disability implied in the term “‘wardship.”’ On the other hand, the 
federal government does have special trustee relationships to Indian property 
and Indian lands, different from those between private citizens and private 
trust companies in that the latter are set up more voluntarily and bilaterally 
with legally clearer accountability of the trustee to the beneficiary. Most 
Indian groups value these special arrangements now existing for the protection 
of Indian lands. Although these trusteeship provisions may tend to strengthen 
negative attitudes toward Indians by non-Indians who do not understand the 
nature and history of the many special provisions that have arisen out of 
treaties, legislation, and judicial decisions, ending them is not likely to greatly 
reduce the negative attitudes. This result would more probably be achieved, 
and with less disturbance to Indian well-being, by retaining the protective 
arrangements and educating the public as to their nature and history. 

Even though some treaties are phrased to suggest that Indians have cer- 
tain rights in perpetuity, the United States probably did not in its treaties and 
agreements with Indians over the past 150 years intend to bind itself to pro- 
vide forever the goods, services, privileges, and tax exemptions it has tradi- 
tionally furnished to Indians. But it is no less true that many Indian groups 
feel strongly that they do have a special privilege or right to the tax-free status 
of their trust lands, guaranteed to them in many instances by treaties or agree- 
ments, or confirmed to them in practice by the continued recognition of such 
exemptions by the federal government in its dealings with state and local 
governments. 


The Meriam Survey (p. 21) declared that the Indian Service ‘“‘should be 
recognized as primarily educational, in the broadest sense of that word... 
devoting its main energies to the social and economic advancement of the 
Indians, so that they may be absorbed into the prevailing civilization or be 
fitted to live in the presence of that civilization at least in accordance with a 
minimum standard of health and decency.” The chief effort has been in the 
education of children, with respect to which one can now compare day schools 
with boarding schools, and Indian schools with mixed (or public) schools. 
The conference thought it likely that day schools tend to have greater influ- 
ence in promoting changes within the Indian community than do boarding 
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schools, in which sense they are superior to boarding schools in educating 
Indian children to take their places in American life. On the other hand board- 
ing schools seem more strongly to propel individuals off the reservations and 
into non-Indian society. It is also probable that (other things being equal) 
public schools are less effective educationally than Indian Service day schools 
because teachers of classes made up principally of non-Indian children are not 
in a position to adapt their teaching techniques to the cultural behavior of the 
Indian pupils and because the latter run into racial and cultural prejudice in 
the public schools. 

On the issue of vocational training, it seems evident that the teaching of 
skills is profitable only if the vocational opportunities available will clearly 
match the skills taught. In changing reservation circumstances this is often a 
difficult prediction. There is also the negative aspect that emphasis on voca- 
tional training lessens the opportunity for the appearance of youthful Indian 
leaders who are prepared for higher educational training. 


Since Indian reservations are land-based and rural, it is generally taken for 
granted that all rehabilitation or developmental programs should start with 
the land. On the contrary, it is clear that for many groups, and for many 
individuals in all groups, the successful development of a land-based economy 
is neither sound nor feasible. The land base on many reservations is inade- 
quate and many Indian groups, for cultural reasons, resist entering an agricul- 
tural economy. Not all economic possibilities have been explored, and it is 
probable that their potential resources including imported industry can sup- 
port larger populations than now exist on most reservations. 

It has long been assumed that the most successful planning for development 
and use of reservation resources is cooperative between government and the 
Indian groups. The conferees agreed that all experience supports this view. 

It was stressed in discussion that the nature of the Government-Indian 
relationship, with the government exercising both authority and guidance, is 
self-defeating, but that with great administrative skill that contradiction can 
be somewhat diminished. Failure to consult with the Indian groups and achieve 
their consent and approval in programs affecting their future welfare and 
status results in frustration, demoralization and unnecessary delays in obtain- 
ing improved Indian-government working relationships. Indeed the func- 
tion of governmental services might be most fruitfully performed if defined as 
the development of the reservation resources and of the Indians who own them, 
rather than the management of either of them. 

It is suggested by some that there may be purposeful hesitancy on the part 
of government to assist in developing reservation resources in order to influ- 
ence Indians to leave their reservations. If it exists, such a policy is self-defeat- 
ing, for the insecurity and sense of abandonment likely to be engendered in the 
Indians probably results in their “digging in’ deeper on the reservation. It 
may be taken for granted, however, that population pressures on some reser- 
vations will make it desirable, or even necessary at times, for some Indians to 
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seek their living elsewhere. Furthermore, some individual! Indians will want to 
find opportunities for a life adjustment away from their reservation, even 
though reservation resources are relatively plentiful. However, with reason- 
able planning and effort and the expenditure of reasonable amounts of money 
the present reservations, many of them with un- or underdeveloped resources, 
including labor and skills, can be brought much beyond their present capacity 
to support the Indian population. 

In enacting the Johnson-O’ Malley Act in April, 1934, the Congress implied 
that many community-type services provided Indians by federal agencies 
(such as education, medical care, agricultural extension, welfare administra- 
tion, road construction and maintenance) can and should be provided by the 
states or other local units of government under mutually agreed upon con- 
tractual arrangements. The conference concluded that in many instances such 
transfers are advantageous. But since in many cases the state or local govern- 
ments either cannot carry the financial burden, or are unwilling to assume 
such burden without full reimbursement by the federal government, it would 
be erroneous to assume that the costs to the federal government for such 
services can be appreciably reduced by such contracts. Nor is it likely that 
the services rendered by the states will be as good or better than those rendered 
by the federal government, as seems frequently to be assumed. Rather, local 
competing interests and local prejudicial attitudes may be expected more 
strongly to affect state administration of services than federal. Nor is it prob- 
able that the mere passage of an Act of Congress transferring responsibility 
to a state, or the completion of a contract for services, will of itself solve the 
racial, social and psychological problems of Indians in local communities. 

On the basis of substantial evidence, it appears that most Indians believe 
that state and local units of government will be less likely to protect or pro- 
mote their interests than will federal agencies; their fear of the transfer of 
services and administration to the former, whether real or fancied, is not 
easily dispelled. Nor do Indians consider that by such transfers the federal 
government ethically discharges its legal and traditional obligations toward 
them. 

It is sound to assume, on the basis of past performance of several Indian 
groups, that as adequate skills, techniques and leadership are developed 
among them, and as the tribe’s economic situation improves and permits, 
Indians can and will assume responsibility for financing and operating many 
community and other services formerly provided by government, and in some 
cases will eventually be able to assume the entire burden. Therefore, the as- 
sumption lying behind the decentralization of the Indian service, providing 
stronger field staffs to help Indian communities develop such skills and leader- 
ship, is probably justified. It does not follow, however, that the basic problems 
of Indian affairs administration are predominantly problems of organization 
and management, to be solved by constant reorganization of administrative 
functions. An important factor in success is likely to be personnel at all levels 
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who are not only competent, but understanding of the Indian point of view, 
nonauthoritarian, and “‘people-oriented.” 


The assumptions heretofore dealt with do not exhaust the many assump- 
tions that are made about Indian affairs. Among others, there are the assump- 
tions held by the Indians themselves. Ruth Hill Useem presented to the con- 
ference a list of these, which was well received. The discussion it evoked indi- 
cated general agreement that these assumptions are made by Indians; but 
there was not time to consider how universally or deeply these ideas are held. 
Therefore, they are simply reproduced below. 

Besides the assumptions discussed here, there are other factors which are 
uncontrollable, or unassessable: social forces over which the Bureau of Indian 
\ffairs, or any other agency of government, or for that matter any definable 
social or political entity, have no appreciable control. They projected their 
confusing reality into the discussions at Chicago many times. If one is even to 
sense the complex and contrary quality of Indian affairs administration, let 
alone grapple with it, they must be kept always in mind. It is appropriate that 
anthropologists should venture their assessments of these supplementary or 
overriding trends and forces, but a single short conference is inadequate to the 
purpose. The comments made during the conference on these subjects are not 
definitive enough to be printed as agreements; considered study and further 
discussion are desired. 


Statement by RutH USEEM 
The administration of peoples is a two-way process and the way in which 

any program develops will depend to some extent on the assumptions of the 
administered as well as the assumptions of the administrators. For example, 
one of the assumptions of the administration is that no matter what policy 
is enacted, it can be put into operation. To considerable extent this assumption 
is true because the Indian makes the assumption that Indians are powerless 
to affect decisions concerning their fate and must accept such decisions as 
others make. 

Below are some Indian assumptions relevant to American Indian affairs. 
They are based mainly on knowledge of Sioux and may not be applicable to 
other groups. It is worthy of note that most Indian assumptions are negative, 
unenthusiastic and fearful—the outlook of a beaten people. Any policy, and 
more particularly its implementation, must reckon with these assumptions. 

It is assumed: 

(1) That the Indian in the forseeable future will remain a series of separate 
and identifiable groups despite the fact that some individuals are ab- 
sorbed into dominant population. 

(2) That over the years, the Indian can expect no consistency in policies 
regarding him. No matter what policy is today, tomorrow it will be differ- 
ent—even opposite. 

That the interests of the dominant society will take precedence over the 
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interests of Indians in any policy decision; Indian interests will be con- 
sidered only when they coincide or at least do not contradict “white” 
interests. 
That the Indian can do little to affect decisions concerning Indians. Fur- 
thermore, those non-Indians who are most sympathetic to Indian interests 
are individuals who have little power either to make or to influence deci- 
sions. Non-Indian friends occasionally have limited power but whatever 
is done which is favorable to Indians will soon be wiped out by other inter- 
ests hostile to Indians. 

That whatever the policy enacted, the Indians will be told that such 

policy is ‘in his best interests” or is “for his own good.”’ 

That the turning over of Indian affairs to the states is inevitable. Concern- 

ing this inevitability there are several assumptions: 

(a) That a state administration is more likely to be hostile to Indians 
than is the federal administration. There is more patterned hostility 
toward Indians locally. 

(b) That state administrations will be less able to render health and wel- 
fare services (e.g., hospital. care, relief, rehabilitation). Local state 
governments have fewer resources to run these programs than have 
the federal agencies. 


That state administrations will be run by persons with whom the 
Indians are in direct competition for land, tax dollars, services, etc., 
and, therefore, even though they may understand the Indian more, 
they will be less likely to take Indian interests into account. 

That the stated goals of a policy may be and usually are quite different 
from the consequences of a policy—with the goals usually being more 
favorable to the Indians than the consequences. 

That some type of government agency should and will be responsible for 
Indian affairs. Little thought is given to exploring nongovernmental al- 
ternatives. (To considerable extent this assumption is shared by govern- 
mental agencies.) 
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The Swaddling Hypothesis: Its Reception 


MARGARET MEAD 


American Museum of Natural History 


N THIS paper' I propose to deal with some of the confusions which have 

arisen during the last four years regarding the study of cultural character 
and which have been given their most definite expression in misrepresentations 
of the swaddling hypothesis developed by Geoffrey Gorer.? It seems important 
to clear these up not only for the sake of the general development of theory, 
but also because they provide an unusually good opportunity to examine the 
cultural setting within which theoretical approaches flourish or wither, pass 
unchallenged or attain ready acceptance. It should be the responsibility of 
professional students of culture to take into account this question of the effect 
of cultural setting on ideas. Conspicuous examples of this relationship are the 
heated tones in which questions of Old World origin of New World traits were 
discussed in the period of American isolationism, and the atmosphere of dis- 
interested academic controversy in which such discussions are conducted 
today. Even the dramatic popularization of Kon-tiki fails to stir the same ex- 
citement that much milder speculations aroused in academic circles in the early 
twenties. 

The principal misunderstandings have clustered around two foci: the dif- 
ference between the history of a culture and the history of an individual 
personality, and the difference between hypotheses which attribute high 
efficacy to single causes and hypotheses involving circularity and dynamic 
equilibriums. Stated briefly, Gorer’s hypothesis is that an unusually long swad- 
dling experience is a significant aspect of the educational process by which 
human infants, born to and reared by Russian parents, become Russians. By 
analyzing the way in which Russian swaddling differs from the swaddling in 
surrounding areas, the special features of Great Russian swaddling are identi- 
fied and related to other aspects of Russian child rearing. Gorer then invokes 
developmental theory from another field, that of psychoanalytically oriented 
studies of character formation in children in our own society, to provide a 
theoretical basis for hypothesizing the intrapsychic mechanisms involved in 
the process of the formation of Great Russian character, one expression of 
which can be found in the traditional attitudes of Great Russians toward ex- 
ternal authority as being both hateful and essential. 

Before discussing the assumptions involved in this hypothesis, it is impor- 
tant to dispose of the two principal misunderstandings. The first comes mainly 
from the fields of history and political science, where biology or psychology 
usually are not taken systematically into account. It is not, perhaps, surprising 
that some historians and political scientists have been unable to distinguish 
between statements about Russian culture or specific Russian institutions 
and statements about the Russian people. When Gorer discussed the way 
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Russians—human individuals born in Russia—learned Russian culture, sty- 
dents in these fields, accustomed to subsume human behavior under phrases 
like “technological revolution,” thought he was discussing the origins of Rus- 
sian culture. However, this misconception should not, as it has done, confuse 
anthropologists and psychologists, the one having a fairly adequate theory of 
culture and the other having at least some working knowledge of child develop- 
ment. It is a working assumption of anthropology that human cultures develop 
from other human cultures through processes of diffusion, convergence, paral- 
lelism, and invention. We do not seek “origins” either in the events of early 
childhood, in the lives of single leaders, or in epidemics or famines; we may find 
in any one of these some of the conditions within which cultural change occurs, 
When there is an attempt to explain cultural change (such as “‘adoption of a 
sedentary way of life” or “shift from matrilineal to patrilineal inheritance 
under missionary pressure’’), the cultural character formation existing among 
the representatives of the culture at the period being studied becomes one of 
the conditions within which change occurs. A different culture at the given 
moment of history would have meant a different character formation, since 
the abstraction ‘culture’ and the abstraction “cultural character’ are dif- 
ferent ways of organizing material about the same human beings. In any 
detailed outlining of a change (such as, for instance, a revolution in which a 
different class with a different version of the national character is placed in 
power), the cultural character of those individuals who carry it out is taken 
into account—sometimes inexplicitly and unsystematically under clichés 
such as “‘peasant habits,” sometimes by using cultural statements such as 
“the practice of bride price’ to cover behavior which could also be described 
psychologically. Because anthropologists have, on the whole, continued to 
recognize biological man, the inclusion of the character of a people in any 
historical statement has to a degree been taken for granted, although often 
it is not spelled out. 

But although one culture develops from another through processes which, 
even though mediated by human beings, can be described in general terms 
without specific reference to the given biological carriers (as we discuss 
“urbanization” or “militarization,” for example), individual human beings as 
biological organisms embodying human culture do have a specific identifiable 
beginning at conception, and an equally identifiable ending. Early learning 
precedes later learning; certain types of events may preclude the possibility of 
later learning altogether. The common anthropological assumption of the 
psychic unity of mankind is that a child at birth is equally capable of learning 
any natural language and of coming to embody any human culture. No existing 
studies of racial differences or of the proclivities of different constitutional types 
have provided us with any evidence which would necessitate our abandoning 
this assumption. Therefore, if human infants at birth are capable of becoming 
equally complete representatives of Eskimo, Mexican, Siamese, French, or 
Russian culture (subject to the extent to which physical type is socially identi- 
fied with particular cultural forms), then the process of becoming a member 
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of one culture rather than of another must be ascribed to learning. Because 
all human beings so far observed go through a process of development which 
in all its broad outlines has been found to be the same, it is possible to assume 
in discussing this process of learning, the same general type of implication of 
the organism. Furthermore, whenever children have been observed they 
have been found to display, within the limits of their biological development, 
the types of learning characteristic of their culture. The first ten words of 
French children are French, not Siamese. Children habituated to a diet of chili 
pepper will be able to eat hotter food than those who are not; children who have 
been accustomed to being carried passively will relax in the arms, and children 
who have been taught to hang on will hang on; children who have slept in 
cribs or been fed from bottles will respond to the sight of the crib or the bottle 
differently from those who have not. These points may and certainly should 
appear truistic to any educated observer—with or without anthropological 
training—but since so much of this controversy has focused around the inad- 
missibility of suggesting that anything that happens in childhood could have 
any effect in adulthood, it seems necessary to go over them. While the origin 
of any cultural institution after many thousands of years of human history 
is shrouded in a long historical past which can at best be traced laboriously 
through antecedent institutions, the life of any human being need not be so 
treated (see also Mead 1952, 1953; Mead and Metraux 1953). 

In other words, the question How did X or one hundred X’s learn to be 
French? is not the same question as How did French culture arise for X or one 
hundred X’s to learn? In the synchronic study of national culture either in a 
country on which there is voluminous documentation or in any culture for 
which we have only speculative history, if our scientific concern is with the 
present population, the first question is a legitimate one. It does not, as has 
frequently been claimed, “ignore history.” It merely, for purposes of a par- 
ticular inquiry about a designated group of living individuals, holds history 
constant. By making certain that every individual being studied is actually 
representative of the culture of a given society which has a given history, we 
may then proceed to discuss how those individuals, who have identified begin- 
nings, learn their culture. In such a discussion of how French or Russian 
children are handled, disciplined, and taught by other members of their 
societies, it is no more or less necessary to take into account the details of 
French or Russian history of two hundred years ago than to take into account 
the historical events of twenty thousand years ago. In the period under dis- 
cussion, infants are being born into French society and learning to be French, 
or into Russian society and learning to be Russian. Before discussing how a 
French child learns to use a pencil, one may refer to the point at which man 
learned to make tools, discuss writing per se, or take up the standardization of 
the French language. All are historically relevant, but none is necessary in 
order to delineate the particular process through which living French children 
learn to write. What French children learn abou the past, near or remote, is 
exceedingly relevant. Any synchronic statement (for example, about the pres- 
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ent functioning of French political parties) has to take for granted the histori- 
cal antecedents of present-day France, of present-day Europe, of Indo- 
European languages, of the invention of human social organization. 

In discussing a segment of human society during a period of, let us say, 
twenty-five years, one is making an artificial cut through a living fabric of 
members of that society of all ages; in discussing the life histories of individual 
human beings, one is dealing with an isolatable event which has a beginning— 
when the infant is cultureless. So, in discussions with historians and political 
scientists, it is important to stress that in synchronic studies of national char- 
acter, we are discussing not the origins of the culture or the society, but the 
process of learning of identifiable human beings living within that society at 
a given period. (I am fully aware that any extrapolation over a twenty-five 
year period in a modern society, even without revolutionary changes, involves 
new problems, and they will be dealt with below.) We are concerned with 
the regularities within these individuals’ learned behavior which can be at- 
tributed to their membership in a society or, specifically, a subgroup within 
the society. We are concerned with Great Russians, with Frenchmen, with 
Thai—not with Russia, or the Soviet Union, or France, or Thailand. 

The second misunderstanding is an assertion that when a student of 
national character attempts to delineate the way in which being swaddled by 
Russians communicates to an infant in specific ways which become part of 
his culturally regular character, this description is equivalent to saying that 
swaddling per se by members of any culture will have definite predictable 
effects of the same sort on all infants, regardless of their culture. This assertion 
derives principally from attempts to apply to whole cultures findings on the 
clinical study of individuals, and it takes two forms: one based on Kardiner’s 
treatment (1939) of cultural forms as “projections” of individual fears and 
hopes which themselves originate in infantile experience ; the other, the sort of 
statement made by Kenneth Little (1950)—that the way to find out whether 
swaddling was an important element in Great Russian character is to trace 
swaddling as a single trait through a variety of cultures to see if it always has 
the same effect. The direct extrapolation from individual infantile fears to 
developed cultural forms is one that is usually rejected by anthropologists; 
they rely instead on the comparative study of related cultural forms to pro- 
vide clues to the function any given form may serve in a given society, realizing 
that any given culture trait has been modified many times as it becomes em- 
bodied in members of different cultures with different characters. Confusion 
in the mind of the reader between the use of psychoanalytically based psycho- 
dynamics and psychoanalysts’ speculations about culture is responsible for this 
misconception. Stated concretely, the Russian institution of a strong leader, 
whether called Czar or Stalin, is not to be attributed to swaddling. But the 
forms of the acceptance of such a leader are grounded in the way children are 
reared to be members of Russian culture. 

The second misunderstanding confuses the use of cultural material in the 
study of educational mechanisms with the invocation of an educational mecha- 
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nism to describe the psychodynamics of a particular culture. If we wanted to 
know whether swaddling has any universal effects on child development and 
ultimately on adult character, then we would examine as many cultures as 
possible which used swaddling and finally come to a rigorous cross-cultural 
definition of swaddling, applicable to all instances where the infant body is 
tightly constrained by cloth or skin wrappings, which are wound around the 
child, constraining both arms and legs and not involving the use of a pillow, 
board, or cradle. Within these swaddling cultures, we would observe in great 
detail at just what point the swaddling was applied, how often the child was 
unswaddled, how long it was swaddled, etc. Then a proper sized sample of 
children for whom a constant type of swaddling had been established would 
be compared in those details which might be expected to be relevant, such as 
age of walking (established by actual observation and not by parental 
report), with a similar sample of children from cultures in which the child’s 
body was left free and uncovered. If significant differences (for example, in 
the way the body was held in walking or the age at which the eyes focused) 
were found, then a further detailed study could be made among the different 
swaddling groups, possibly extended to users of cradle boards, swings, etc., 
to attempt to isolate just which features of the swaddling—even pressure 
on the whole body, comparable confinement of arms and legs, long periods 
without being changed, restraint of the hand-to-mouth gesture during teething, 
etc.—were determinative. 

Not until such a complete study had been done could any statements 
be made about the effect that swaddling procedures had per se, regardless of the 
culture in which they occurred, that is, regardless of the configuration of 
cultural practices of which they were a part. It is important to stress that we 
have no such information on any single aspect of child rearing, and it is 
likely to be a very long time before the time and money are available to make 
such a study. Preliminary hypotheses which would repay investigation can 
be developed by the methods used by Whiting and Child (1953) if it is recog- 
nized that there is no possibility of proving anything by comparing such in 
comparable data on child care. It should be noted carefully that students of 
national character do not assert any universal effect of any single item of child 
care, such as swaddling, breast feeding, sudden weaning, etc., as may be sug- 
gested by advocates of particular regimens who attribute special characteristics 
to practices as world-wide as breast feeding. Neither are studies which isolate 
one item of child care such as breast feeding from the entire behavior of a 
group of mothers and then find no differences between the breast-fed and the 
non-breast-fed child (Peterson and Spano 1941; Sewall 1952) of a sort which 
students in the field of culture and personality need take seriously. We are 
attempting to understand the complex process by which a child with an 
innate hiologically given potential, exposed to a certain very complex cultural 
configuration, develops a character structure with observable regularities 
which can be referred to the experience of being reared in that culture. To do 
this, we draw on whatever detailed clinical studies have been made of the 
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functioning of specific bodily disciplines or learning sequences. We attempt 
not to generalize blindly from breast feeding in one set of circumstances to 
breast feeding in another, or constraint in one setting (Greenacre 1944) to 
constraint in another, but to increase our capacity to assay the part played 
by breast feeding in any given historical pattern of mother-child relationships. 
Cross-cultural studies can be used to isolate universals, but such isolation is 
not the aim of studies of national character; they are more appropriately 
pursued under less complex conditions. 

Suggestions like those of Little (1950) are therefore not relevant. We are 
not studying swaddling; we are studying Russians, using such data on charac- 
ter formation of individuals in our own culture and of members of other cul- 
tures as we have. This definition of aim immediately imposes another require. 
ment; we do not focus upon those aspects of Russian education or of Russian 
child development which are, as far as we know, universal, but specifically 
on those which are special to Russian culture. So it is expected (but irrelevant) 
that when Russians are asked why they swaddle infants they reply first that 
it is done for the protection of the child. All peoples who coat their children 
with clay or butter, wrap them in buffalo hide or tapa or silk, swaddle them 
or fasten them on cradle boards will give as the primary reason for so doing 
their desire to protect the child. If we found a people who gave as a first re- 
sponse, “‘We do it in the hope the child will catch cold and die,” their statement 
would be a profoundly interesting one. The converse is not true. Nor are we 
primarily interested in those aspects of swaddling that Great Russians share 
with surrounding Slavic peoples and that were once shared by most if not 
all the peoples of Europe. 

It is essentially the differences in this widely distributed practice (Benedict 
1949), the special reasons which Russians spontaneously supply for swaddling, 
and the specific ways in which swaddling images appear in their literature 
and art® which are used by the student of national character to delineate 
Russian character by demonstrating the ways in which it differs from the 
culturally regular character of the Polish, Czech, or Eastern European Jewish 
peoples. In this particular case, it is the recurrent spontaneous emphasis on 
the child’s strength, the extent to which it was thought the child could en- 
danger if/self, and the very long period of very tight swaddling which are sig- 
nificant and which provide a clue about the type of communicition between 
adult and child which the swaddling mediates. 

A further question is raised by those who ask why it is necessary to study 
child-rearing habits in order to understand the adult character of a given 
people. Granted that it is desirable to study the psychodynamics of any 
group of people if we are to understand the group, why is it necessary to go 
back to childhood? Is not the behavior of adults the best sample of the behavior 
of adults? The reasons for approaching the study of adult character via an 
account of child-rearing practices, interpreted by the knowledge we have of 
child development, are primarily functions of the present state of methodology. 
When we study the character formation of adults, we are dealing with a com- 
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plex synchronic system or set of systems for which we need a spatial concep- 
tual model. The mathematics (and therefore also the more rigorous forms of 
conceptualization) for dealing with space, except in the very much simplified 
forms of map making, are still almost entirely lacking. If, however, we follow 
character as it is formed, introducing a sequential element by including the 
whole period from birth to maturation, we obtain a type of material which is 
more manageable. Because of the complexity of the material, simpler states 
are preferable to more complex states as objects of study, and very often it is 
necessary to invoke an observed change between two states in order to define 
the states themselves. When it is a question of studying a culture at a distance 
because there is no possibility of studying the living society, the living growth 
processes of the members of that society have seemed the best available substi- 
tute. 

Finally, it is important to consider the validity of using any particular 
item of child training as a clue to the dynamics of the whole system of child- 
other interaction. We assume that culture is systematic, however diverse the 
historical elements which form its content may be. The circumstance that the 
same individuals administer the laws, hoe the beans, and worship the gods is 
a reguiarizing factor. When analyzed, the kind of law enforcement, the way 
the beans are hoed, and the manner in which a set of gods (who may be shared 
with all the other peoples of a continent) are worshiped will be found to be 
parts of the same configuration. This does not mean that all parts of a culture 
are in harmony with each other. Some parts may be strikingly discrepant, but 
the way the discrepancies are handled can be referred to the whole. The as- 
sumption is that these regularities are imposed by regularities in the biological 
nature of man and the functioning of the human nervous system and are not 
merely designs read into a mass of material by a human being, himself capable 
ff perceiving pattern where no pattern is.‘ However, if it is recognized that all 
the behavior of any given people embodies their culture, then it is reasonable to 
object when any single item of child rearing is made to carry undue weight as 
a determinant of cultural character. With this position the students of 
national character are in full agreement. Russian children undoubtedly learn 
about authority in a thousand different ways, simultaneously—from the fear 
that comes over the household when there is an unexpected knock at the door, 
from the tone of voice in which certain officials are mentioned, from the 
nervousness expressed by adults when infants cry, from the angry baby in the 
pantomine, from the legend of Prince Ivan and the witch baby born with 
iron teeth, from the position of the Red corner, from the stiffness with which 
adults sometimes hold themselves. Swaddling is not regarded as the only way 
or the most essential way in which infants may be educated to be Russians, 
but from a detailed analysis of swaddling practices, as described by adults, it 
was possible to analyze attitudes toward impulse and authority. The state- 
ment is not swaddling makes Russians. It is: From an analysis of the way Rus- 
sians swaddle infants, it is possible to build a model of Russian character forma- 
lion which enables us to relate what we know about human behavior and what we 
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know about Russian culture in such a way that Russian behavior becomes mon 
understandable. 

Nor does such a detailed analysis of swaddling practice imply that infants 
could not be brought up to have the same character formation if they were 
not swaddled. It does involve the assertion that if the parents, even if they 
did not swaddle their babies, retained the same character formation them- 
selves, other educational devices (Mead 19516) having the same communica. 
tive effect to the child would in all probability replace swaddling. If, on the 
other hand, the discontinuance of swaddling reflected a change of attitude on 
the part of parents, or on the part of educators who expressed it througt 
parents, the changed attitude would in time express itself in many other ways 
also. The discontinuance of swaddling as a result of a government decree 
which was effective (which the attempts of the Soviet government to eradicate 
swaddling have not been) would not be expected to have an appreciable effect 
on Russian character formation if it involved no change in attitude on the 
part of parents. But a willingness to abandon swaddling, the spread of a belie’ 
that swaddling was too confining, a feeling that infants needed freedom to 
kick, would be expected to occur in company with other changes in attitude 
which would be communicated to children somehow, even if swaddling were 
perpetuated by effective government decree. It is the combination of an un- 
usually confining version of a widespread practice, the age of the child which 
is thus confined, and an adult insistence on the need to protect the child from 
itselfi—the duration and type of swaddling—which are assumed to have dis- 
tinctive effects in the formation of Russian character. 

A further theoretical argument may be raised against drawing upon such 
an early period in infancy. Evaluating this argument calls for weighing the 
existing material on early memories, on the persistence of early experiences, 
on the importance of early learning. The case for the great importance of the 
very earliest learnings and for the extent to which childhood learning must 
be regarded as different in kind from adult learning, which primarily involves 
transfer of previous learning, has been cogently stated by Hebb (1949). Asa 
general rule, discussions of the relative importance of different age levels in 
the formation of cultural character have to rely on material from psychological 
or detailed culture-and-personality studies in which exact ages have been 
recorded. Furthermore, in the study of culture at a distance, when the society 
cannot be studied as a living model (Mead and Metraux 1953), the child 
development model is the only model available. 

In summary, then, as a method of constructing a model of Great Russian 
character formation, descriptive accounts and expressed attitudes of Great 
Russians were studied, the latter through anthropological interviews, and the 
accounts of swaddling were cocrdinated with material from developmental 
studies to provide an explanatory account of how the infant learned to be a 
Great Russian. No attempt was made, or could be made, to explain the culture 
of Russia or the history of Russia in terms of a child-rearing practice. No 
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claim was made that swaddling would have any specified effects in other 
contexts, or that swaddling was essential in the Russian pattern. 

We may now turn to the second step, the application of the study of 
Great Russian character formation to an understanding of contemporary 
Soviet character. Our interest in attempting to delineate Great Russian char- 
acter as it was at the time of the Revolution grew from the assumption that 
when we deal with cultural change the character structure of the individuals 
of which the society is composed at the period when the change takes place 
will be one factor in the nature of the change. Thus, we believed that whatever 
we knew or could hypothesize about the Great Russians of 1917 might be 
useful and relevant when we attempted to understand Soviet Russians in 
1948. Such understanding would be an addition to the other types of under- 
standing contributed by other disciplines—economics, jurisprudence, and so 
forth. 

We were handicapped by poor data more in studying postrevolutionary 
Russia than in examining prerevolutionary Russia. For the earlier period we 
had living members of the old culture to interview and also publications about 
Russia which were less colored by ideological controversy than those since 
1917 have been. The old czarist censorship of publications was negative rather 
than positive; for the later period, we have only officially approved publica- 
tions. However, using the only methods available to us (just as specialists on 
Soviet economics have to go through unsatisfactory operations to arrive at 
their estimates), we set up a project which would combine work on the model 
of old Great Russian character, the stated purposes of the Soviet regime, and 
the manifest behavior of the Soviet regime as found in Party Congresses, 
Soviet publications, and so forth, and from this we attempted to derive a 
working model of contemporary Soviet character (Mead 1951a). 

There are various tests to which this model can be put: To what extent are 
subsequent Soviet public acts in accordance with the model? To what extent 
does it agree with detailed interviews, including projective tests, of Soviet 
displaced persons? To what extent does it agree with the observations of other 
disinterested students of the Soviet Union? 

It is important to realize that the model of Soviet character has not been 
challenged from any of these sources. The intensive interviewing done by H. V. 
Dicks and his associates in the summer of 1950 (Dicks 1952), and the early 
reports on the interviewing done by the Harvard research group interviewing 
ex-Soviet citizens in Western Europe, coincide substantially with the model 
which was constructed by this less direct method. Russian specialists like 
Crankshaw, while taking occasion to deride the weighty Freudian apparatus 
used to arrive at the results, nevertheless have recognized the accuracy of the 
picture when tested against their experiences. It must be emphasized here 
that the usefulness of the swaddling hypothesis lies in its function in leading 
toa coherent theory of Russian personality, within which our existing informa- 
tion about Soviet behavior can be ordered and made intelligible® 
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We may now turn for a moment to the question of the high amount of affect 
which the discussion of this approach to Russian character has generated 
viewing the controversy itself as a manifestation of contemporary culture. 
The attack has been led and maintained by the New Leader, and particularly 
by Dallin (Dallin 1949; Shub 1950; Wolfe 1951a, 19516). The New Leader is 
devoted to the thesis that the Russian people are a freedom-loving people, 
exactly like Americans, and that they are oppressed by a tyrannous govern- 
ment for which they are not to be held responsible. It finds exceedingly dis- 
tasteful the contention that there are traits in contemporary Russian character 
structure which tend to support the present dictatorship, and it has systemati- 
cally attacked’and derided not only the work on the Soviet Union but all 
other work of the same sort as “racist,”’ “diaperology,” etc., including the 
propagation of pieces of folklore such as its statements that Gorer did not 
know that Stalin was not a Great Russian, that no one in the Columbia Uni- 
versity Research in Contemporary Cultures team spoke Russian, etc. This 
politically motivated attack is politically intelligent, because Americans may 
be expected to be more eager to liberate a freedom-loving than an authority- 
demanding people. Similar arguments were brought forward by those who 
objected to any attempt to localize Nazism in German culture and character 
rather than in the individual leadership of Hitler, who—like Stalin—came 
from outside the country. 

A second set of attacks comes from the Soviet Union at the same time 
that attempts are being made there to alter the character structure of the 
present generation by prescribing types of infant training in the most minute 
detail and where attempts are even being made to substitute a motor-kines- 
thetic imagery for visual imagery. (Haimson Ms.). But Marxian theory, 
which has always insisted that there is a correspondence between institutions 
and character, has never achieved any coherent theory as to how such a rela- 
tionship is brought about, and the Soviets, in practice placing tremendous 
emphasis on early education, continue to reject any theory that attempts to 
delineate the connection® 

A third set of attacks stems from various types of self-regarding sentiment 
of Slavs or new Americans, who feel either that their historic culture has 
been demeaned by being traced to the details of infancy (a sentiment based, 
of course, on a total misunderstanding of the theory, which does not trace the 
origins of the culture but describes the process of learning within the culture’ 
or that the success of their recent acquisition of a second culture, that of 
America, is impugned by the emphasis given to early childhood experience, in 
their case in the culture which they have now left. This latter feeling has 
a deep ethical justification in our traditional emphasis on the possibility of 
becoming an American as an adult. Once some research has been done on the 
way an adult, who as a child learned both about culture (and so became a 
human being) and about a particular culture (and so became a Navaho, or a 
Frenchman, or a Russian), can learn another culture, part of this difficulty 
can be dealt with. The difference between childhood learning and adult learn- 
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ing is to be compared to the difference between learning to eat and later learn 
ing a new dietary, or learning to speak and later learning a second language. 
More explicit statements about the possibility of change in adulthood under 
a new set of social and political institutions are needed to deal with these 
aroused objections.’ We are hampered here, however, by the paucity of usable 
research on the subject.* This type of cultural opposition may be usefully 
likened to the opposition to theories of the importance of early childhood train- 
ing by persons whose children have reached adolescence and who feel that 
such counsels leave them helpless, subject to remorse but with no chance to 
make reparation. If it were possible to plan research complexly enough, the 
danger of encountering such opposition might be foreseen and allowed for.’ 

A fourth type of opposition appears to come from the resistance which the 
explicit juxtaposition of statements about conscious and unconscious attitudes 
calls forth from those who have not been exposed to psychoanalysis, either in 
personal analysis or by working in other ways with the “‘primary process”’ 
and with “‘unconscious” materials. There seems to be less resistance when 
these materials are presented separately. Projective test results, if isolated from 
the rest of the culture, are often accepted as “‘scientific.’’ Gorer’s description of 
character-forming mechanisms explicitly implicates “unconscious” processes, 
and the objections are very often of the same sort as those encountered by 
Freud. As Freud was accused of “tracing everything to sex,’’ Gorer is accused 
of ‘‘tracing everything to infancy.” In these paired accusations, the words 
sex and infancy can both be regarded as surrogates for those aspects of ex- 
perience which cannot be recalled without special operations and against 
which most persons have well-organized defenses. This situation, which was 
apparent in the first responses to Gorer’s hypothesis about the Japanese 
1943) and in some of the reviews of The American People (Gorer 1948), has 
been exacerbated in the case of the swaddling hypothesis by two circum- 
stances: (1) swaddling is more respectable and less embarrassing to discuss 
than toilet training or castration fears (and note the extent to which scatologi- 


‘ 


cal implications are brought in again by such words as 
(2 


‘diaperology’’) ; and 
) the idea of swaddling is peculiarly horrifying to Americans, one of whose 
major commitments is to freedom of movement.” 


NOTES 


' Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association, De 
cember, 1952. 

? Gorer and Rickman (1949), especially Appendix 1; Gorer (1949). See Golden (1952a, 1952), 
Goldman (1950), Grygier (1951). For reviewers who have understood the position taken by Gorer, 
see among others Bruun (1950), Mosely (1951). 

’ See, for example, Tolstoy (1913): “Here are my first recollections which I cannot arrange, 
not knowing what was before, what after, and about some of them I don’t know whether they were 
dreams or real. Here they are: I am tied. I want to free my hands but I cannot do it, and I am 
crying, weeping, and my cry is unpleasant to me, but I cannot stop. Somebody is staying upon me. 
And it is all in half-darkness. But I remember that they are two. My crying affects them. They 
worry because I am crying, but they don’t unbind me as I want them to, and I cry louder. It 
seems to them it is necessary [that I remain tied], while I know it is not necessary, and I want to 
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prove it to them, and I break out crying, which is repugnant to me but irrepressible. I feel the 
injustice and the cruelty, not of the people, because they are sorry for me, but of fate, and I pity 
myself. I don’t know and will never learn what it was, whether I was swaddled when I was sucking 
and drew out my hand or was swaddled when I was more than a year old, in order not to let me 
scratch a rash; whether I collected in one memory many sensations, as one does in a dream. But 
it is true that this was my first and strongest sensation. And I don’t remember so my cry, my 
suffering, but the complexity, the contrariety of the sensation. I want freedom, it doesn’t hurt 
anybody, and I, who need it so much, I am weak and they are strong. .. . ” See, also, Bylinoy 
(1951). 

4 This assumption can be tested by analyzing material on one set of cultural institutions, ab- 
stracting the pattern, and testing this pattern against an independent analysis of another set of 
cultural institutions from the same culture. Provided that the materials have been collected in 
the same detail and with the same degree of objectivity and that comparative materia] is available 
to distinguish what is actually characteristic of the culture rather than the area, it should be 
expected that the two sets of material would show the same configuration, which could be 
articulately related to the known regularities of growth, development, and functioning of the hu- 
man nervous system. 

5 See Dicks (1952:157): “Without entering deeply into the difficult question as to what 
might be the origins of this Russian Super-ego (concerning which no specific data were collected 
during my pilot study), it is possible to see in the general cultural ego-ideal the well-known fea- 
tures of Russian home discipline at the verbal level. This enjoins the virtues of truthful, meek 
behavior, and deplores rather than severely punishes rough and arrogant conduct and rewards 
goodness and obedience by maternal! love. The same virtues are still stressed in recent educational 
publications in the Soviet Union. For the earliest level, only Geoffrey Gorer has, so far, evolved 
a coherent hypothesis. His critics have done the very thing he warned them against; mistaken 
the paradigm for the theory. Nothing in my observation has contradicted his views. Obviously 
‘swaddling’ may only be the expression (as he would say) and not the raison-d’éire for the dy- 
namics Gorer’s hypothesis covers. I should like to supplement his views by adding that though the 
Russian tends to behave as if he had experienced the privation-gratification cycle Gorer pictures, 
and so tends to have the diffuse persecutory anxiety and hopeless apathy, he does also experience 
the close nurtural-libidinal relation with his Mother, however fitful and intermittent, as Gorer 
shows. He also does have much warm and protective love and indulgence in his family, also men- 
tioned by Gorer, however split and multiplied his object world becomes by later social conditions. 
The Russian thus does have opportunities for the internalization of good and loving objects, in 
relation to whom the severe depressive guilt of the second phase aroused in his still earlier and 
indubitable ora] frustration rage becomes intelligible and, so to speak, theoretically inevitable.” 

6 See Vladimir Orlov in Jzvestia (1952): “ . . . American parrots, in doctors’ mantles, spread 
fascist racial ravings, the goal of which is to prove the superiority of the American ‘highest’ race 
. .- Before American learned men was placed the problem: to prove the existence of a ‘tense, de- 
structive wrath’ as an original trait of Russian character, and having proved it, to explain the 
origin of the ‘anger and violence’ of Great Russians. A large cullective of workers of the American 
Museum of Natural History under the ‘scientific’ guidance of Margaret Mead were directed to the 
solution of the problem. By the curious admission of the New Leader, all the work of this group 
is conducted at the expense of the Navy Department. The solution of the problem turned out to 
be very difficult. ‘Scientific’ disagreements arose as to the stage of personality formation of the 
Soviet man at which ‘limitless wrath and violence’ originated to become the foundation ‘of the 
particular characteristic of the Russian soul.’ In Soviet man’s mature years when he was engrossed 
in peaceful construction of factories and hydro-stations? Or in his young years, of a blue evening 
around the pioneer bonfire? Or possibly in childhood, in the créches while playing with a doll or a 
teddy bear? The problem seemed insoluble. And the ‘most learned’ Margaret Mead was beginning 
to hint to her colleagues that they were getting money for nothing. As with many a great dis- 
covery, the discovery of the solution came simply. One staff member leafing through the ‘Works 
of the New York Academy of Science,’ came upon an article in No. 5 for 1943 by the psychologist 
and anthropologist Geoffrey Gorer, the same Gorer who although he had never been to the Soviet 
Union and does not know the Russian language, was advertised as a ‘brilliant specialist’ on the 
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question of interpretation of the Russian spirit and history. . . . ‘Babies thus squeezed are limited 
in their movements which has an extremely traumatic effect on their sensations and calls forth a 
tense destructive wrath.’ . . . Soon another article of Gorer’s was discovered in a publication by 
Columbia University... . / And again swaddling was given as reason for all the misfortunes suf 

fered by the American war-mongers from the Russian character. The discovery appeared so 
valuable that the learned businessmen without hesitation decided to steal it and place it at the 
basis of their research without reference to the author. This is how Margaret Mead expounds her 
ideas on her future book in the magazine Natural History in an article ‘What Forms the Russian 
Character?’ ‘Russian babies are swaddled as are newly-born in Eastern countries and in the past 
in Western Europe, but Russian babies are swaddled much tighter and for a longer period. . . . 
This early period leaves an imprint on the Russian character.’ As asserted by Margaret Mead 
tight swaddling of Russian babies had and continues to have a decisive influence on Russian 
history. ‘Wrath, anger, violence, stemming from the swaddling period’ is considered by the 
American ignoramuses who over-reach themselves, as the source of ‘civil war,’ ‘rebellion,’ and 
revolutions. Were it not for this source there would be no offers of disarmament and the prohibi- 
tion of the atom bomb, so inconvenient to the State Department. . . . What concerns the glimmers 
of sense, those are impossible to discover in Margaret Mead and her likes.” 

Columbia University Research in Contemporary Culture was a project directed by the late 
Professor Ruth Benedict under a contract with the Office of Naval Research, in which Geofirey 
Gorer and Margaret Mead worked in the Russian section. The swaddling hypothesis was devel- 
oped in 1947-1948. A series of successor projects on Soviet problems, under other governmental 
auspices, were located at the American Museum of Natural History between 1948 and 1952. For 
fuller details see Mead and Metraux (1953). 

7 See Mead (1950) for this example of change from the interviews of a research worker: “In 
an interview with a woman we were discussing this question of guilt and guilt of everything one 
has ever thought. She said, ‘You know, I remember the day I became an American.’ This is a pre 
Soviet Russian who had lived in Europe quite a long while. She said, ‘You know, I was talking to 
a married woman friend of mine out on Long Island, and she was talking about having fallen 
in love with a man, and she said, “But nothing happened.” And I said [said the Russian woman], 
“But didn’t you enjoy him in your mind?” And she said, “Ye-e-e-s.” And I said, ““Then you were 
guilty.” And she said, “But nothing happened.” And I looked at her and I suddenly realized that 
in America you are not guilty for the things you don’? do, and all my life was re-modulated. Every- 
thing that had once been so complicated became so simple. That was the day I stopped just being 
a Russian and started being an American’.” 

® There have been a few speculative articles: Mead (1949); Ruesch, Jacobson, and Loeb 

1948); Bram’s provocative paper on the choice of a different nationality (1951); Allport, Bruner, 
and Jandorf’s classical study on lack of change in personality under conditions of D.P. status, et« 
1941 

* The best one can do is to channel one’s research in this direction. My 1953 field trip to the 

Admiralty Islands was planned to study change within a single generation, in the persons of 


members of Peri village originally observed twenty-five years ag 

© | have experimented with naive audiences by mentioning the practice of swaddling only 
n passing when lecturing on Russia, but it tends to be elaborated on exhaustively in the question 
period, in comments in the local press, etc. Cf. also the comment of Bruch (1952) on American 
mothers’ responses to suggestions of restraining children. 
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Caste and Territory in Malabar 
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HE Indian caste system, as generally understood, is a system of relation- 

ships between stable groups which are largely interdependent, both econ- 
omically and ritually, and whic} are arranged in a rigid and accepted order of 
ranking that is expressed in almost every phase of their interrelations. Much 
has been written about the manners and customs of castes in the different areas 
of India (e.g., Thurston 1909); there has been considerable speculation about 
the origins of the system (e.g., Hutton 1947); and in recent years there have 
been a few intensive studies of village communities (some of the preliminary 
results of which have been published in The Economic Weekly, Bombay, dur- 
ing 1952-1953). There has been a lack, however, of regional studies illuminat- 
ing the relationship between caste and the total social structure. 

The object of this paper is to illustrate the hypothesis that a necessary 
correlate of a rigid caste system is a system of territorial segmentation which 
has two functions: it promotes localized interdependent relations between 
castes, especially at the village level, by limiting the spatial range of inter- 
caste relations for all castes; and it supports the hierarchical order of castes by 
permitting greater mobility and a greater spatial] range of intracaste relations 
for those at the top of the scale than for those at the bottom. The larger and 
more inclusive the territorial unit in which members of a caste can move, the 
higher the rank of that caste. 

Illustrative material for this hypothesis comes from the northern part of 
the Malabar Coast, i.e., Malabar District and Cochin State, where field work 
was carried out between October 1947 and July 1949.* 


THE PEOPLE OF THE AREA 

The area under discussion is about 7,250 square miles, carrying a popula- 
tion in 1941 of about 5,350,000 (Census of India: Cochin and Census of India: 
Madras, 1941). Of these about two thirds are Hindus, one quarter are Muslims, 
and the remainder are Christians. Most of the Christians are concentrated in 
Cochin, while the Muslims (Mappilas) are most thickly settled in the southern 
part of Malabar District (South Malabar). 

Malabar’s Hindus are divided into upwards of two hundred castes and sub- 
castes, between fifteen and twenty-five of which are represented in nearly 
every village. They are culturally demarcated one from another and they stand 
in a strict order of rank. As elsewhere in India, a caste often has a recognizable 
cultural uniformity throughout the linguistic area and it may or may not be 
composed of more localized subcastes, with their own variations on the cul- 


* Field work in this area was made possible by a Goldsmiths’ Company Dominions (Travel- 
ling) Scholarship and by a grant from the Worts Fund, University of Cambridge. 
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ture of the caste as a whole. Other localized groupings are castes in their own 
right, in the sense that they are not part of any area-wide grouping. 

About one per cent of Hindus are Nambidiri Brahmans, the highest caste. 
Until recently their influence has been disproportionate to their number. Be- 
sides being the Hindu religious heads, many were wealthy landlords with 
numerous lower-caste retainers. Nambidiris are patrilineal; the small ruling 
castes (SAmantans, Kshattriyas) are matrilineal. So also are the Nayars, who 
form the Hindu “middle class” and comprise about twenty per cent of the 
Hindu population. Traditionally, the Nambidiris promulgated and inter- 
preted the moral and ritual laws of the society at large, while the Nayars were 
responsible for maintaining the social order and the moral code in each loca! 
community. Nearly all Nayars were concerned in agriculture, and the upper 
subcastes were soldiers in the service of the Rajas. All these, from Nayars up- 
wards, are “‘caste-Hindus.” 

Almost two thirds of the Hindus are members of the polluting castes. High 
among these and larger than any other Hindu caste (about thirty-five per cent 
of the total) are the matrilineal Tiyyans of North Malabar and the patrilineal 
Tiyyans and Iravans of South Malabar and Cochin. Some of them are small 
tenant cultivators; many are laborers. The artisan castes (blacksmiths, car- 
penters, etc.) are roughly equal in rank to this group, and several others, in- 
cluding astrologers, physicians, and launderers, fall into this same category of 
“upper polluting castes.” 

Below them are the Depressed Castes, who form about fifteen per cent of 
the Hindu population. Until the end of the last century, many were serfs, tied 
to the land they worked; they were debarred from using the public roads. 

These then are the main Hindu groupings in Malabar: Nambidiri Brah- 
mans; small chieftain castes; ‘‘military’’ Nayars; inferior or “nonmilitary” 
Nayars; upper polluting castes; and Depressed Castes. In addition there are 
various small castes of temple servants and some immigrants of castes from 
other parts of southern India. 


VILLAGE ORGANIZATION 


The village has always been the fundamental unit of Malaydli society. 
Since settlement is continuous throughout the inhabited areas, and since the 
Malay4li prefers to separate himself from his neighbors within the privacy of 
a fenced garden, one village merges into another, and often the outsider can see 
no obvious boundaries. Indeed, the boundaries have in many places changed 
during 150 years of British rule and during the earlier domination of parts of 
Malabar by Muslim invaders from Mysore. (I have discussed elsewhere the 
changing village boundaries: Miller 1952.) The boundaries are nevertheless 
known to residents, and social relations are generally more intensive within 
than without. 

Désam is the name of the village unit. In Malabar District it is now admin- 
istratively recognized as a unit only for collecting land revenue; in Cochin it is 
not even that. Ancient Malayili title-deeds (Logan 1887, Vol. II), legends, and 
reports of Asiatic and European travellers, from the 12th century onwards 
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until the beginning of British rule, all indicate that the désam used to be much 
more important than it is today. (See, e.g.: Barbosa 1918, Buchanan 1807, 
Correa 1869, Dalboquerque [d’Albuquerque] 1875, Duncan 1799, Hamilton 
1727, Joint Commission 1862, Phillips 1896, and Sonnerat 1782. Some of these 
and other sources are quoted by Logan 1887. Innes 1908, Achyuta Menon 
1911, Padmanabha Menon 1924, Panikkar 1929, Panikkar 1931, and Krishna 
Ayyar 1938.) The social organization of this relatively static period, to about 
the end of the 18th century, may be called the traditional organization. 

The traditional désam was largely self-subsistent. Although Malabar has 
traded commodities such as pepper and ginger with the West for 2,000 years 
and although these exports probably increased after the arrival of Portuguese, 
Dutch, and other European merchants from the early 16th century onwards, 
the volume of trade was never great and there was little money in circulation. 
Rice cultivation was the basis of the economy, and differentia! relationship to 
the land, especially the wet riceland, corresponded to the differential rank of 
castes. 

Nambidiri Brahmans, members of the royal castes, and some of the upper 
Nayar subcastes were janmis. Janmis were traditionally both more and less 
than landlords. On the one hand, they could not sell their land outright, being 
permitted to dispose of their various rights only by stages; on the other hand, 
they were entitled nut only to a portion of the produce from the people on their 
land, but to a broader allegiance, including various economic and ritual serv- 
ices. As a rule, the jammi had managerial rights in the local temple and some 
juridical authority over residents in the locality. Most of the Nayars held 
their land on kénam tenure (as kdnakkdrans). Periodically (about every 12 
years) they paid a lump sum in cash to the janmi and annually they gave him 
rent in kind, interest on the deposit being set off against the rent. (Gough has 
recently pointed out that “‘the kdnam tenure has significance as an institution 
which linked the system of payments in kind, found within the inland villages, 
to the cash economy of the towns” [1952:75].) Military commitments pre- 
vented the upper Nayar subcastes from cultivating the riceland, though a few 
of the lower subcastes may have done so. Most Nayars subleased to the upper 
polluting castes on annual or triennial leases, charging a fixed proportion of the 
yield. Some of these tenants did their own cultivation. Most of the manual 
labor in the fields, however, was the task of the Depressed Castes, who were 
tied to the plots of land and who remained with the land if janmam or kénam 
rights were transferred. 

The various rights and obligations in this system devolved not on individ- 
uals but on families. There was normally one joint-family of janmis at the 
head of the village. Thus the headship might be vested in a Nambidiri family 
or in a segment of a royal lineage, though most frequently it was in the hands 
of Nayars. A few villages were owned by major Nambidiri-controlled temples 
and were administered by Nayars under the general control of an ecclesiastical 
commission. Some Nayar subcastes served Nambidiris and dwelt only in vil- 
lages headed by Nambidiris; other subcastes served royal families and lived 
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only in villages where there was a Sdmantan janmi. In such villages, the heads 
of the Nayar joint-families tried offenses affecting the whole village and medi- 
ated in disputes in their own and lower castes. In Nayar-headed villages, the 
Nayar janmi family dispensed justice, assisted by the other Nayar elders. 
Local headmen of the Tiyyan caste had authority within their group and over 
lower castes. Failing settlement at their own level, disputes were referred up- 
wards in the caste scale for mediation. Certain grave crimes, such as murder 
and theft, which in some other parts of South India were dealt with by the 
village, were in Malabar referred to the head of the broader political unit. 

We have seen that the relationship between janmi and kdnakkdran was less 
a contractual relationship between landlord and tenant than an incident of the 
respective status of each in relation to the land. Somewhat similarly, the vari- 
ous servicing castes, such as washermen, owed their obligations first to the vil- 
lage as a whole and only derivatively to a particular caste, subcaste, or family. 
Astrologers, for instance, were at the service of any caste, while the small 
caste of Kavudiyans in North Malabar were barbers and undertakers only 
for Tiyyans. Yet in both cases the right (and duty) of a particular family to per- 
form these services was called a désam avakdsam—a right in the désam. Ava- 
kdsam carries the meaning of “right” or “‘privilege,”’ rather than obligation. 
Such rights are still often jealously guarded, and an immigrant family will not 
be permitted to practise its traditional occupation without the approval of the 
family holding the hereditary right. 

Religious festivals provided other opportunities for representatives of the 
different castes to participate in a manner appropriate to their rank in the 
system, and often in such a way as to express the distinctive occupations or 
cultural forms of the participants. 

In all these social relations—whether juridical, economic, or ritual—struc- 
tural distance was expressed in terms of spatial segregation. The member of a 
higher caste was ritually polluted if a lower-caste person approached within a 
specified distance—the greater the gap of rank, the greater the spatial separation. 

Special ties linked the military subcastes of Nayars and the castes above 
them. Among Nambidiris, only the eldest son was permitted to marry within 
the caste; but he and his younger brothers could take wives from the royal 
families or from the superior Nayar subcastes. The royal castes were all exog- 
amous: their women were married to Nambidiris, while their men took 
Nayar wives. Such hypergamy was practised on a restricted scale among the 
upper Nayar subcastes. Since the Nambidiri and royal castes were much 
smaller, most Nayar women had Nayar husbands. Nayar polyandry and po- 
lygyny were entirely consistent with this system of intercaste marriage. Royal 
castes and Nayars were all matrilineal; the marital relationship was often 
ephemeral and hardly more than a sexual relationship; and paternity, if known, 
was insignificant. A child called its mother’s husbands “father,” followed by 
the caste name. The higher-caste husband could not accept food from his 
spouse and she normally had no relations with his kin. Kinship relations oc- 
curred only within the caste. 
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These unions across caste boundaries were nevertheless important in unit- 
ing the upper castes of the system. Nambidiris were unequivocally the highest 
caste, and their ritual authority was supported by ownership of land; but they 
had little temporal authority. The royal families and ruling Nayars, on the 
other hand, had temporal power and wealth and deferred to the Nambidiris 
as ritual superiors. There was thus a bifurcation of rank in the upper reaches 
of the system, whereas lower in the scale each caste tended to have some kind 
of authority over those below it, supported by higher ritual rank and slightly 
greater wealth. The désam was the locus of nearly all intercaste relations from 
the lower (nonmilitary) Nayar subcastes downwards. The upper castes on the 
other hand were also part of a broader structure. 


THE BROADER POLITICAL UNITS 

Villages (désams) were grouped into chiefdoms (dds). Villages were defined 
by the number of able-bodied Nayar troops they could muster; the village head- 
man was the leader of his contingent. The chieftain of the ndd was also a mili- 
tary leader. He himself was generally the headman of a village as well. 

The chiefdom was almost as stable a unit as the village, and the military 
subcastes of Nayars were the chief factor in this stability. At the level of the 
désam they exercised some control over the village headman: they could with- 
draw their allegiance if he exceeded his authority. Nayars of the ndd assembled 
periodically, and a similar sanction acted as a check on the chieftain. 

Temple festivals at the level of the village emphasized the interdependence 
of castes and the distinctions between them. The temple of the tutelary deity 
of the chieftain similarly drew contingents from all the constituent villages to 
participate in the festival. The festival of the chiefdom goddess was often the 
culmination of a series of lesser festivals for the separate village goddesses. 
It was from the goddess of his temple that the chieftain was held to derive his 
power—and especially his success in battle. His power, of course, confirmed the 
prestige of his goddess. Legends tell us that warring chieftains sometimes tried 
to gain control over one another’s patron goddesses as a short cut to victory. 
Both the caste order and territorial divisions thus found expression in terms of 
ritual and belief. 

Although the boundaries of the chiefdoms were relatively stable, the his- 
tory of Malabar is the history of the rise and fall of individual chieftain fami- 
lies. Neighboring chieftains were defeated and became feudatories or allies. 
During the last 500 years of the “traditiona!”’ period, three chieftain families 
who secured wider realms in this manner were the Rajas of Walluvanad 
(in the center of South Malabar), the Maharajas of Cochin, and, above all, 
the Zamorins of Calicut. Walluvanad and Calicut were perennially at war 
until about the 14th century, when Calicut finally secured an acknowledgment 
of superiority. The early Portuguese merchants in the 16th century encouraged 
Cochin to wage war against Calicut. 

There were thus several centers of power. Ndds closest to these centers were 
absorbed into the kingdoms and ruled directly. Those further away were 
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feudatory. Peripheral chiefdoms, as allies, were largely autonomous and liable 
to transfer their support from one king to another. 

The unity of the chiefdom was to some extent secured by hypergamous 
marriages of the chieftain family. Cleavages between chiefdoms (even within 
the sphere of influence of a single superior ruler) prevented any chiefly family 
from acknowledging neighboring chieftains as superiors or even as equals. 
Their marriages took place outside the caste but normally within the chiefdom, 
Nambidiris being accepted as husbands and Nayar women (often from families 
of village headmen) being taken as wives. 

Similar hypergamous marriages helped to knit the kingdom; but there was 
a complication. Although most chieftains, including the Zamorin of Calicut 
and the Walluvanad Raja, were of Simantan rank, certain others, including 
the Maharaja of Cochin, belonged to the higher caste of Kshattriyas. Often 
Samantans, such as the Zamorin, had sovereignty over Kshattriya chieftains. 
Samantans nevertheless acknowledged the higher ritual rank of Kshattriyas, 
and the Zamorins of Calicut used to marry some of the women of their family 
to Kshattriya feudatories. Similarly, some men of the Kshattriya royal family 
of Cochin married women from the families of Simantan feudatories. 

The coherence of these large realms was maintained in two other ways. 
The royal matrilineages had a large generation span and often numbered sev- 
eral hundred members. The senior male was ruler. The next four men after 
him held what may be called ‘‘dukedoms” in different parts of the realm. As 
chieftains or powerful village headmen they were able to maintain the adher- 
ence of the more distant parts of the kingdom. Second, the royal lineage itself 
was divided into sublineages, each with its own separate seat. (The order of 
segmentation was unimportant. The relevant factor was the seniority of the 
individual in relation to all other members of the whole lineage.) Palaces out- 
side the capital helped to maintain the authority of the ruling family. 


CASTE AND TERRITORIAL SEGMENTATION 

Brahmans were to some degree superior to these territorial divisions and 
could travel freely throughout Kerala. For this reason they were sometimes 
used as ambassadors and even for espionage, though it was the immigrant 
Brahmans rather than the indigenous Nambidiris who tended to be employed 
for these purposes. The supreme Nambidiri (Arvanchéri Tambrakkal) offi- 
ciated at the coronation ceremonies both of the Zamorins of Calicut and of the 
Walluvanad Rajas, even though these two rulers were hereditary enemies. 

Social relations (including marriage) of the chieftain castes were limited to 
the area within which there was a centralized government that they acknowl- 
edged. The more independent chieftains were largely confined to their own 
nads. And since marriage was uxorilocal, with the husband only a visitor in 
the wife’s household, members of the chieftain families necessarily found 
spouses within the chiefdom more often than outside. 

Thus the Kshattriyas and Samantans normally had only warlike relations 
with members of their own castes outside the boundaries of the political unit 
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to which they belonged. The only exception was the duodecennial mdémagam 
festival, which was attended by representatives from most parts of the Malabar 
Coast. The overlord of the festival was accepted as the most powerful ruler of 
Kerala, and failure of chieftains to send banners to the mdmagam in recogni- 
tion of his authority was tantamount to declaration of war. The Zamorins of 
Calicut won the overlordship from Walluvanad in about the 13th or 14th 
century. 

Movements of the military Nayar subcastes were similarly circumscribed 
by political boundaries. For all lower castes the chiefdom was the limit of social 
relations within the caste, while their relations with other castes were largely 
confined to the village. 

The internal organization of castes was localized. Misconduct of caste mem- 
bers was punished by local elders of the caste. For the larger castes, such as 
Tiyyans, the effective group of local organization was often coterminous with 
the désam. The zone of caste-government for smaller castes seldom covered as 
many as half a dozen villages. In a Nayar-headed désam, internal caste-govern- 
ment among the Nayars was often confined to the village, though where the 
headman was of a higher caste the Nayars of adjoining villages sometimes co- 
operated in the functions not only of internal caste-government but of village 
administration as well. For all castes the internal administrative group and the 
in-marrying group broadly coincided. 

Only the military Nayars and higher castes, therefore, had any internal 
organization that extended to the boundaries of the mdd and beyond. For all 
others the caste or subcaste was merely a local grouping. The only unifying 
features of a caste over a wide area were the common name and the overlapping 
zones of kinship and internal administration; and even these often ended 
abruptly at political boundaries. 

Indeed the cultural uniformity of the various castes was closely related to 
the lines of territorial segmentation. Among Nambidiris there was a largely 
uniform body of custom throughout Kerala. Individual Nayar subcastes with- 
in the Zamorin’s kingdom were internally uniform, but were differentiated in 
a number of small ways from the Walluvanad Nayars. Lower castes often dif- 
fered from chiefdom to chiefdom, while among the Depressed Castes, even 
today, there may be obvious variations of ornamentation, for example, be- 
tween one village and the next. Such distinctions tended to be expressed in 
terms of rank, members of a caste on opposite sides of a political boundary each 
claiming to be superior. This in its turn made intermarriage impossible. Ter- 
ritorial segmentation thus overrode the uniformity and unity of castes over a 
wide area. 

The Kora River was a particularly sharp cultural and political frontier be- 
tween North Malabar and the south. Both Mappilas and Tiyyans are matri- 
lineal in the north, not patrilineal; Nayars are matrilineal as in the south, but 
their marriage is virilocal. The authority of the Zamorins never penetrated 
North Malabar, which was not unified by any single ruler. The désam, or small 
group of désams, under a Nayar chieftain, was evidently more autonomous in 
the north. There were fewer Nayar subgroupings, in contrast to the south, 
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where the division of military Nayars into subcastes and their regular con- 
scription for the whole kingdom tended to weaken village solidarity and was 
inconsistent with sharp cleavages between villages such as existed in the north. 

Within any one village the order of caste ranking was always known and 
accepted, and disputes over precedence never arose. Perhaps the only excep- 
tions were the parallel subcastes of Nayar barbers and washermen. Nowadays 
there are disputes over rank between those Nayar subcastes who served Nam- 
biidiris and those who served royal lineages, each claiming to be higher than 
the other. In the traditional system the two different kinds of Nayars lived in 
different villages, and if they met at all it was in situations where their relative 
rank was irrelevant. 

The territorial segmentation stressed the interdependence of all the castes 
at the village level and inhibited the development of internal caste solidarity 
over wide areas. Cleavages were between political units, never between castes 
Even where the centralization of government, as in the Zamorin’s kingdom, 
demanded greater mobility of Nayars, antagonisms between the constituent 
chiefdoms and the proliferation of subcastes militated against the unification 
of the caste as a whole. At the same time, potential cleavages between viilages 
were canalized in formal jousting matches and checked by the overlapping 
zones of internal caste-administration and of caste-endogamy, which in turn 
added to the cohesion of the chiefdom. 

The place of the Muslims and Christians was also defined in terms of this 
system. There was relatively little solidarity within either of these minority 
groups as a whole. In the Zamorin’s kingdom, for example, while the Nayars 
provided his army, his naval forces were made up of Mappilas, who might find 
themselves at war with other Mappilas in the service of Cochin. The minorities 
were similarly integrated into the villages, with an accepted rank in relation to 
other castes and with established rights and obligations in relation to the entire 
village. They were involved with the Hindus not only in the economic and 
juridical systems but also to a limited extent in the ritual system. 


SOCIAL CHANGE 


It has sometimes been said that in the last 150 years Malabar, with the 
rest of India, has been transformed from a caste society into a class society. 
This is possibly too sweeping a generalization. It may be worthwhile, however, 
to consider the background of the statement. 

It is true that many new principles of association have appeared, cutting 
across allegiances to caste. In towns, for example, men of diverse castes rub 
shoulders as fellow workers, as members of political parties or trade unions, as 
customers of tea shops, and restaurants. as patients in hospitals, and as travel- 
ers on trains and buses, while even in villages children of nearly all castes 
attend the same schools. At the same time, kinship has not been abandoned as 
a principle of association, and the overwhelming majority of marriages still 
take place within the caste: indeed, Nayars and to some extent also the chief- 
tain castes are giving up their hypergamous marriages in favor of caste en- 
dogamy. 
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All sorts of changes can be listed: a large growth of population; the disap- 
pearance of a subsistence economy and its replacement by a more specialized 
cash economy, in which even the villager becomes dependent upon goods im- 
ported from other parts of India and outside; the beginnings of industrializa- 
tion, which has drawn from the countryside members of all castes to work in 
the expanding towns; the opening of communications by rail, road, and air: 
the acceptance of Western education and the exposure of the people of Mala- 
bar to imported ideas and moral values; and the establishment of courts of 
justice and a new legal code. The list could be expanded, but the phenomena of 
change from a closed to an open society are familiar enough. 

Perhaps the key change at the beginning was the establishment of a cen- 
tralized bureaucratic government. We have seen that the interpenetrating prin- 
ciples of caste and territorial segmentation were fundamental to the traditional 
organization in Malabar. At first the East India Company tried to administer 
Malabar through its existing rulers. It was found out almost at once, however 
that too many of the taxes collected by the native rulers were being retained 
in their own treasuries, and that not enough went to the government. Very 
soon, therefore, the native chieftains lost their juridical authority and re- 
ceived instead political pensions, contingent on sustained good behavior. Their 
Nayar troops were sent back to their villages. Malabar District was carved 
into administrative areas which only partially followed former ndd boundaries, 
and British officials were put in charge. The Maharaja of Cochin retained nom- 
inal authority, under the watchful eye of a British Resident, but he lost much 
of his seaboard, including Cochin harbor itself. 

The chieftains and village headmen continued to derive power and prestige 
from their wealth as landlords and from their high ritual status in the caste 
scale, in spite of their gradual surrender of juridical authority to the British 
courts. The new administrative divisions and the increasing facility of com- 
munication, however, destroyed the internal solidarity of the chiefdom. The 
old boundaries, dependent on political cleavages, now became porous, ceasing 
to mark the limits of social relations within individual castes. This has enabled 
castes to establish internal bonds of solidarity over wide areas. The last fifty 
years have seen the growth of a formal regional organization for practically 
every caste, with the avowed aim of standardizing and “purifying” its cus- 
toms, in order to raise the status and prestige of the caste as a whole and to free 
its members from exploitation and victimization by other castes. 

The breaking down of the territorial cleavages is fundamental to the transi- 
tion from a system in which castes were interdependent within small areas to a 
system in which they are becoming widely ramifying classes in opposition to 
one another. The traditional dichotomy between caste-Hindus and polluting 
castes has tended to show itself now as a class cleavage, with the largest castes 
within each group—Nayars and Tiyyans—acting as nuclei for the others. 

Other cleavages, however, cut across this one and modify it. As workers in 
industry, for example, many Nayars and Tiyyans find common ground against 
managers and owners of factories. During recent years they have found them- 
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selves on the same side in an all-Indian cleavage between Hindus and Muslims. 
Although most Nayars support the Congress Party, it had the backing of many 
Tiyyans during the Indian struggle for independence; and since 1947 the social- 
ist parties, and more particularly the communist party, have been recruiting 
increasing numbers from all castes. 

Above all, the village has not entirely lost its integrity as a locus of caste or 
ganization. Many old janmi families have retained their former property and 
with it some semblance of their former control. There are still many villagers 
practising their traditional caste occupations. Some ceremonies demanding 
the complementary participation of castes have lapsed, but most of them con- 
tinue on a reduced scale. 

The breakdown of the territorial divisions also facilitated the extrication 
of the Mappilas from the localized caste system and their formulation as a 
group in opposition to Hindus. Even this major cleavage, however, is partly re- 
solved at the level of the village, where individual Mappila families still par- 
ticipate in traditional relationships. 

CONCLUSION 

Rather than discuss caste in the abstract and in an all-Indian framework, I 
have preferred in this paper to make a more specific analysis of caste in rela- 
tion to local political structure and territorial alignments. 

It is necessary to distinguish between “‘caste”’ as a form of social organiza- 
tion and “‘caste” as a group. The caste system of Malabar was a system of 
mutually interdependent relations between relatively stable groups, these 
being arranged in an accepted order of ranking that governed and was ex- 
pressed by almost all their interaction. An essential correlate of this form of or- 
ganization was a system of territorial segmentation, which limited the spatial 
range of the individual caste as a group. These divisions emphasized the soli- 
darity of the territorial unit as a whole and inhibited the growth of individual 
caste solidarity over a wider area. Complete freedom of movement was denied 
to all but Nambidiri Brahmans, who helped to maintain a unified system of 
values throughout the Malabar Coast; but they too were impeded by physical 
difficulties of travel, and even among Nambidiris there were some regional 
variations of custom. 

In other parts of India, the territorial organization took different forms. In 
some areas the village was undoubtedly more self-subsistent and independent, 
externally opposed to neighboring villages and internally divided into wards 
or streets. Elsewhere, kingdoms were larger and there was greater spatial mo- 
bility within castes. I suggest, however, that territoria! divisions fundamentally 
similar to those I have described for Malabar were an essential concomitant of 
what is called the traditional caste system, and further that the caste system 
survives most strongly where the territorial cleavages are least impaired. As 
soon as the territorial alignment loses its force, castes develop broader internal 
bonds of solidarity at the expense of their local complementary interdepend- 
ence. 
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Toward an Analysis of the Basic Value System 


JAMES K. FEIBLEMAN 
Tulane University 


OCIOLOGY and cultural anthropology have shown signs of drawing closer 

together, and now so do anthropology and philosophy, though the latter 
meeting is attended by fewer enthusiasts and receives less attention. It has 
been noted that the sciences return to philosophy precisely in the chronological 
order in which they left it; the physicists, whose field is at the lower end of 
the integrative levels, were writing volumes of interpretation in philosophical 
terms while the psychologists and sociologists were still proclaiming their in- 
dependence. Cultural anthropology never made the mistake, so common 
among social studies having scientific aspirations, of allowing radical empiri- 
cism to lead it into subjective interpretations. It has its intergroup relations, 
its institutions, and, above all, its artifacts, to save it. Thus it has recognized 
the existence of objective cultural structures which are available for analysis. 

More and more it becomes evident that the ties which bind together all 
the strains of a culture issue from what the anthropologists have named the 
“basic value system.’’ What is it that enables us to recognize the cultural 
nature of certain phenomena? How can we associate diverse activities on the 
ground of their common qualities? Cultural patterns which emerge at the level 
of manifestations where they are available to enlightened common sense—in 
the choice of dominant institutions, implicit social values, individual aims, 
artistic expressions—have their point of origin in basic value systems whose 
analysis yields concrete ontologies. One aim of this paper is to undertake such 
an analysis by means of an hypothesis as to the nature of the structure set 
up by the connections between values. 

Our starting point, however, must be not analysis but definitions. We need 
a definition of culture and some generalized conception of what is referred to 
by this word. We need to know what it is that we are talking about when we 
deal with basic value systems and ontologies both abstract and concrete. We 
shall define culture first, and then later introduce a definition of ontology. The 
definition of ontology, as we shall see, will depend upon the meaning of culture. 

The definition of culture with which we shall begin is a modification of the 
me proposed by Kroeber. For him “culture is the special and exclusive prod- 
(1948: 8). We shall here modify this to read, ‘‘culture is the works 
of man and their effects (including their effects on man),” for reasons presently 
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to be made clear. Two points immediately occur in connection with this defini- 
tion. The first has to do with the objectivity of culture and the second with 
the effect of artifacts. 

(1) The orientation of this definition is intended to be objective; culture is 
an aspect of things, for anything can be considered in its relation to human 
culture. Human beings by gaining knowledge or by making modifications in 
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materials bring them into the circle of culture. The same objects may have 
their existence independent of cultures and retain aspects reflecting such a 
condition. Similarly with knowledge; for instance, astronomy is part of culture 
but Mars is not, only the knowledge of Mars is 

What is true of empirical items is equally so of theoretical and speculative 
ones, though this may not be easy to see. Rational thought and its products 
are enterprises of enormous cultural involvement and consequences, but surely 
logic is not. Here we need to make for ourselves some kind of imaginative 
projection. For if the laws of logic—identity and contradiction, for instance 
are as we think them, then our processes of reasoning are dependent on them 
and not they on us; they remain true whatever we do or do not think about 
them. This is obvious in the case of an empirical law: long before Newton’s 
second law brought the formula into the range of human knowledge bodies must 
have attracted each other directly as the product of their masses and inversely 
as the square of the distance between them. If this were not true then there 
would be no sense in seeking to make discoveries in logic and mathematics as 
well as in the empirical world. The American philosopher, C. S. Peirce, was 
fond of pointing out that it is the resistance of things that gives evidence of 
their independence of us; and our inability to do with them whatever we may 
wish extends also to logical and mathematical entities and systems. 

We must then in both the empirical and speculative realms, in both the 
concrete and abstract worlds, consider not only the objectivity of cultures but 
also the independence from cultures of some items which enter into and play 
large parts in cultures. This is not to say, of course, that cultures do not them- 
selves offer some very forceful kinds of determination, just that we must learn 
to discriminate between cultural selection and cultural manufacture. If we 
assume, as it seems we must, that all colors in the spectrum exist outside hu- 
man cultures, then it is the culture which determines which colors its members 
shall prefer but culture does not determine the colors themselves. We may sup- 
pose without too much effort that sunsets with all their profusion of color 
existed long before the human race evolved to a point where their beauty could 
be noted, even though the poets and painters have made that beauty into an 
integral part of human culture. 

We come now to the second half of our definition of culture, to the ef- 
fects of the works of man on man himself. 

(2) The artifacts for which the industry of man is responsible, the tools 
and institutions, the customs and folkways, which man has produced, re- 
act upon him in ways which are noticeable and which in themselves con- 
stitute important ingredients of culture. The tensor calculus of Levi-Cevita 
intended as a pastime and later employed as one of Einstein’s most impor- 
tant devices in formulating relativity theory, the development of works of 
art from instruments of utility, all of the vast collection of objects which 
outlive their makers and become the treasure (or the abomination) of later 
generations, can be reckoned as evidence in favor of the contention that 
artifacts influence a man in ways that their inventors had never envisaged 
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We must, in endeavoring to assess this feature of culture, be prepared to 
make a distinction between what things are and how they became what 
they are. Men, let us say, made such things as Oxford University, Paris, 
the United States Navy. But certainly these organizations contain elements 
which were not the work of any one man or group of men so far as conscious 
production is concerned—atmospheric influences, traditional airs and values- 
which affect everyone who comes into contact with them. Does there exist a 
sraduate of Oxford who has remained unaffected by his experience, or whose 
alteration by that institution could have been precisely planned? Is it possible 
that anyone ever intended Paris? Or a navy largely devoted not to sailing 
vessels but to air power? Every artifact is in a sense a Frankenstein, for no 
one can predict what its effects shall be, not even the individuals directly 
responsible for its existence. 

This autonomous aspect of culture, an aspect from which culture must be 
considered as an object in the world quite independent of the men who 
brought it into existence or who serve it, can be easily underestimated. Cul- 
tures are wholes like organisms, at least in the sense that they consist in some- 
thing more than the sum of their parts. They have a direction and a life ex- 
pectancy which lies often beyond the cognizance of those who take part in 
them. It is because men build better (or worse) than they know that they do 
not know what they build and as often fall victim to their own successful 
execution of designs for living as triumph through them. Could those who 
planned the future of the United States in the days of Puritan New England, 
of the limited colonial agricultural outpost, possibly have envisioned the 
turn it has taken in the last century? 

We must not think of cultures without including a time-span sufficient to 
enable us to catch a glimpse of their enormous dimensions. At any one 
instant they seem to be entirely within the control of living men, despite the 
vast accretions of human works which they constitute, until we remember 
that those men themselves cannot act with complete arbitrariness. If cultures 
owe much to tradition, so do the individuals who help to compose them. The 
heavy hand of the past rests to some extent on every cultural element: the 
individual, his group, the design of his artifacts, the traditions of his customs 
and institutions. Tremendous efforts, often for generations, radical convulsions 
like social revolutions, are often required before anything can be sharply re- 
solved, although gradual change is taking place continuously. Men living in 
cultures produce what they can and then die, leaving their products behind 
them to enrich the environment of their successors. What labors, what im- 
mense efforts of discovery and of later preservation, were required before such 
a treasure house as the Hellenistic Library at Alexandria could have been 
brought into existence! 

Cultures, like languages, have grown organically, which means to some ex- 
tent by trial and error. If it takes a very long time to produce a significant de- 
velopment, we must also remember that something of rigor and of aim will 
suffer in the process; what is produced is a sprawling, loose structure and a 
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blind forward movement, vague yet powerful, probative but incisive, impelled 
by unknown values and answerable to hidden laws. Its lines of communication 
at any profound level will be governed by connotation rather than denotation, 
We must learn to discount the accidental factors in generalizing the growth 
process in a given culture. 

It is no wonder, then, that presented with a spectacle of such proportions 
we experience great difficulty in attempting to analyze it. What is human cul- 
ture and how do we approach an understanding of it? The consistency which 
all of the various manifestations of cultural entities and processes exhibit must 
have some common center or focus, where is it and of what does it consist? 
How deep do we have to penetrate before we can hope to find the least common 
denominator which characterizes a culture by permeating all its aspects and 
making them one? Is not this last the most important question? Are there un- 
known areas of human experience which are also unpredictable? 

It is possible to take samples from various levels of a culture, to make 
soundings in places the choice of which has been sufficiently randomized, and 
to see what common elements they reveal. This is the empirical method, and 
the current activities of the field anthropologists are along the lines of just 
such an enterprise. There is yet another method, one which ought properly to 
be supplementary. This consists in approaching culture material with an a 
priori hypothesis as to the nature of culture, an hypothesis which the material 
will either support or reject. The speculative anthropologist will have at hand 
a number of. such hypotheses and he will abandon more of them than he will 
retain, but what he retains will perhaps justify his efforts. This is the method 
of theoretical scientists, and it is worth venturing. 

According to the hypothesis of the structure of culture with which we are 
working, cultures are systems of theories as to the nature of things, they con- 
sist in the more or less intuitive and rational applications of axioms of an on- 
tological nature in order to produce theorems which shall be illustrated in well- 
defined personality, group and institutional structures and activities. If this 
hypothesis is correct, then the common denominator of all manifestations of a 
culture is contained in the fact they have all been deduced from the same 
axiom-set. The problem we have posed for ourselves here is to take core sam- 
ples of the common denominator of cultures, and this now means to find out 
what kind of system it is that dictates the basic values. We have taken our 
analogy as to the structure of cultures from the nature of mathematical 
systems. We know that mathematics calls the turn on all varieties of systems, 
but our problem is to discover the kind of system peculiar to cultures. We have 
this much information: we know that if it is to be a system at all it must have 
something akin to the structure of mathematical systems; we know also that 
while mathematical systems are logical ours must be axial, for we shall be 
dealing with qualities rather than with quantities and with high-level qualities 
at that; and if it is to be a cultural system at all, it must have something akin 
to the nature of values. Our problem, then, resolves itself down to this: we 
shall be looking for a structure common to all functions of a cultural nature, 
and one which must be composed of values. 
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We must revert at this point to the analysis not only of the feelings underly- 
ing the choice of language but to the language peculiar to the qualities to which 
the feelings respond. Our basic value system will also be a language since it 
will issue in some kind of communication. Such languages are systems of values 
expressed as sets of symbols. Indirect communication takes place by means of 
connotative symbols, and the language in which they do so is the axial language 
“axial” is the adjectival form of ‘‘value’’). We must distinguish between the 
axial language and other types of language. 

There are three, and only three, fundamental kinds of symbols, and as a 
consequence three kinds of language according to the symbol predominant in 
them. There are axial languages, logical languages and actual-object languages, 
depending upon whether value-symbols, logical symbols (i.e., universals or 
generals), or actual-object symbols (i.e., particulars or individuals) prevail. 
There is no such thing in practice as a pure language, that is, one involving 
only one kind of symbol, yet there are languages containing marked amounts 
f one element clearly dominant over the others. Most of the great world 
anguages are combinations of all three kinds of pure language. We must re- 
member that although language is the greatest of cultural tools and therefore 
systematic to some extent, still it is not entirely a planned affair. We can 
separate out the elements. 

Axial languages were devised to communicate values. The language of art 
is an example of an axial language. Axial languages are employed in indirect 
communication or connotation. There is no such thing as a direct communica- 
tion of values. Analogy is one of the more popular tools of the axial language. 
It seems easier for critics to talk about one art in the terms of another, when 
they wish to transfer feelings. Theology is another province in which axial 
languages are employed. 

Logical languages were devised to communicate abstract structures, laws, 
all denotative material. The language of mathematics is the prototype of all 
logical languages. It works by analysis, by division, and with reference to 
fixed principles. The bare bones of the technique of communication show 
through here so plainly that the deductive method itself becomes part of the 
communication. In logic, we communicate the system of communication itself 
as the subject matter. 

Actual-object languages were devised to communicate matters of fact. 
They cannot escape the use of universal signs nor the connotations dragged 
along by images, but their main concern is with actual situations. They work 
chiefly by definite description. Journalistic language and historiography are 
good examples of the use of actual. object languages. 

It should perhaps be emphasized that the analysis of the elements of the 
three languages is difficult, because sometimes a word represents one language 
in one context and another in another. Consider the word “red” in three 
sentences: ‘The river ran red with blood,” “‘Red lies near one end of the spec- 
trum,” and “The color of this tie I am wearing is red.”’ The first red is an axial 
term, the second a logical term and the third an actual-object term. The deter- 
mination of what language is being employed depends upon the references in- 
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volved and can sometimes be made from context. More often than not the 
situation is a mixed one, containing several types of elements. 

Cultures, like all other actual entities, are composed of moving substances, 
with their quantities of structure and their qualities. Now it so happens that 
mathematics has branches which enable us to examine quantity and structure 
and motion: algebra for quantity, geometry for structure, and analysis for 
motion. But it does not as yet have a branch for the treatment of quality, 
When we consider that the basic value system is composed of qualities, it will 
be easy to understand the predicament we are in. We are speculating freely in 
a field for whose analysis the tools have not as yet been provided. To quote 
from an eminent neurophysiologist, ‘‘What we have called the value anomaly 
and regarded as evidence of a lack of order or system bespeaks, in fact, order 
of a kind we have not imagined and a system tighter knit” (McCulloch 1951: 
49). 

We are going to begin, then, by assuming that the axioms of our basic 
value system are composed of values instead of logical relations and that they 
can be expressed by connections between qualities. The axiom-set will be a 
value-set. Before we can go on to show the mechanism of axial inference, it 
will be necessary to examine the functioning of qualities. A quality is primitive 
in the sense that there can be no further analysis of it. Analysis in the case of 
qualities has reference to associated quantities. The analysis of a color, for 
instance, refers to its wave length. But the quality gua quality is ultimately 
simple; it is without parts. However, in the context of a basic value system, 
where it serves as an element of an axiom, a quality is something which emerges 
from a clustering of quantities. We are relying at this point upon the possi- 
bility of reversing the principle set up by the late astronomer, Sir A. S. 
Eddington. Eddington’s principle requires that, ‘‘All quantitative propositions 
of physics, that is, the exact values of the pure numbers that are constants of 
science, may be deduced by logical reasoning from qualitative assertions, with- 
out making any use of quantitative data derived from observation” (1952: 
45). Eddington wishes to derive quantity from quality in physics; we wish to 
derive quality from quantity in social science. The fashion in which it is sup- 
posed that this happens will presently be explained. 

Once we have the qualitative axiom established as the type specimen of 
our basic value system, we are ready to investigate the manner in which the 
process akin to deduction takes place. If we sort out a group of logical proposi- 
tions, we have only to discover which ones follow from the others in order to 
construct a system. A similar procedure will hold for values, only with values 
subordination is not as clearly implied. We shall call deduction when it occurs 
in value systems connotative inference. We have the clue to the nature of con- 
notative inference already established for us by the manner in which qualities 
emerge from the clustering of quantities. We should recall here perhaps pre- 
cisely what connotation means. According to the Oxford English Dictionary, 
connotation is “the signifying in addition; [the] inclusion of something in the 
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meaning of a word besides what it primarily denotes.’’ We shall assume then 
that the connotation of our qualitative axiom works in much the same way; 
only, instead of a single word, we shall have a proposition expressed in the axial 
language, and the connotation will be that of a sentence rather than a word. 

What we are trying to show, in short, is how there can occur in cultures 
a process akin to what happens when a thought gives rise to a feeling. In 
order to make this clear we may have to draw more heavily upon logical 
illustration. Now an inference in connotation is the deriving of a proposition 
in the axial language from one or more similar propositions in such a way that 
if the latter are true the former is true also. Ordinary deduction is conducted 
in terms of the logical language, with two propositions serving as axioms from 
which a third is derived. ‘If all men are mortal’ and ‘All Frenchmen are men,’ 
then it follows that ‘All Frenchmen are mortal.’ It is possible, however, to 
derive a proposition from a single other proposition in logical inference, as in 
the conversion of equivalent propositions or in obversion, contraposition, in- 
version, or in combinations of the same. Two examples of these should suf- 
fice. If ‘All Frenchmen are mortal’ is true, then certainly ‘Some Frenchmen 
are mortal’ is true, and also ‘No Frenchmen are immortal.’ 

The analogy of connotative inference is the derivation of equivalent prop- 
ositions in logical inference, or, rather, the derivation of propositions from 
sets of equivalent propositions. For a connotative inference stems from a 
single qualitative proposition only because the qualitative proposition emerges 
from a clustering of qualities. Quality is a product of endless quantitative 
grading. Connotative inferences themselves arise because of the vibrations of 
qualities. A qualitative proposition is the name for a set of vibratory positions, 
and a connotation is an affect which results from a set of adjacent and related 
qualities, just as the sound of a violin note is that of a collection of vibratory 
tones lying extremely close together and heard as a rich, full note (cf. Jeans 
1937: chap. III). A qualitative proposition describes a value, and a value held 
is an idea which occurs in the form of a damped oscillation, specifically in the 
simple harmonic motion of vibration. In any vibration the two extreme dis- 
tances away from the position of equilibrium demark ranges and so constitute 
the axioms from which another qualitative proposition is derived. The inter- 
vals between them are everywhere qualitatively dense, and so make possible 
the derivation of a quality from other qualities. 

Such a recondite and abstruse notion is admittedly hard to illustrate. At 
most we can only suggest it, for we would be confined in so doing to the use of 
the axial language. Suppose we try to get at it by a comparison with the logical 
structure of analogy—in other words by means of an analogy with analogy. 
In the logical language, analogy is a branch of probability, resting on the induc- 
tion that if certain particulars have some properties in common they may 
have others. In the axial language, analogy also has its aspect of probability. 
See, for instance, the variation ir. the types of symbol which has represented 
the swastika in various cultures (Mackenzie 1926:3). Logical analogy involves 
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the similarity of relations or structures. Axial analogy, on the other hand, ip. | 


volves the equivalence of qualities. It should be carefully noted that in both 
kinds of analogy the methodic form of transmittal is qualitative: values are 
involved in the linking of properties possessed by otherwise diverse particv- 
lars. The important difference is that in logical analogy we are linking either 
logical or axial properties, while in axial analogy we are linking strictly axial 


properties. Moreover, axial analogies are generally complete; they resemble in | 


values what Keynes calls in logical relations the ‘total positive analogy” 
(1948: chap. XTX). 

Connotative inference is the derivation from axioms expressing values of 
qualities in addition by means of affects from the vibratory plane. And the 
basic value system is the set of axioms expressing values together with the rules 
for deriving other values by means of connotative inference. In other words, 
qualitative or connotative inference, it is suggested, is the way in which values 
give rise to other values, understanding by ‘‘values” powers and by ‘‘qualities” 
either the lowest grade of values or their passive aspect. Connotative inference 
accounts for intuition, insight and imagination, in a way in which the denota- 
tive inference of logic and mathematics does not. Mathematics has been ex- 
clusively the language of empiricism, but empiricism can never be held down 
altogether to mathematics. For what is being described is qualitative, while 
the description is always quantitative and structural. Mathematics—and this 
is the chief point—can tell us how to manipulate qualities but not how to get 
from one quality to another. For this, another discipline, and one which is 
altogether wanting at the moment, is necessary. 

Our next problem is to cast about for the context in which such quality- 
connections are imbedded. We shall have to take samples, and we should look 
for our core soundings at the places where we suspect that the basic value 
system comes closest to the surface. It may be manifest everywhere yet be 
more concentrated in certain regions of density. These regions of density have 
been stated already to be noticeable in three places: in the peculiar order in 
which institutions are arranged, an order which varies markedly from culture 
to culture; in works of art, and in particular the literary arts; and in the un- 
conscious beliefs of the individual. The last of these three places is the one on 
which we shall chiefly concentrate our efforts at analysis. Here are the sensitive 
areas which respond most readily to the culture determinants. 

The unconscious is a more complex affair than has been supposed What 
we know about it presents difficulties enough, for depth psychology has thus 
far been guided by its emphasis on the pathological aspects: the unconscious 
is currently represented only by its malfunctioning, as for instance in Freudian 
psychoanalysis. Other and more regulated processes must assuredly take place, 
however, and we have endeavored to describe one such in what we have 
named connotative inference. 

It so happens that human cultures, being more or less consistent structures, 
exhibit in their details implicit inferences from hidden axioms. The cultures 
are permeated through and through with the influence of the axioms, so that 
to live in the culture, to grow up in it, is to absorb the axioms without ever, 
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once becoming aware of them. The deeper the level of the unconscious, the 
more primitive the level of the qualitative proposition represented by belief, 
so that as we endeavor to think through to the elements of the unconscious we 
encounter the elements of systems but in reverse; to move past the stages of 
inference we reach lower than theorems, and finally get down to the layer of 
the axioms themselves. In the sense that these are common to all individual 
members of a culture, they are social. Erroneous inferences may be private 
and individual, but the axiom-set is public. 

When we come to the physiological level of the somatic organism we en- 
counter a situation which might best be described as axioms in action. Striped 
muscle, and, even deeper, smooth muscle, represent beliefs about physica! 
conditions in the external world, and these perhaps do not differ from culture 
to culture. If so, then here we have reached the frontier of unconscious cultural 
belief. But differences of a physiological character have been noted. “In 
Europe there is a remarkable accord between the frequency map of the blood 
group O gene and a map showing the ability to pronounce the // sound in 
modern and historical times.’ Such axioms as we are able to detect at deeper 
levels are those which are held in common with other individuals of the same 
species. 

But if the axiom-set is public and social, it is also ontological, and by “‘on- 
tological’”’ here is meant ‘‘concerned with basic value systems.”’ We shall use 
the term, ontology, as equivalent to the positive and constructive solutions 
which are made to metaphysical problems. In this context of course they are 
also concrete. Here, then, at the level of unconsciously held beliefs resides 
that profoundest of beliefs, the belief in what is real. By ‘‘real’’ we shall here 
mean the immediate object of values. No human can live among his fellows 
for any length of time and share their interests and activities without holding 
in common with them some beliefs about the ultimate nature of things. These 
beliefs may be implicit rather than explicit, but they dominate most surely 
every one of his thoughts and actions, and the less he is aware of them the 
more strongly they operate. In this sense beliefs function as delayed responses; 
they are the axioms dictating action. The culturally prevalent, concrete on- 
tology is the greatest force in the life of every individual. 

Most people do not do any more abstract thinking than is absolutely 
necessary for their needs, but each of us feels, if not all equally profoundly, 
and everyone engages in action. Unconscious beliefs are contained as con- 
sequences more clearly in feelings and in actions than they are in the expression 
of conscious thoughts. So it is at the level of feeling and action that we readily 
find the phenomenon of the concrete ontology. A man may assert one belief 
and under the pressure of crisis exhibit quite another. When we act from feel- 
ing, we act from the springs of unconscious belief. Our beliefs, so to speak, 
betray themselves in feelings and actions, but they never appear candidly as 
what they are, and their axiomatic nature is well concealed. 

The acquisition of the axioms takes place early in life. It is not absorbed at 
any one moment nor by any single process. We accept beliefs from our way of 
life, from our parents, friends, teachers, from all contacts with persons and 
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also with the folkways and artifacts of the culture of which we are to bea 
part. The formalization of the process of axiom-acquisition is one which 
awaits discovery. But at least if our hypothesis of connotative inference has 
any validity we have seen something of the process by which the axioms of 
belief are acquired. 

The next contexts we have pledged ourselves to examine for evidence of 
the basic value system are those of the order of institutions and the literary art. 

An institution is a culture complex. Imbedded in it are a number of be- 
havior patterns and traits. It has its own atmospherics, its peculiar flavor; 
men who come within its purview are similarly affected and exhibit behavior 
accordingly. When we say that some traditional university “puts its stamp on 
men,” this is what we mean. We refer to the fact that the values which the 
university represents give rise to similar values in the men who have been 
exposed to them, and that this takes place without conscious purpose or re- 
sult. The devotion of men to the institutions they serve is in direct proportion 
to the extent to which they are able to feel its values. 

The myth of the institution which is held at the top of the hierarchy of 
institutions in any given culture operates in much the same way. Its values 
permeate the culture through the same process of transmittal we examined in 
connotative inference. Values in the dominant institution give rise to similar 
values in other institutions, and they do so by the method we have suggested 
if our hypothesis is correct. The values of freedom, of equality and even of 
fraternity, would not have attracted medieval man, to whom holiness and 
integration made greater appeal; for to know where you stood in the feudal 
Europe produced by the Christian Church seemed more attractive than it 
would have been to know that you did not have to stand anywhere provided 
your own powers could enable you to stand somewhere else. The split between 
the eastern and western wings of the Roman Empire, for instance, was due to 
a division in the Christian Church. The Henoticon of 482 issued by Zeno for 
the Patriarch of Alexandria stated that ‘“‘we anathematize all who have held, 
or hold now or at any time, whether in Chalcedon or in any other synod what- 
soever, any different belief’? (quoted in Vasiliev 1952:108). In reply the Pope 
of Rome excommunicated and anathematized the Patriarch of Constantinople. 
It was values represented by edicts such as these which gave rise to similar 
values in the political sphere and so were responsible for calling the turn on 
so much subsequent history. 

Through the mechanism of connotative inference the basic value system 
permeates all of the institutions of a culture by spreading downward from the 
leading institution, and the values chosen for axioms in the system are those of 
the myth of the leading institution. In this way culture patterns are the source 
of culture traits. If the leading institution of our western culture in the last 
hundred years be that of science, and in the United States, more particularly 
applied science, then we can see how its myth of efficient analysis has spread 
to other institutions, which have claimed the scientific sanction and seized the 
scientific values for their own. The general claim to scientific precision and sci- 
entific authority and to the use of the scientific method in fields ordinarily 
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unrelated, such as salesmanship and education, is too well known to need em- 
phasis. The mathematical character of most advanced scientific inquiry is 
neglected; it is not the logical but the axial aspects of applied science which 
spread to other institutions: the feeling for exactness, the passion for facts, the 
atmosphere of the laboratory, the absoluteness of findings. 

It is interesting to note in this regard that while myth is ordinarily em- 
ployed in this context to mean the affective fable in which the cultural values 
of the leading institution are held, the myth of science is in some respects the 
direct opposite of its proper values. For if anything is true of scientific findings 
as contrasted with those of other institutions it is their tentative nature, where- 
as the myth of science conveys a notion of finality and absoluteness. Once 
science has spoken, everything (including science) is silent, at least according 
to the official myth. Thus the general impression made by science lacks its 
cardinal virtue, namely, the banishment of infallibility. We are here con- 
cerned to trace rather than to judge the connotative inference which is inter- 
institutional, but we may venture a guess that errors occur in such forms of 
inference as well as in the more familiar and theoretically more firmly estab- 
lished logical forms. 

The last place in cultures in which we shall look for evidence of the work- 
ings of connotative inference is in the literary art. The language of the arts is 
that of value. How are values communicated except through the method of 
connotative inference? The message sent out by the artist and contained in 
the work of art is written in the language of values, and it is received by the 
appreciator of art in the form of alterations in the unconscious. We are assum- 
ing here for the purposes of explanation a perfect case of artistic communica- 
tion: a supreme work of art by a great artist which is completely felt by the 
best type of audience. The feelings in the audience to which the work of art 
gives rise are not mere expressions of enjoyment; they go in fact beyond what 
is consciously known by the appreciator, and they extend as far as effecting 
alterations in the structure of values which exist in his unconscious. A man 
who has heard and assimilated Bach’s B Minor Mass or Shakespeare’s Hamlet 

truly and deeply and repeatedly received what is there for him—is certainly 
never again the same man; and we may presume that the change has been for 
the better and has intensified the qualities which compose him. 

The arts are among the most sensitive spots where the myth of the leading 
institutions is registered, and there is even a prophetic note contained in the 
speed of such registration. The threat to cultural organization, if not the break- 
up of the culture, is signalled in the cult of brutality and the wave of destruc- 
tiveness that sweeps through our literature, from the irrationalism of the sur- 
realists and the vindictiveness of the fascists to the hard-boiled fiction of the 
craft writers. From Tristan Tzara and Gertrude Stein through Céline to Hem- 
ingway is not such a long distance so far as the values advocated are concerned. 
Stein’s influence on Joyce, Céline’s on Henry Miller and Hemingway’s on the 
host of fashionable writers of murder fiction, is obvious. This is not to suggest, 
of course, that the values are the same; they are subtly different yet well with- 
in the range of what could result from instances of connotative inference. 
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These considerations cannot properly be brought to a close without some 
remarks concerning the effects of the basic value system upon the future of the 
culture in which we live. We have already noted that in the operation of the 
basic value system in the unconscious of the individual we have an instance of 
cultural manifestations probing the physiological level. There can be little 
doubt that to a far greater extent than we have ever acknowledged the super- 
ego or conscience is culturally determined. Our instinctive feelings of right and 
wrong, of good and bad, depend upon what the concrete ontology, acting 
through the myth of the leading institution of the culture, has affectively de- 
creed shall be the norm. 

Cultural necessity, however, may provide the turning space in which the 
individual is at liberty. Determinations of this sort are statistical; the indi- 
vidual elements which go to make up a definite group may move where they 
will, just as in a gas in which the temperature and pressure are fixed the 
molecules—whose aggregative effects determine such temperature and pres- 
sure—are still free. It is the inventiveness of the individuals which decides on 
the route of a culture; any analysis of a social adventure pressed far enough 
will end up in the imagination of some of its more productive individuals. 
Values are concretized ontological symbols and they come into existence in a 
culture when the responses of exceptionally gifted individuals are projected 
into unknown areas. For other individuals the acquisition of such values re- 
sults from the acquisition of learned responses. We can look forward perhaps 
to a time when Plato’s stable harmony will not seem at variance with the 
continual self-surmounting that Nietzsche sought, when, as Ortega y Gasset 
hopes, free and diversified individual activities can be held together yet not 
constrained by the community of purpose. 


NOTES 
1 It is interesting that Aristotle charged the Atomists and Plato with the reduction of qual 
ity to quantitative difference (see Cherniss 1944:124 and 158). 
* C, D. Darlington, quoted in: Blood Groups and Anthropology, Nature (1951) 167:705 
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Brief Communications 


CONCERNING THE PILTDOWN HOAX AND THE RISE OF A NEW DOGMATISM 
| gee )UGH we were very much interested and pleased to have Washburn’s 

factual account of the Piltdown hoax (1953:759-62), we were profoundly 
disturbed by his interpretation of its significance (p. 761). When writing for 
the generalized anthropological public represented by the readers of the AMER- 
IcAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, something less dogmatic and more cautious would cer- 
tainly be in order. 

To those of us who are not completely disillusioned with the work of our 
predecessors, the disqualification of the Piltdown skull changes little in the 
broad evolutionary pattern. The validity of this specimen has always been 
questioned. We are relieved that the suspense is ended and that this account is 
closed. 

What we particularly object to is the casual way in which Washburn, on 

the strength of the Piltdown hoax, proposes to eliminate from all consideration 
n the sapiens evolutionary sequence the stratigraphically dated Swanscombe 
and Fontéchevade skuils. If anything, the consignment of the Piltdown jaw 
to anthropological limbo actually strengthens the case for an early sapiens 
type, for it removes a problematical and controversial fragment. The Swans- 
ombe skull has stood up well under fluorine analysis and the actual dating 
of both the Swanscombe and Fontéchevade specimens has not been shaken 
Oakley 1950:47—48; 1953:45-47). The Swanscombe skull is definitely Second 
Interglacial in date and the Fontéchevade specimens were associated with 
Third Interglacial fauna and with Tayacian cultural remains. Over most of 
the west, this would make them earlier than Neanderthal (Vallois 1949). 
Furthermore, Oakley himself has raised the question whether the Piltdown 
skull fragments may not equate with Fontéchevade in Upper Pleistocene, 
not Upper Paleolithic time (Tax e/ al, 1953:27). It is certainly premature to dis- 
miss the Fontéchevade remains before the detailed report of this discovery 
as been published. This is particularly true in the light of the clear-cut 
statement that they occurred in a deposit sealed by an unbroken stalagmitic 
ayer which separated them from overlying Mousterian and Upper Paleo- 
ithic deposits (Vallois 1949: 339, 341). 

Although we agree with Washburn that definitive conclusions as to evolu- 
tionary status must be based on combined data of brain case, face, and jaw, 
not all fossils are preserved to such a degree. So long as some of these key ele- 
ments are missing, it is absolutely essential that alternative hypotheses be 
kept alive until further definitive evidence based on additional finds either 
supports or eliminates them. In this regard, we wish to point out that the 
cranial elements of Swanscombe and Fontéchevade approximate a crude 
sapiens form much more closely than they do the subsequent Neanderthal 
series. There is nothing in the Swanscombe fragments that is incompatible 
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with a sapiens form, although the absence of the frontal does not preclude a 
possible relation to the Steinheim and Ehringsdorf Progressive Neanderthals. 
However, the absence of a supraorbital torus on the Fontéchevade frontal 
fragment clearly suggests a non-Neanderthal type (Vallois 1949:352 ff.). 

Washburn’s statement has as its corollary the general theory of straight- 
line evolution. An alternative hypothesis would allow for the simultaneous de- 
velopment of a western series in the sapiens tradition and an eastern series con- 
sisting of the Pithecanthropus, Sinanthropus, Solo line. During long periods in 
the Pleistocene, the eastern and western areas were apparently cut off from 
each other by ice and probably by lakes and swamps caused by meltwater (Mo- 
vius 19536). There is, furthermore, a cleavage, starting in northeast India with 
the beginning of the rainy monsoon forest belt, between the tool traditions of 
the west and the choppers and chopping-tools of the east which first appear 
there in the Middle Pleistocene, although they are apparently earlier in Africa. 
In other words, there is some geographical and cultural evidence which suggests 
a sufficient degree of isolation to allow for the development of physical types on 
a racial order of differentiation. The present writers are frankly ‘‘lumpers’’who 
tend to consider the various forms of fossil man of any one period as being of 
racial rather than of species distinction. We use this concept of race in fossil 
man in a synchronous sense rather than in a diachronous one. 

This then still leaves the appearance and development of Neanderthal 
man to be explained. One possibility is that Neanderthal man might be an 
offshoot from the eastern line; and it does not seem too far removed from the 
realm of probability that a peripheral and variant group of Sinanthropus or 
some group more closely akin to Solo Man may have drifted westward during 
the Riss or early Riss-Wiirm periods. During the time of the Neanderthal 
dominance in the west, a normal cultural and biological process could well 
have been the isolation of a sapiens group in a refuge area, perhaps somewhere 
in the Middle East, from which it emerged numerically and culturally strong 
during the retreat of the Wiirm ice. Various explanations have been offered 
for the sudden disappearance of Neanderthal man at this time, of which per- 
haps the most plausible is that of a lower rate of immunity on the part of 
Neanderthal man to diseases to which the newcomers may have built up a 
considerable degree of tolerance. This kind of selection combined with the 
absorption of the surviving remnants does find certain historical parallels in 
some parts of the New World. 

In any event, another series of skulls which Washburn neither discusses 
nor eliminates is that of Mt. Carmel man. Here the dating may be as late as 
Interstadial I/II of the Wiirm glaciation [Late Neanderthal] (Movius 1953a: 
185; Tax ef al. 1953:39), and furthermore the significance of the mixed char- 
acters tends to be interpreted more and more as the result of hybridization 
between two stocks, rather than as an evidence of Homo sapiens evolving from 
a Neanderthal base (Hooton 1946:336 ff.). If then, these really are hybrids, 
with whom did Neanderthal Man hybridize? The suggested answers are 
either with the so-called “progressive’’ Neanderthals or with an already de- 
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veloped sapiens line which was emerging from the refuge area postulated 
above. 

We wish to stress that we are not completely enamored of this interpreta- 
tion. What we wish to emphasize is that in the light of insufficient data, par- 
ticularly the absence of almost any fossil evidence throughout the Lower 
Pleistocene, there are plausible alternative hypotheses still open. It is also 
perfectly possible, for example, that Neanderthal Man may have developed 
in and spread from Africa. 

To eliminate the Swanscombe and Fontéchevade specimens from all con- 
sideration as possible sapiens types because they are not well enough preserved 
to allow for the reconstruction of the face seems about as valid as to interpret 
these individuals as belonging to a faceless variety of man. We see no cause to 
eliminate soundly dated cranial fragments from serious evolutionary discus- 
sion. Admittedly these fossils contribute no information relative to the devel- 
opment of the face, but on the other hand, they do show a sapiens-like charac- 
ter in the development of the skull vault. From the fossil evidence actually at 
hand, the question whether Homo sapiens appeared late or early remains open. 

We wish to close our remarks with the following observation. Experimental 
work and the application of genetic thinking have contributed materially to 
the recent progress of physical anthropology. However, if this kind of deduc- 
tive approach with its attendant arbitrary disqualification or elimination of 
pertinent evidence which may run counter to a preconceived theory is truly 
representative of ‘“‘the New Physical Anthropology,” by all means let us have 
a bit more of the “Old.” 

RoBert W. Enricu and GERALD M. HENDERSON, Brooklyn College 
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Reply: AN OLD THEORY IS SUPPORTED BY NEW EVIDENCE AND NEW METHODS! 


In the very brief note on the Piltdown hoax, I presented no theory of evo- 
lution but stated that, ‘“The removal of Piltdown greatly strengthens the gen- 
eral theory of human evolution outlined by Weidenreich (1946) in which 
Homo sapiens appears late.” Therefore, it is surprising to find Ehrich and Hen- 
derson making no mention of Weidenreich’s theories. Vallois (1949) criticized 
Weidenreich for not accepting Piltdown as an early Pleistocene ancestor of 
modern man, and Keith (1949: 229) remarks, “A leading authority on such 
problems, Dr. Franz Weidenreich, has recently proposed that the right solu- 
tion is to deny the authenticity of the Piltdown fossil remains. Here are his 
exact words: ‘Eoanthropus should be erased from the list of human fossils. It 
is the artificial combination of fragments of a modern-human braincase with 
orang-utang-like mandible and teeth.’ That is one way of getting rid of facts 
which do not fit into a preconceived theory. . . . ” In retrospect it is not so easy 
to say what was “fact” and what was “preconceived theory.” The apparent 
dogmatism in my note on Piltdown arises from the fact that it was exceed- 
ingly brief, the general part occupying less than a page, and that Ehrich and 
Henderson in their comments have left out the qualifying words and phrases 
of the original. Nothing in my note states that Swanscombe and Fontéchevade 
should be eliminated from ‘all consideration.”” What I did say is that, “‘J/ the 
history of man is written, using only those specimens where some jaw, face, 
and brain case are preserved, specimens where faking is impossible and whole- 
sale reconstruction unnecessary, then Homo sapiens appears very late, perhaps 
within the range of carbon 14 dating.” This is a conditional statement, and 
the theory about the origin of Homo sapiens which results has been advocated 
by numerous scientists ever since Huxley. Therefore, there is no reason to be 
“disillusioned with the work of our predecessors.’”’ Apparently Ehrich and 
Henderson do not recognize among their predecessors any of the numerous 
scientists who were right about Galley Hill and Piltdown! 

The criticism of my note on Piltdown seems to be directed against the im- 
plications of what I said, rather than what the note actually says. Therefore, 
this reply has to be long because the points at issue were not covered in the 
original note at all, since it was not supposed to be a paper on the origin of 
Homo sapiens. Even in a long reply many points can not be covered properly, 
as, for example, the statement that the theory that Homo sapiens originated 
late commits one to the idea of straight-line evolution. Obviously, it is possible 
that the relations among the races of anatomically primitive men were com- 
plex, and that Homo sapiens underwent a rapid adaptive radiation. However, 
the main point at issue is the extent to which the removal of Piltdown affects 
the theory that Homo sapiens is ancient. I feel that it should make a great dif- 
ference in our thinking and will try to outline why this is so, taking up the ma- 
jor issues raised by Ehrich and Henderson in the process. 

There have been two major theories concerning the origin of men anatomi- 
cally like ourselves. Many competent scientists have believed that Homo 
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Ds! sapiens appeared late, probably during the time of the last glacial advance. 
_— Many other equally able scientists thought that Homo sapiens lived through 
en all, or a large part, of the ice age. Both theories have been widely held for over 
‘ict forty years, and evidence could be produced to support both points of view. In 
a 1946 Weidenreich regarded Homo sapiens as evolving late, while Hooton, in 
aod | the same year, separated a sapiens line from a Java-Pekin-Neanderthal line in 
a the Pliocene. Hooton says of the sapiens line, ‘‘This main trunk of human 
ali development has at its base Eoanthropus (the Piltdown man), and in direct 
de, line of descent in the later Pleistocene Swanscombe, Galley Hill, and the 
his \urignacian man of Combe Capelle” (p. 412). Since 1946 events hav> moved 
Tt so rapidly that everyone is readjusting and what one said even a few years 
‘th ago may be quite different from present belief. But it is necessary to look at 
ti the past a little more to understand subsequent events. I have mentioned 
“ Weidenreich and Hooton, not in the spirit of praise or blame, but as representa- 
ay tives of different traditions. In general, the Germans never accepted early 
od. Homo sapiens or Piltdown. The English accepted early sapiens, and the 
nd Americans have followed the English tradition. One might put the matter 
-_ this way: apparently it was as hard for a German to believe in early Homo 
ni sapiens as it was for an Englishman to be a skeptic. Hrdlitka followed the 
the German tradition. I am no intellectual historian and make no pretense of 
oe. having read the vast literature on fossil man, but the influence of the intellec- 
mm tual tradition on the interpretation of human fossils is so great that the 
aps record makes little sense without considering it. As a part of these traditions, 
vad we all have built-in preconceived notions. Was it dogmatic for Weidenreich 
ted to accept the result of Friederich’s study, showing that the Piltdown jaw was 
ie that of an ape? Or was it dogmatic for Hooton to reject this conclusion? 
al Each acted in accord with previous belief and in accord with the (radition to 
a which he belonged. Both were right. The jaw was that of an ape, but it was 

impossible that such a jaw should be associated with a sapiens skull by chance. 
= Both were wrong in that neither saw the possibility of a fake as the explanation. 
as. It is easy to refer to the other person’s guesses as preconceived and dog- 
the matic, but from the point of view of the developing science of human evolution 
ain the essential point is that progress comes when the area open lo personal de- 
ee bale is narrowed. The development of chemical dating methods makes it pos- 
ted sible to settle some of the problems which up to now have been matters 
ble of personal opinion. Frequently human bones have been found under circum- 
i stances in which there is real doubt about their associations and the more 
- such problems can be settled by methods which are independent of intellectual 
te lraditions the more rapidly our understanding of human evolution will progress. 
lif. In 1948 three fossils were offered as proof that Homo sapiens had lived 
ai before the third interglacial period. These were Piltdown, Galley Hill, and 

Swanscombe. Now Galley Hill has been shown to be recent (Montagu and 
mi- Oakley 1949) and Piltdown a fake (Weiner, Oakley, and Clark 1953). Swans- 
ae combe consists of an occipital and parietal, and might be either Neanderthal 


or sapiens; as Morant (1938:79) stated, ‘“The two bones give insufficient evi- 
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dence to determine the status of the individual at all conclusively.” While 
admitting the limitations of the evidence Morant remarks, “‘As far as can be 
seen, the Swanscombe and Steinheim skulls were quite similar, and it is not 
unlikely that they represent the same Acheulian group” (p. 97). There seems 
to be no conclusive evidence of sapiens before the third interglacial period. 

The Fontéchevade fossils (Vallois 1949) of late third interglacial date are 
the next earliest fossils which may be Homo sapiens. Before commenting on 
them, it should be stressed how much later they are than Piltdown and 
Galley Hill were supposed to be. The theory that modern man existed all 
through the Pleistocene is very different, and much less probable, than the 
belief that Homo sapiens existed in the third interglacial. To say that “the 
disqualification of the Piltdown skull changes little in the broad evolutionary 
pattern” (Ehrich and Henderson) is only true if one’s beliefs are so strong that 
they can continue, even if supported by no fossils. 

It may be possible to match the Fontéchevade fragments in such Neander- 
thals as Ehringsdorf, Saccopastore or Teshik-Tash. The point at issue is not 
likely to be settled by any one study or by the methods usually used in the 
study of fossil men. Comparisons of both Swanscombe and the two Fonté- 
chevade fragments have been primarily with the late European Neanderthals 
(La Ferrassie, La Chapelle). To demonstrate that the Fontéchevade fragments 
are different from this late peripheral race of Neanderthal men does not prove 
that they are different from the earlier forms who lived at the time of Fonté- 
chevade (Howell 1951). 

The history of the two great theories on the origin of Homo sapiens over 
the last forty years is remarkably different. Great antiquity has been claimed 
for many fossils which are indistinguishable anatomically from Homo sapiens, 
but these have been discredited one after the other. Vallois (1949; Boule and 
Vallois 1952) list many of these, even pointing to one fraud in addition to 
Piltdown (Moulin-Quignon)! In contrast the number of anatomically primitive 
and geologically ancient fossils has steadily increased. In reviewing the history 
of the idea that Homo sapiens is very ancient, Keith (1949) says that he had 
expected fossils would be found which would prove the antiquity of the modern 
type of man, but he says, “‘The tide of discovery went dead against me” 
(p. 265). There are now more fossils which support the classic theory (as 
Valiois called it, 1949) than ever before and not one half-complete skull is 
left to compel the belief that men like us are ancient. 

In the study of human evolution there will always be room for many dif- 
ferences of opinion and for doubt. Discussion will be more profitable if the 
criteria for believing in fossils are outlined. Ideally, there should be three or 
four individuals, both skulls and the rest of the skeleton, together with arti- 
facts in a datable geological layer. Such finds are all too few, but those which 
exist tell a perfectly consistent story. Primitive types of man are early, and 
Homo sapiens is late. Less conclusive are instances with several, incomplete 
specimens, lacking cultural associations. Java man is such a case where the 
later finds confirmed the first and added to our understanding of the popula- 
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tion. Under these circumstances all finds of primitive man are early and those 
of Homo sapiens very late. Less satisfactory are isolated jaws or brain cases, 
but still the pattern of evolution seems the same. It is not until fragments are 
taken as proofs that cases of supposedly Homo sapiens appear earlier than 
ancient men in the same area. (However, Rhodesian man may have been 
later than Homo sapiens elsewhere. Clearly there must have been some over- 
lap in areas of replacement. Perhaps the time of overlapping was very short.) 
To the best of my understanding it is correct to say that if human history is 
written using only specimens as well preserved and documented as Java man, 
Steinheim, or Saccopastore, then there is not a single specimen of Homo 
sapiens earlier than the last glacial advance. /f less complete or less certainly 
dated fossils are admitted as evidence, then other theories are possible. 

The quality and quantity of data which support the theory that Homo 
sapiens appeared near the end of the Pleistocene, rather than at the beginning, 
is impressive. It has increased steadily, while that supporting the opposing 
theory has decreased. Yet, as the communication from Ehrich and Henderson 
shows, there is plenty of room for disagreement and doubt. However, in retro- 
spect I think that those who based their theories on well dated and moderately 
well preserved specimens have been involved in less futile controversy.’ 

Relative to the Mt. Carmel fossils, the discoveries at Kafzeh (Boule and 
Vallois 1952) show that this kind of population was widespread. This greatly 
strengthens the position taken by McCown and Keith (1939) that the fossils 
are from a population which is transitional between ancient and modern types 
of man. Homo sapiens appears later in Palestine, just as he should if the evo- 
lutionary theory is correct. I know of no fossils which are certainly sapiens 
and certainly earlier than the Mt. Carmel and Kafzeh finds, and, therefore, I 
think that the evolutionary theory is more probable than the hybridization one. 

The importance of experiment in understanding human evolution can be 
illustrated by the Piltdown jaw. Keith (1929) criticized Smith Woodward’s 
reconstruction of Piltdown, which had a very apelike muzzle, and recon- 
structed the front of the jaw much more vertically with smaller incisor teeth. 
The reconstructions are quite different, and each depended on the opinion of 
an expert. But now there are methods which will reduce the area open to de- 
bate. Seipel (1948), using the split-line technique, has shown that the simian 
shelf is composed of stressed bone. From a comparative point of view, large 
simian shelves appear when both incisor and canine teeth are large. Putting 
this information together and working from a cast and the literature, I had 
come to the conclusion that the Piltdown face must have been at least as ape- 
like as in the Smith Woodward reconstruction. This seemed so improbable if the 
Oakley-Hoskins (1950) dating was correct that I expected to find that some- 
thing was wrong in the interpretation of the Piltdown simian shelf. Could it 
have been exaggerated by postmortem deformation, pathology, or some mis- 
take in reconstruction? When Oakley showed me the jaw it was obviously a 
natural split-line preparation. The jaw was cracked all over in a way which 
revealed the stress pattern of the bone and the cracks ran into the simian 
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shelf showing that it was a perfectly normal structure. Small cracks following 
the stress lines often appear, but the cracks in the Piltdown jaw are very 
large, looking like those of bone which has been slightly decalcified and dried 
Because long continued boiling of bone, especially in a slightly acid solution to 
remove fat, might create a very similar effect, we were engaged in trying to 
produce a “‘Piltdown” jaw when the revealing paper by Weiner, Oakiey and 
Clark (1953) arrived. 

But the essential point is not Piltdown or theories of human evolution. The 
combination of the comparative and the experimental method gives anthro- 
pologists very powerful tools which they are only beginning to use. That the 
simian shelf of the Piltdown jaw is a normal structure which was stressed in 
life is not a matter of personal opinion but can be proved. This fact strongly 
favors the ape-face kind of reconstruction, and the possibilities and limitations 
of reconstruction can be experimentally verified in a way quite independent 
of personal opinion. Tappen’s (1953) analysis of the face is a step in this direc- 
tion. Any interpretation or reconstruction should depend on a dynamic con- 
ception of the nature of bone based on controlled experiment. The bones will 
talk to us as they never have before, but the language they speak is learned in 
the laboratory. The Piltdown jaw was studied more than any other “‘fossil” 
primate, and yet obvious features in its anatomy were never noticed. No 
matter how many fossils are found, what we see in them will depend on our 
theories and on our experience. The purpose of experiment is to enrich that 
experience so that we may see more clearly. 

S. L. WasHBurn, Universily of Chicago 


NOTES 

1 The Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research sent me to Europe last summer 
to attend the conference on Early Man in Africa, organized by Dr. K. P. Oakley. Through the 
kindness of Dr. Oakley it was possible to examine the original specimens of Swanscombe an 
Piltdown. Professor Vallois generously allowed me to see the Fontéchevade and Kafzeh fossils 
Seeing the originals, even for a very short time, has been of the greatest value in helping to under 
stand the literature. I found that I had been quite misled by casts in the case of both the Piltdow: 
and La Chapelle jaws. 

? Hrdlitka (1930:66) remarked on Piltdown, “It is another case where a desire to reach con 
clusions from insufficient and problematic material has led to a cloud of speculation and opinion, 
where substantial definite deductions are impossible.” 
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FURTHER DOCUMENTATION OF “STONE PILING’’ DURING 
THE PLATEAU VISION QUEST 


A large variety of aboriginally constructed stone monuments has been 
noted in the Columbia River valley as a consequence of recent intensive arche- 
ological activity in that area. 

One of the most interesting groups occurs upon a long basaltic talus slope, 
some five hundred feet above the north bank of the Columbia River opposite 
the town of Mosier, Oregon (seventy miles east of Portland). Several varieties 
of structures are present: (1) low, rectangular, cairn-like piles of stone with 
axes perpendicular to the general flow of the slope, and formed by quarrying 
from the talus, thus leaving a shallow pit on the up-slope side; (2) high, stone 
walls, one and one-half to three feet wide and two to five feet high, that cross 
the flow of the slope and frequently intersect in a geometric “‘zig-zag”’ motif; 
and (3) deep, circular pits, quarried to a maximum depth of eight feet into the 
slope, and surrounded by a high lip formed of the material so removed. This 
group of structures covers with varying intensity an area of approximately ten 
acres. 

A similar group of stone works occurs in the Mosier area and others have 
been noted by air survey as far east as the John Day Canyon (forty-five miles) 
and south into the Wasco Mountains (thirty miles). Smith (1910: 13-14, 141) 
has reported a seeming parallel from the Yakima Valley, Washington, and 
another from Mason County, Oregon. 
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The structures described in this short paper lie within the easternmost por. 
tion of the Klickitat tribal territory immediately adjacent to the Upper Chi- 
nookan Wishram people. However, there are no locally oriented ethnographic 
data capable of demonstrating relationship to any historically known group. 

Smith (ibid.) considers several possible functions—rifle pits, burials, etc.— 
for these structures, but archeo-ethnic data give firm support to none of them 
Alternatively, the writers wish to suggest the strong possibility that these stone 
works were constructed incident to the quest for spirit power. Ray (1942: 237 
notes that the piling and arranging of stones during the guardian spirit quest 
is widely distributed in the Middle Columbia area. Spier and Sapir (1930: 239 
indicate that the piling of stones was looked upon by the Wishram as a means 
of physical and spiritual preparation for approaching adulthood. The custom 
was to assign the yount tasks such as the piling of stones in prescribed patterns 
as part of the conditioning toward receptivity of the spirit vision. Furthermore, 
the structures so created constituted physical proof of both the physical and by 
inference mental application to the requirements of the quest. Such activity 
was carried out in areas remote from human concourse and normally to be 
avoided, yet reasonably accessible from centers of habitation. The area under 
consideration is immediately adjacent to the Wishram village wagi’nxak 
and the White Salmon-Klickitat settlement tgasgu’tcu (ibid.:165, 167) in an 
area of sheer faulted cliffs and caves. Such areas are ethnographically indi- 
cated as possessing the potential atmosphere for the spirit quest. Thus there 
is reasonable evidence to suggest that the stone structures represent an inci- 
dental product of Plateau spiritual life. 

WARREN W. CALDWELL and Roy L. Cartson 
Universily of Washington (Seattle) 
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A TECHNIQUE FOR TEACHING ETHNOLOGY 


The use of role-playing in the teaching of ethnology was first developed by 
Whiting in 1948 and has been used with modifications by both writers in a 
variety of courses and with students of different academic levels. The technique 
seeks to give students firsthand experience as ethnographers in training them 
to establish rapport, observe and interview informants, and record ethno- 
graphic data. Further, through role-playing, students have an opportunity to 
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organize and analyze so-called raw data; and critical awareness is developed 
in the use and application of ethnological literature generally. The following 
résumé of the results of the technique, to date, is offered to those people who 
may wish to incorporate it into their courses of instruction. 

Role-playing requires the selection of three or four societies about which 
there is extensive information readily available to the students. Each student 
in the class chooses one society in which he will play the role of an informant, 
and one society which he will investigate as an ethnographer. The most effec- 
tive arrangement, thus far, has been to have four students represent each 
society in the roles of chief, shaman, ordinary man and ordinary woman. 
These students steep themselves for several weeks in the data regarding the 
society of their choice in order to come to class prepared to act, answer ques- 
tions, and behave toward one another as the members of the actual society 
would do. The use of reference notes is discouraged as this detracts from the 
realism of the role-playing. However, stage props such as costumes, artifacts, 
pictures and records are helpful. Cooperation with local museums in the use of 
loan collections should be sought if possible. 

The student ethnographers should have no previous knowledge of the 
society they are to investigate except to be told of the location, general geog- 
raphy and climate of the area, as well as initial points for establishing rapport 
as the instructor deems these necessary. While it simplifies the classroom or- 
ganization to have as many ethnographers as informants, namely, four to a 
society, it may be decided by the instructor or among the students to allot the 
time for role-playing so that each ethnographer has the opportunity to work 
as a lone investigator. Likewise, groups of two to four students may study the 
different societies so that comparisons can be made on the result of work done 
by individuals and teams. At the end of the period of role-playing for each so- 
ciety, the ethnographers write reports on the basis of the data they have col- 
lected. Again, each ethnographer may write his own report, or this may be a cor- 
related team endeavor. 

It is recommended that a week be spent in role-playing with each society, 
according to local arrangements of class schedules. Although the technique 
has been used with as many as sixty students, the optimum seems to lie 
between twelve and twenty students in a class. If possible, it is advised that the 
physical set-up of the classroom permit the rearranging of chairs or even sitting 
on the floor if the students feel this will lend greater realism to the picture. 

A primary value of the technique is that it can be incorporated into a variety 
of courses such as general ethnology, courses dealing with specific aspects of 
culture, world surveys of culture or particular culture areas. The first few 
weeks of the semester, even up to the point of mid-semester, should be devoted 
to providing the students with basic knowledge normally covered by the 
course, as well as to considering methods of ethnographic research. A high de- 
gree of class participation in the form of open discussion should be encouraged 
at the outset in order to develop esprii de corps helpful to role-playing. The 
students should be apprised at an early date that role-playing is to be done, 
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but it has been found advisable to avoid the use of this term and concentrate 
on outlining the technique and what it means to the course. 

The first part of the semester, in addition to laying groundwork and giving 
information vital to the course, will also provide the time required by the stu- 
dents to prepare for their roles as informants in terms of reading, meeting to- 
gether, arranging for costumes and other props. Staging, discussed in general 
terms in class, can be adapted to each society to meet specific needs. Thus, 
instead of simply preparing to tell about a particular kinship system, the in- 
formants may decide to speak and refer to one another as though they were 
kinsmen. In this way, they illustrate the system but let the ethnographer per- 
form the task of organizing the material into meaningful categories and charts. 

Competitiveness and ingenuity tend to appear early in the proceedings 
whereby the informants strive to make the ethnographers’ task as complicated 
as possible. It is advisable to draw up ground rules at the start regarding how 
far the process of confusing the ethnographers may go. However, within reason- 
able limits, the originality exercised by the informants contributes greatly to 
the reality of the field situation. 

The ethnographers will require less time to prepare for their field trip 
since ethnographic method will have been discussed in class prior to the period 
of role-playing. The investigators will merely have to plan their work in terms 
of activity by teams or individuals. As soon as the ethnographers complete 
their role-playing they should begin to write their reports. The instructor would 
do well to help expedite the matter of having the reports duplicated. There is 
a tendency for class interest to lag after the tremendous effort put forth in 
role-playing, but if the students can all be provided with copies of the reports 
to be discussed the high level of classroom interest is more easily maintained. 
It is often difficult to prevent those students not actively engaged in role- 
playing from joining the ethnographers in their interviewing. However, the in- 
structor may suggest that the student observers take notes to be brought up 
at the time of the final discussions in order to augment the observations re- 
ported by the ethnographers, or to correct erroneous data. 

Sometimes the informants’ identification with their roles must be watched 
closely, for when ignorant of a point of data they may supply the answer out 
of what they feel to be a real and personal familiarity with the culture gen- 
erally rather than from specific knowledge of the matter in question. This, 
however, is not entirely unknown in actual situations of field research. In this 
connection it should be noted that the role-playing by informants serves a 
larger purpose than merely permitting other students to practise field work. 
The understanding and retention of ethnographic information is far greater 
than if a student were to write a term paper about a given society. In more 
or less internalizing a culture for role-playing, the student is introduced to 
ethnographic data which will have lasting value as reference material as he 
continues his studies. 

While it is assumed that college students are in school by their own choice 
and do not require the motivation for study needed during the years of com- 
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pulsory education, the fact remains that many undergraduates, at least, sub- 
stitute memory work for reasoning whenever possible. The personal responsi- 
bility placed on each student by the technique of role-playing tends to inspire 
more original thinking and questioning than the most demanding instructor 
would dare require of them. Moreover, the students enjoy the work they are 
doing. 

Role-playing, of course, will not make full-fledged ethnologists out of first- 
year anthropology students, but it does seem to aid and hasten the process of 
developing a mature type of scholarliness and to arouse curiosity and interest 
in further study. For advanced students planning to engage in actual field 
work, the technique offers practical training that would be impossible to 
achieve by merely reading or hearing about the systems used and the experi- 
ences encountered by different field workers. 

Nancy OESTREICH LuRIE, Brighton, Massachusetts 
Joun W. M. Harvard University 
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Letters to the Editor 
On BaGpsy’s ““CULTURE AND THE CAUSES OF CULTURE” 


Sir: 


In a recent article on “Culture and the Causes of Culture” (AMERICAN ANTHRO- 
POLOGIST 1953:535-54) Philip Bagby suggests that a resolution of “at least some of 
[the] difficulties” surrounding the problem of understanding culture and its causes 
could be effected by more careful definition of “such basic concepts as ‘level,’ ‘culture, 
and ‘cause.’ ”’ He adds that, “The main difficulty lies, not in the nature of the problem 
itself, but in the vague and loose way in which we customarily make use of words” 
(p. 535). 

Let us see where this reworking of words leads us. Having rejected use of the word 
“level” to define “any of the more general classes of abstractions which include all 
mutually commensurable abstractions of a single kind,” because ‘‘the word has come 
to be used so loosely to cover all sorts of classes... of abstractions that confusion 
would inevitably follow any attempt to restrict its meaning,” he offers the phrase 
“homogeneous fields of enquiry” as a substitute (p. 537). He decides that, “We had 
best take ‘level’ to mean any class of abstractions whatsoever” (p. 537). If we do 
indeed so define “level,” then we can hardly dispute Bagby’s right to seek a newer, 
clearer phrasing, for such a definition is meaningless. However it is unlikely that there 
has been enough confusion about the meaning of level to warrant substitution of the 
not-less clear but superfluous “homogeneous fields of enquiry.’”’ Those anthropologists, 
like Kroeber, Steward and White, who have employed the term “level” in their formu- 
lations are not likely to be benefited in their thinking or to win larger numbers of con- 
verts to their respective theoretical positions by making the shift. 

Bagby next considers the construction “of a precise and homogeneous definition of 
culture” (p. 537). He rejects a synthesizing definition in favor of one with “the smallest 
possible number of indices which will enable us to recognize an abstraction as belonging 
or not belonging to the particular class of abstractions we call ‘culture’ ”’ (pp. 537-38). 
We are thus prepared for viewing culture as a porridge of abstractions. However, 
Bagby soon substitutes another view in which culture is real (p. 541): “ . . . culture is 
nevertheless an observable aspect of the phenomenal universe and therefore perfectly 
real. Insofar as it is divisable into separate items, these items are real entities.” But the 
very next sentence refers to that “particular class of abstractions we call ‘culture’.” 
Bagby continues: “‘Of course, it is true that culture has no substance; it is composed 
of forms and nothing more.” Soon, however, he shifts ground once again, for: ‘‘to object 
to the reification of culture is to object to talking about it at all” (p. 541). 

Bagby’s apparent confusion derives from his failure to distinguish the thing de- 
scribed from the act of description. That is why he finds that culture appears to be real 
and unreal; that it is an observable abstraction; that it lacks substance yet is em- 
braceable (in some aspects) “‘in a single sweeping glance” (p. 541). Certainly the de- 
scription of any culture is performed by a process of abstraction, but this does not mean 
that the phenomenal universe so described is itself an abstraction. If the search for 
“homogeneous” definitions leads in this direction, it may well be that we are still in 
need of definitions less “homogeneous” and more definitive. The universe is not yet 
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comprehensible in a single phrase or formula. Even culture may have to struggle along 
for a while encumbered by a wordier but more meaningful definition than the one to 
which Bagby now turns. 

In the interests of “homogeneity” he rejects “the broadest description of culture 
to be found in the literature: ‘what men think, what they do and what they make’ ” 
p. 538). Because this definition includes “three classes of objects or abstractions: 
mental events, behavior and material objects,” Bagby feels that “it can hardly be 
called a definition” (p. 538). But if the subject matter of culture happens to include 


)- three ‘different classes of objects or abstractions,” then any definition which excises 
of several classes of the concept in the interest of homogeneity buys homogeneity at the 


=) cost of even a minimal accuracy. Definitions should be used only to define concepts and 
, not to reconceptualize. Bagby’s truncated and homogeneous definition threatens to 
n substitute not a new way for viewing an old concept but an entirely new concept. 

In the material realm, the realm of “what men make,” Bagby discovers an aspect 
of culture readily dispensable. “In both psychology and anthropology all we can ob- 


d serve is behavior or its material effects; and therefore [sic!] our definitions had best 
ll be in terms of behavior” (p. 543).' Thus, Bagby implicitly rejects the analytic im- 
e portance of the material structure as partial determiner of “behavior.” If the author 
n were merely interested in human behavior, gua behavior, and not also in the nonhuman 
e elements which are usually involved with such behavior and with the causes of such 
d behavior, he might be justified in passing over the material components of culture in 
0 favor of concentration on the behavior itself. But the title of the article spells out 
, Bagby’s interest in the “causes of culture.” If some of the behavior of peoples of dead 
e cultures may be reconstructed from a review of their material remains, then the be- 
e havior of people in living cultures may likewise be so understood. To the demurrer 
5 that we need only observe the living culture to know the behavior displayed, we might 
: respond that this is true but that the explanation is incomplete in terms of “‘causes”’; 
F that the material conditions and objects with which a culture functions are inex- 

tricably related to the “‘causes’”—no matter how this term be defined—of the behavior 
f of “its”? people. Just as no human society exists without people, so no culture can exist 
t without material objects. And the totality of human behavior—which may of course 


be analyzed without reference to the physicochemical processes at work in the in- 
). dividual*@—can never be analyzed or understood without reference to the human or- 


‘ ganism’s material environment. Bagby’s own insistence upon a “homogeneous field of 
S enquiry” (read: level) applied to the phenomena of culture implicitly involves the 
y recognition of the material object in cultural analysis while rejecting the need for 
€ analysis at lower levels. There is, then, no argument here with the concept of level 
, analysis itself, merely with the expressed assumption that the cultural level does not 
d include material objects or that these need not be considered in phenomenological 
t analysis at that level. 


Since all behavior is the product of “‘some sort of mental event, conscious or un- 
conscious” (p. 538), Bagby accepts the behaviorist position that we can avoid a great 
Y deal of confusion if we “stick to behavior we can observe” (p. 539) without becoming 
- involved in such “‘inferential constructs as unconscious mental events” (p. 539). “The 
contrast between theory and practice [in behavior] they [the psychoanalysts and dy- 


n namic psychologists] would regard not as a contrast between mental event and be- 
r havior, but as a contrast between conscious and unconscious mental events or between 
n superego and id” (pp. 538-39). Although this oversimplification* would be likely to 


raise a howl from the psychoanalysts and dynamic psychologists whom Bagby invokes 
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for sanction of the separation of mental events from behavior, he is, it seems to me, 
justified in reckoning the cultural impact of mental events only as they take some form 
in communication, action or interaction, i.e., in behavior. “A belief that exists only in 
somebody’s head forms no part of culture and has no existence for history or anthro- 
pology” (Childe 1951: 33). 

Bagby’s formulation, however, is misleading. It is not the genesis of the ideas in 
conscious or unconscious processes that counts. Rather it is the source and the conse- 
quences of these ideas in the total cultural context with which we are concerned. If 
“culture is behavior,” as Bagby determines, then, as in the case of material objects, 
we cannot omit ideas—“‘what people think””—as motive forces in behavior or as prod- 
ucts of material and social arrangements. Behavior divorced from ideas is as incom- 
prehensible, as disembodied, as culture divorced from a material universe. 

The author next turns to the realm of causation in culture and hopes that his 
definition will help to clarify the “‘question of the causes of culture’’ (p. 544). First he 
must clear the air of a host of outworn and mechanistic 19th-century ideas of the mean- 
ing of causation. Here Bagby employs the conservative doctrines of the newer physics 
and statistical regularities, ‘‘recurrent series of events,” and the like, to jar us out of 
our naive and complacent assumption that events are any longer “caused.” He is 
troubled, and I think rightly, by the emphasis on cultural relativity and the consequent 
playing down or ignoring of regularities. The question we are here concerned with, 
however, is not whether cause and effect may ever be demonstrated to everybody’s 
satisfaction, but whether we are sufficiently aware of the cultural variables in a given 
situation to predict with some accuracy its subsequent development. It does not matter 
whether we say that the billiard ball has been pushed by the billiard cue—or that the 
cue caused the ball to move (p. 545). What does matter is that the ball on the table 
does move when we strike it with the cue. Whether we call it a regularity or a cause in 
this connection makes little difference operationally. While it may be more desirable 
for the social scientist to abandon the term cause and substitute for it the concept of 
regular process, it will make little difference in the method of those who concern them- 
selves with the discovery of these regularities or causes in culture. 

Bagby here refers to Kroeber’s admonition to the student of culture to concern 
himself with describing “sequences of significant forms rather than seek for specific 
causal explanations” (p. 545). While it is true that Kroeber’s emphasis has been on 
patterns and that he has resisted “causes” generally (Kroeber 1952:12-19), it should 
at least be pointed out that he does not deny the possibility of ascertaining old- 
fashioned causes in culture, for elsewhere he states (p. 9): “Causation should not be 
denied because it is hard to determine.” Certainly we must agree with Bagby when he 
reminds us that “in searching for the causes of a particular cultural phenomenon we 
should look for recurrent processes which include the phenomenon as one of their 
terms” (p. 546). What we must be careful not to do in this kind of diachronic recon- 
struction, however, is to include foo much or too many recurrent processes. All parts of 
the universe are theoretically involved with every leaf that falls. In practice we must 
limit, and the very act of limiting is obviously an attempt at selection of “sufficient 
causes” of “relevant” antecedent features even though there may be all kinds of dis- 
agreement as to which are the “relevant” features in the interpretation of any process. 
But this does not mean that no diachronic cultural regularities may be suggested until 
unanimous agreement is achieved. 

Referring to White, Bagby says: “Must we hold as White does (1947) that only 
culture can be the cause of culture? That we should only look for regularities of process 
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within the domain of culture itself?” (p. 546). Bagby would modify what he takes 
White’s position to be by pointing out that “Culture . . . can be explained (at least in 
part) by human nature” (p. 546). It is a common error—for which White may himself 
in part be to blame—to assume that he rejects human nature in his inquiries into the 
nature of culture. This is not so. Human nature—and I would guess that White might 
describe it as at least in part characterized by the human animal’s capacity for sym- 
bolling—is accepted by White as the given on which all cultures, whatever their 
diversity, are built. His contention appears to be simply that since all human beings 
are biologically “alike,” have the same few instinctual drives and psychological needs, 
ve can dispense with these in an ordering and understanding of cultural differences. 
Whatever various superstructures of cultural content have been built upon this 
virtually identical organism throughout the world and through time can therefore owe 
only to culture itself, to the accumulation, diffusion, evolution of each society’s culture 
out of its pre-existing culture and its contacts with others. The broad regularities en 
countered everywhere, such as the universality of a spoken language, of some form of 
mating regulation and prohibition, and so on, do not, White says, help us to understand 
the different forms these take. Perhaps human nature does yield marriage prohibitions, 
tools and language. But it is culture, not human nature, which determines the special 
form of each. If we view culture in this way, then, we may indeed “explain the differ- 
ences between the cultures of two societies” as well as “‘the similarities” (p. 546). Cer 
tainly human nature must be reckoned with in the development of culture—culture is 
the 
genesis of the diverse cultural forms to refer back to a humanly uniform human nature 


an exclusively human attribute. But it adds nothing to our understanding o 


This is the way in which White “rejects” human nature. 

Summarizing his comments on the relations between culture and the individual, 
Bagby says: “Since individual behavior and culture are incommensurable with each 
other, it follows that individual behavior cannot be part of a recurrent process involving 
culture; it cannot cause culture” (p. 549). It is as if the author were saying: Since 
potassium cyanide and the human organism are incommensurate with each other, it 
follows that ingestion of potassium cyanide cannot affect the organism. To say that 
the individual cannot cause culture is not the same as saying that “individual behavior 
cannot be part of [the] recurrent process.’’ The quality of a culture may not be altered 
by the behavior of any individual organism any more than the quality of the gas in a 
given container may be altered by the “random” behavior of a single one of its mole- 
cules. But in both cases the qualitative features derive precisely from the nature of the 
individual organisms or molecules in quantity interrelationship under given conditions 
of culture, or of temperature and pressure, as the case may be 

Not only can the individual not cause culture, but culture “cannot cause individual 
behavior . . . [for] an individual’s behavior must be related to his own past behavior or 
the behavior of other individuals; children learn from their parents, their teachers and 
their fellows, not from the society as a whole” (p. 549). The argument: Culture is 
caused by culture (or other “commensurate regularities’); culture is behavior; in 
dividual behavior is not caused by culture (or other “commensurate regularities’’?). 
Therefore, individual behavior and culture are unrelated. Where does individual be- 
havior come from? It comes from a “concept formed by observing individual behavior” 
p. 549). I must confess I cannot follow this line of reasoning. But Bagby himself seems 
to be having similar difficulty, for in the very next paragraph he says that when: 
“Caesar orders ‘all the world to be taxed’”’ and the world responds, it is because the 
“regularity of the reaction... is... fully determined by other cultural regularities 
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. . it is culture that determines culture” (pp. 549-50). The behavior of the individual 
organisms can be predicted precisely because we are acquainted with the regularities of 
the culture itself. Thus the pattern of their response is clearly and unequivocally de- 
termined by their culture. What they have learned from their parents, teachers, other 
children, was also cultural behavior which these too imbibed from their culture. Or are 
all responses unpredictably and whimsically the effects of divine afflatus? 


“The universe,” says Bagby. “...cannot be fully determined or completely 
regular . . . on the other hand, the converse is also true. A completely disorderly uni- 
verse .. . is equally inconceivable. The scientist may therefore be sure that there is 


some order, that there are some regularities to be discovered in any field he may choose 
to investigate” (p. 552). The struggle to ascertain which parts of the universe are 
regular and hence amenable to scientific investigation, and which are capricious and 
thus not to be dealt with by the application of scientific methods and techniques, might 
be at least a little unsettling to some scientists. 

In 1945, Rushton Coulborn warned against “‘orthodoxies and heterodoxies. Instead, 
the anthropologist-sociologist-historian, and the anthropologist, the sociologist and the 
historian should recognize, and proclaim to others, that in their studies debate about 
concepts, radical reorientation of aims, critical consideration of total existing knowl- 
edge, sweeping rectification of terms, and differences among schools upon all of these 
matters, constitute one of the major ways of advancing knowledge” (Coulborn, 1945: 
317). It is in this spirit that Bagby has, I presume, offered his critique of current formu- 
lations and what he takes to be their weaknesses, and has offered reformulations of his 
own as substitutes. My own remarks are made in a similar spirit. Although I have 
emphasized my objections in this account, I would like to conclude with the observa- 
tion that I believe myself to be in agreement with the author in some of the assump- 
tions which led him to make his reformulations, even if I consider that the effort con- 
tributes to our understanding less than he had hoped. 

If, for example, Bagby means by “elucidation of the flux of history” (p. 553) 
elucidation of the processes of cultural development and change, I would agree that 
this may indeed be “the most important problem confronting the student of man” 
(p. 553; emphasis in original). I would agree, too, that the cultural anthropologist 
should devote himself far more to the examination of intra- and cross-cultural regu- 
larities and less to emphasis upon cultural idiosyncrasy and uniqueness. I believe, too, 
that the role of the great man in “‘shaping history” is virtually one of accommodation 
to the stream of culture, and that “individual actions do not cause culture.”’ These and 
several other points made by Bagby have been made before—as he himself suggests. I 
cannot at all agree, however, that his presentation and reworking of the materials have 
done much to clarify concepts less in need of clarification than of preceptive propaga- 
tion. 

RoBERT A. MANNERS, Brandeis University 


NOTES 


1 Kroeber and Kluckhohn (1952:189) have the following comments to make about behavior: 
“The logical construct, culture, is based upon the study of behavior and behavioral products 
[emphasis mine]. It returns to behavior and behavioral products in that the concept of culture 
makes more behavior intelligible and, to an appreciable extent, makes possible predictions about 
behavior in particular areas. But culture is not behavior nor the investigation of behavior in all 
its concrete completeness.” And Kroeber (1952:8) says: “Having begun with an interest in the 
forms of culture, I remained interested in the continued development of ways of analyzing the 
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relations of these forms. The injection into anthropology of the concept of behavior, first de- 
veloped as a corrective in the internal emancipation or purification of psychology, sprang from 
quite different motives and touched me little or belatedly.” 

* Kroeber (1952:4) makes the point that such a “level” analysis is methodologically justified. 
“The value of the recognition [of level] is largely methodological. It is only by a de facto cultural 
approach to cultural phenomena that some of their most fundamental properties can be ascer- 
tained.” Others, too, have of course expressed substantially the same ideas from Spencer’s time 
forward. Cf. especially White (1947). 

3 This would make all theory conscious, all practice unconscious; or at least it would mean 


that theory and practice may not together be governed by either conscious or unconscious factors. 
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II 
Sir: 

Bagby (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 1953:535-54) thinks, and many of us would 
agree with him, that problems relating to culture and the causes of culture (by which 
he appears to mean causes in culture) will be clarified if we define, in a less vague and 
loose way than is usual, certain of the essential concepts involved. He analyzes, in 
particular, the concept of ‘‘culture’’ and the concept of “cause.” It is, I think, worth 
while to consider his main arguments in regard to these two topics, and to assess their 
validity and the usefulness of their conclusions. I shall consider the stages of his 
argument seriatim. 

He formulates his first problem by asking what criteria we are to use in order to 
determine whether any particular abstraction is a part of culture or not. He begins 
by excluding material objects, on the ground that anthropologists are not interested 
in such objects themselves, but only in “how they are altered and used by human 
beings.”’ 

But this immediately raises a difficulty. Bagby does not tell us in what manner 
the cultural anthropologist is to consider how material objects are altered and used by 
human beings without at the same time considering the material objects themselves. 
A house is a material object, and I do not think that Bagby would be able to tell us 
how a house is altered and used by human beings without at che same time telling us 
something about a house. The truth is, of course, that the two things are not separable; 
in considering how a house is used we are considering neither “house” by itself nor 
“use” by itself; we are considering the complex system of relationships which we call 
“a house being used.” No science can consider material objects, or any other kind of 
objects ‘“‘in themselves,” but only in their relations to other things, and there seems to 
be no good reason why cultural technology should not continue to study material arti- 
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facts in their relations to the cultures of the people who make and use them, nor does 
there appear to be any good reason why this study should not be regarded as a branch 
of cultural anthropology. If it is not this, what else can it be? 

Bagby next excludes “mental events” from the province of cultural anthropology: 
we are to assume (for purposes of his article, we are told, but we must infer that he 
supposes the assumption to be useful) that words connoting mental events are really 
only a shorthand way of referring to certain configurations of behavior (which includes 
verbal behavior). It is not entirely clear what kinds of things Bagby regards as mental 
events, but he seems to be referring to the whole range of mental process and content, 
from emotions to cosmologies. 

I do not think that Bagby has shown any good reason why we should assume 
(what seems to be plainly untrue) that when we talk about things of this kind we do 
not really mean to do so, but are in fact referring to certain configurations of observable 
behavior. Azande beliefs about witchcraft are one thing, and the Azande behavior, 
verbal and otherwise, through which the existence of these beliefs may be inferred is 
quite another thing: when I refer to one of these things I am referring to that one, and 
not to the other, or to both. In fact, of course, the abstraction “behavior” makes no 
sort of sense until it is interpreted in the light of ‘‘mental events.” If Bagby is an 
anthropologist he is bound, like the rest of us, to interpret and describe the phenomena 
he studies in terms of systems of beliefs, values, affective attitudes, etc., even if these 
be only his own mental content. By what right, then, does he exclude from considera- 
tion in a cultural context the mental content of the actors themselves, in so far as this 
can be inferred? This mental content, it should be noted, is just as much an “inferential 
construct” as behavior is, as Bagby’s own argument implies. In fact one of the things 
in which cultural anthropologists are most interested is just this mental content—th 
values, beliefs, affective and cognitive orientations of a society—as a glance at any work 
of cultural anthropology readily shows. To suggest, then, that anthropologists should 
eliminate mental content from their subject matter and deal solely with “behavior,” 
verbal or any other kind, is in effect to suggest that they should give up being anthro- 
pologists altogether. For man is more than observed behavior, and a behaviorist anthro- 
pology is a contradiction in terms. So there seems to be no good reason why we should 
limit “‘culture” to behavior that we can observe. 

If this be accepted, the next step in Bagby’s argument is ipso facto invalidated. 
But it invites some comment. It is the discovery that culture is not, after all, behavior at 
all; it is “‘regularities, other than those which are clearly hereditary, in the behavior of 
members of particular societies.’”” Bagby emphasizes that it is not behavior which is 
regular that the anthropologist is to study, it is the regularity of it, and this, as he 
points out, is quite a different thing. 

Is it possible to attach any meaning to the injunction that we should study not 
behavior, but its regularity? Among many peoples it is customary for a man whose 
child is ill to consult a diviner in order to determine the cause of the illness. This be- 
havior is “regular” in the sense that most men will behave in the same kind of way in 
similar circumstances. But what is of interest to the anthropologist is the pattern of 
behavior, and the values and beliefs that it implies, not just its regularity. He may be 
interested in it because it is regular, but his interest is in it, and not simply in its regu- 
larity, which is something common to all kinds of regular behavior. Plainly, then, 
whatever it is that cultural anthropologists study it cannot be the regularity of people’s 
behavior, though there is no doubt that it includes, among other things, people’s be- 
havior which is regular. But this, as Bagby has emphasized, is a very different thing. 
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There seem, then, to be no good reasons for accepting the definition of culture 
proposed, and very good reasons for not accepting it, the essence of which is that in 
attempting more closely to delimit the cultural anthropologist’s subject matter it ends 
by depriving him of any subject matter at all. 

I turn now to Bagby’s discussion of the notion of cause. He says that in the “‘more 
developed sciences” the ‘“‘notion of regular process (or diachronic regularity) has re- 
placed the simple notion of causality.’”” He accordingly defines a cause as “‘an ante- 
cedent feature of some recurrent process.’’ With Hume, he denies that there is any 
real connection between an alleged cause and its alleged effect other than their regular 
recurrence in time, and he tells us that in order to find the cause of a particular cul 
tural phenomenon (i.e., a regularity of behavior) “‘we should look for recurrent proc- 
esses which include the phenomenon as one of their terms.” It is evident that uni- 
formity in the succession of events may be a sign of causal connection, but it is clearly 
not identical with it. Night is not the cause of day. Science seeks to explain, that is, to 
show a thing in its relations to other things, to indicate its place in some order (not 
necessarily temporal) of things or events. Although explanation may (though it need 
not) include reference to antecedent events, the regular association of these events with 
the phenomenon to be explained is not itself the explanation, it is something which 
needs explaining. This important fact is obscured by Bagby’s needlessly narrow defini- 
tion of cause, and his use, as the argument proceeds, of the words cause and explana- 
tion as synonymous terms. He thus leads us to infer that only one kind of explanation 
is possible, that is, explanation in terms of his notion of cause as diachronic regularity. 
This is, of course, quite untrue; the explanation of any phenomenon may, as Aristotle 
saw, be sought in a number of different directions and on a number of different levels. 
Even on the level of ‘‘efficient” causes, events occur because of the presence of exceed- 
ingly complex sets of conditions, and it is usually scientifically undesirable (however 
useful for certain practical purposes) to single out one antecedent feature as “the” 
cause of any event, and to neglect all the other conditions of its occurrence. 

In no scientific inquiry of any kind will the observing and recording of diachronic 
regularities bring us any sort of understanding whatsoever, beyond the merely de- 
scriptive level. Bagby’s contention that the search for the ‘‘cause’’ of any cultural fact 
should be limited to the search for some one antecedent feature of a recurrent process 
is, then, wholly unacceptable; such a procedure cannot advance our understanding of 
either culture or causes. 

Bagby’s next conclusion is difficult to accept. He now denies both that individual 
behavior can “cause” culture, and that culture can ‘“‘cause’’ individual behavior. This 
is because the two terms are “incommensurate” (culture, we are reminded, is not 
people’s behavior, regular or otherwise, but simply the regularity of it). So a “great 
man” can never “‘cause’’ culture, that is, be a causal agent in the production of a 
cultural effect, and culture can never affect individual behavior. 

he truth of this conclusion depends, of course, on what we mean by culture and 
what we mean by cause. And provided that we take a more intelligible view of the 
former and a less needlessly exclusive view of the latter than Bagby does, there is no 
need to deny what is perfectly obvious to most of us, that individuals may sometimes 
affect the culture of the society they live in, and that they may be, and indeed must be, 
themselves affected by that culture. Only if culture is defined in terms of high ab- 
straction, e.g., as a “regularity” of some kind, does it become incommensurate with 
individual life and behavior, and in this case it is difficult to see how it can cause or 
be caused by anything; one abstraction does not “cause” another. 
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There is no good reason to deny that individual behavior may be a part of the total 
system of conditions which determine a change in culture (though for the purposes of 
certain kinds of analysis it may be a relatively unimportant part), and there is equally 
no reason to deny that the particular kind of culture a society has may be part of the 
total system of conditions which bring about a change in the behavior of some partic- 
ular individual. Certainly we generally speak as if this were the case, and provided that 
we decline to accept Bagby’s notions about incommensurability, which I think we shall 
be well advised to do, there is no logical or practical reason why we should not. 

To sum up, I am afraid that we must conclude that the notion of culture and the 
exposition of causation advanced in this article are unacceptable. If the subject matter 
of culture excludes the beliefs and customs of individuals, it is nothing. Culture is more 
than regularities of behavior, and cause, in anthropology as elsewhere, is more than 
regular succession. While Bagby’s stimulating attack on the problem is to be com- 
mended, he has not provided the tools of research for which he, like others, is seeking. 

I think it is worthwhile, in the present context, explicitly to draw attention to the 
dangers of the disjunctive type of approach exemplified by Bagby’s article. This kind 
of analysis proceeds by asserting, or implying, that a thing must be either something or 
something else, and by its mode of presentation it precludes consideration of the pos- 
sibility that it may be both of these things. Thus Bagby tells us that cultural anthro- 
pologists must deal with either material artifacts or observed behavior or mental con- 
tent. The implication is that they may not deal with all or any two of these fields, but 
with only one of them. But there seem to be no advantages at all in supposing this to 
be so. Again, it is suggested that the cause of a particular cultural phenomenon must 
be either another cultural or other commensurate regularity, or the action of an in- 
dividual. 

This kind of disjunctive approach, uncritically used, does violence to the subject 
matter of science, and especially that of the social sciences. Social reality is not divided 
into watertight compartments, so that every element of it is exclusively one thing and 
not another thing. Often it may be two, or a great number, of different things, and 
which of its many aspects we choose to attend to in any given context will depend 
on the particular problem or interest with which, in that context, we are concerned. 

JouN Beattie, Oxford, England 


Reply 


It would be impossible for me to answer every point raised by Manners and Beattie 
in the space of the “brief” rejoinder asked for by the editors. And perhaps this is just 
as well. Disputes about concepts and about terminology are apt to become tedious, 
acrimonious and, beyond a certain point, unprofitable. I shall therefore confine myself 
to the larger issues. 

First of all, let me say that there is nothing final or definitive in the conceptual 
scheme proposed in my article. I feel sure that it can be improved upon, and it is pos- 
sible that some quite different scheme may serve our purpose as well or better. But that 
some clarity of thinking is desirable seems to me obvious. Neither Manners nor Beattie, 
however, has suggested any alternative scheme or revealed how he would define or use 
such key terms as “level,” “culture,” “cause” and “explanation.” It is difficult to come 
to grips with opponents who argue from unformulated premises. 

Manners, for instance, rejects my proposed new term “homogeneous field of en- 
quiry” on the grounds that the older term “level’’ is sufficiently clear. But since he 
does not give his own definition of “level,” I am at a loss to find a reply. If he intends 
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to use it in the same way as I use “homogeneous field of enquiry” and if he makes this 
fact clear, it would be petty of me to object. 

Manners is also disturbed by my description of the regularities which constitute 
culture as both abstract and real. This is a difficult philosophic point which depends 
largely on one’s definitions of the two terms. Suffice it to say that I would regard the 
total flux of observable phenomena as alone fully concrete. When we single out aspects 
of the flux for discussion, we are in a sense abstracting them from the total flux. Yet 
these aspects are present and observable in the flux, hence real. My only concern in 
making this point was to combat the point of view which would make culture something 
elusive and insubstantial, even perhaps an inferential construct. If defined as regulari- 
ties of behavior, it is just as real as tables and chairs, or human individuals. And there- 
fore culture can “cause” culture, that is, be used to explain it. 

Both Manners and Beattie object to my definition of culture in terms of behavior 
alone, to my exclusion of material objects (artifacts) on the one hand and mental events 

ideas, beliefs, values) on the other. This seems to me largely a matter of convenience. 
A term which is used to cover three such different categories of objects must inevitably 
become unwieldy, as is evidenced by the mass of conflicting or contradictory statements 
collected by Kroeber and Kluckhohn. Whenever we wished to make a statement 
about culture, such as “‘Culture is learned,”’ we would have to stop and consider whether 
our statement applied to each of the three categories. 

As far as artifacts are concerned, Manners correctly points out that the behavior 
involved in the manufacture and use of these articles cannot be “analyzed or under- 
stood” without reference to their physicochemical structure. I should regard this struc- 
ture as part of the physical environment of culture and therefore in the same “homo- 
geneous field of enquiry” or, if Manners prefers, “‘level.’’ The quality of clay is certainly 
one of the determinants of the behavior of potters, and I could hardly recommend 
that the cultural anthropologist should cease to look at pots or the clay of which they 
are made. But the objects and the behavior of the people concerned with them are not 
inseparable, as Beattie argues. They can be distinguished and, if we find it convenient, 
called by different names. 

With regard to mental events, Manners’ arguments are similar and may be simi 
larly answered. Psychological analysis is certainly necessary for the full understanding 
of behavior, but it seems to me less awkward to regard the two categories as separate, 
though related. I must confess that I fail to grasp Beattie’s point in this matter. I do 
not propose that anthropologists should cease to discuss the ideas, beliefs, values and 
attitudes of the peoples they study, but only that we should take these terms to refer 
to certain aspects of behavior. Thus when we say that the Hopi value peace, we should 
take it to mean not that they feel pleased when they observe peaceful behavior, but 
that they say they value peace and act accordingly. It seems to me that, in practice, 
little or nothing is lost by this assumption, which gives our science a sound empirical 
footing. Does Beattie believe that there is some aspect of mental events which cannot 
be inferred from behavior and yet can be profitably discussed? 

I should point out that whether we include artifacts and mental events in culture or 
as part of the same “field of enquiry” as culture, it is really the regularities in their struc- 
ture that concern us and not the individual objects and events. 

If, as Manners suggests, I have misunderstood Wliite’s position on the autonomy 
of culture, I am grateful for the correction. For the rest, Manners agrees with my main 
points and objects only to my manner of phrasing them or indeed to the necessity of 
clarifying the concepts at all. The “situation,” he says, is “less in need of clarification 
than of preceptive propagation.” It would be difficult to propagate a situation, but 
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presumably he means that the rather similar conceptual schemes put forward by 
Kroeber, Steward and White are sufficiently clear and only need to be energetically 
preached. Let him by all means preach them as hard as he can, and I shall not quarrel! 
with him. 

Beattie is a more tenacious critic, and has raised several other points worth discuss- 
ing. First of all, he seems to have misunderstood what is meant by “a regularity.” A 
regularity is a combination of features which are observed to recur together, either 
simultaneously or successively. Of course, what features recur together is as important 
as the fact of their recurrence, and our subject matter is in no danger of disappearing 
as he seems to fear. All sciences deal with regularities, and where there is no regularity 
there can be no science. The unique peculiarities of the individual event are inherently 
unintelligible. But all this is commonplace doctrine familiar to most readers. The 
anthropologist is surely not concerned with the individual pecularities of the behavior of 
a man whose child is ill and consults a diviner, but only with those features of his 
behavior which are representative of or reproduce the behavior of other members of the 
same society. By studying the recurrence of these features in the behavior of a num- 
ber of individuals he establishes the existence of a regularity, i.e., a culture trait. Accord- 
ing to Beattie, what is of interest is the “(pattern of behavior,” but, as far as I can see, 
this pattern is precisely what I mean by a regularity. 

In the same way, Beattie seems to have misinterpreted my discussion of causality 
and explanation. I put forward the definition of a cause as “‘an antecedent feature of 
some recurrent process” only to discard this notion as inadequate. My point was that 
the explanation and understanding of culture may be in terms of any kind of diachronic 
or synchronic regularity, and can only be in such terms. This is what Beattie calls a 
“naive notion of scientific causality,’ although Manners refers to it as the ‘“‘conserva- 
tive doctrines of the newer physics.”’ Beattie maintains that it is these regularities them- 
selves which must be explained, but he does not show how they can be explained except 
in terms of some broader regularities. 

I know that it is rather shocking to most people to be told that all explanation and 
understanding is simply the pointing out of regularities. Somehow this seems very arid 
and thin; we feel there must be some deeper meaning to explanation. But nevertheless 
if we analyze any particular example of explanation we find nothing but regularities, 
diachronic or synchronic. Beattie’s expressions: “complex sets of conditions,” “relation- 
ship to other institutions, norms and values current in that society” are only other ways 
of referring to regularities. 

Finally Beattie fecls it necessary “to draw attention to the dangers of the disjunc- 
tive type of approach” exemplified by my article, the kind of analysis which asserts 
“that a thing must either be something or something else” and cannot be both. I am 
very much afraid that what he is attacking here is the “law of the excluded middle” 
which is one of the bases of all logic and ipso facto of all science. No doubt the subtle 
interdependence and interpenetration of all phenomena is somewhat distorted by the 
clear distinctions of science or, for that matter, by the not-so-clear distinctions of 
ordinary speech. But this defect is an inherent one; there is nothing we can do about it. 
To give up clear distinctions is to give up all hope of science. 

I had attempted in my article to bring some order and clarity into an otherwise 
somewhat confused set of problems. Very likely, others can do so better than I. But 
to renounce the search for clarity, to adopt Beattie’s obscurantist approach, would 
be to embrace confusion. I cannot agree that this would greatly forward the progress 
of anthropology. Puitip H. Bacsy, Oxford University 
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COMMENTS ON “THE APPLICATION OF ECOLOGICAL RULES TO THE 
RACIAL ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE ABORIGINAL NEW WorRLD” 


\ recent paper entitled ““The Application of Ecological Rules to the Racial Anthro- 
pology of the Aboriginal New World” (American ANTHROPOLOGIST 55:311-27), by 
Marshall T. Newman, deserves comment. The general idea underlying his approach is 
ndeed very old, going back to the use of analogies with plant and animal life to explain 
1uman problems. In the nineteenth century, Alfred Russel Wallace and Alfred C. Had- 


don mentioned in a general way this convenient orientation. The approach of Ridgeway 


} 


is more precise. Griffith Taylor applied the lessons of ecology and mammalian biology 
to the question of the differentiation of man—the greatest of the mammals (““The Zones 
and Strata Theory: A Biological Classification of Races,’’ Human Biology 8, No. 3, 
Sept. 1936). 

Extensive work in this field has been done also by M. M. Valle of San Marcos Uni- 
versity, Lima. In March, 1939, he published in New York a preliminary work, Obser- 
vations on Geography, which was translated and reprinted in 1942 (Editorial Lumen, 
Pescaderia 133, Lima, Peru). In the early edition (Vol. I, pp. 13-14) he deals with 
shortening of the ears of the American hare as temperature becomes colder (Allen’s 
rule), the increase in size which decreases the area of radiation in relation to weight 
Bergmann’s rule), and the adaptation of animals by coverings of hair and depositions 
f fat beneath the skin. These ecological rules, he shows, are operative partly on human 
beings, and he gives as examples the prevalence of high deposition of fat beneath the 
skin among the Eskimo, the extensive covering of hair among some Europeans, and 
the small size of Negritos and Hottentots who inhabit the hot regions of Africa. 

Further on (Vol. II, Introd.) it is stated that the distribution of human beings in 
the world is subject to limits similar to those observed among plants and animals in the 
so-called vertical distribution of life, as well as in the Life Zones of the U. S. Biological 
Survey. Valle bases his human classification on these ecological rules of adaptation and 
distribution observed in plants and animals, giving special importance to the prevail- 
ing average of temperature. 

\ careful reader of Newman’s article will suspect at once that any human adapta 
tion to a certain environment might be altered and eliminated by man’s frequent mi 
grations, invasions and interbreeding. This problem deserves attention. Part of Ob- 
servations is devoted to a study of the relation between migrations and the Life Zones 
The conclusion is suggested that once ecological adjustment of human groups is reached 
they become more and more restricted to one particular climatic zone. Human groups, 
mce adapted, reveal a stability not unlike that shown by animals and plants in Life 
Zones. 

In Newman’s paper nothing is said with respect to the stability of climate. If 
through time climatic changes occurred, they would upset the process of adaptation to 
which Bergmann’s and Allen’s rules refer. This problem, again, cannot be omitted. The 
author of Observations (1942, Pt. II, chap. I) finds it possible to approach the problem 
by—among other things—limiting historical consideration to the relatively well known 
last 4,000 years. 

On October 15, 1943, El Comercio of Lima carried an article about the human races, 
signed by Valle, where nine references are made to Allee and Schmidt’s Ecological Ani- 
mal Geography to illustrate the parallel development that has been followed by human 
beings. An English translation of this article was published by Editorial Lumen in 1944. 
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In 1945, a lecture was published by Editorial Lumen entitled “Racial Classification 
and Political Divisions during the Inca Empire—The Isothermic Criterion, Basis of 
Political Orientation in the Tahuantinsuyo.” This paper was later printed in English 
for distribution in the United States and England, having been announced in the 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (Vol. 48, No. 2). 

It might be advisable for future researchers to become acquainted with some of the 
work already accomplished along this promising line of inquiry suggested by Newman. 

MANUEL BE troy, University of San Marcos (Lima, Peru) 
Reply 


Dr. Beltroy is correct that the general idea of adaptive changes to environmental 
stimuli in man is old; indeed, it goes back at least to Herodotus. The idea crops up 
with fair frequency in the earlier writings included in Count’s anthology, This Is Race, 
but fades out in the 1850-1950 period, when all of anthropology seems to have been un- 
receptive to environmental explanations (cf. Bartholomew and Birdsell 1953: 496) 
Unhampered, however, by an unfavorable intellectual climate, human physiologists for 
decades have been accumulating a vast literature on problems of physiological adapta- 
tions to the environment. Yet my own cursory search of the literature on human mor- 
phology reveals scant reference, until the last decade, to adaptive alterations. Recently, 
better understanding of modern biological principles has begun to swing the weight of 
opinion to a position favoring moderate environmental explanations. Thus Valle’s con- 
tributions, which had wholly escaped me, would seem from Beltroy’s descriptions of 
them to presage the current trend. Yet Valle’s 1942 report (the others are not available 
to me) is no more detailed or specific than Beltroy’s citation of it, and no mention of 
ecological rules is made there. Without detracting in the slightest from Valle’s accom- 
plishments, I think Beltroy will agree that in the 1940’s and perhaps earlier a number 
of scientists were viewing man’s physical structure in adaptive terms. While I cannot 
agree with Beltroy that Griffith Taylor was one of them (see Stewart and Newman 
1951: 30), Iam sure I overlooked some important contributors. One of them was Glad- 
win (1947), whose well-conceived paper included a summary of man’s physiological 
and morphological adaptations to climate. And while I knew that Schreider was work- 
ing on bodily adaptations, I was unaware of Schwidetsky’s (1952) sustained interest in 
this field. 

In reviewing the history of adaptive morphological studies on man, the importance 
of Coon, Garn and Birdsell’s Races . . . (1950) cannot be overestimated. Perhaps their 
chief contribution, in what is to date the most comprehensive survey of human adapta- 
tion, was to show how physiological adaptation to environmental pressures could lead 
to morphological alterations. Coon has since added to these views in an article, “Cli- 
mate and Race,” to be published by the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and 
reprinted in the Smithsonian Annual Report for 1953. But now that we have the idea 
that what can happen in adaptive terms to other animals can also happen to man, and 
can provide some likely data in support, extensive testing, particularly of the physio- 
logical-morphological relationships in man, is needed. 

Regarding Beltroy’s point about migration and interbreeding altering or eliminating 
adaptation, my paper (p. 315) suggested that the New World clines held despite known 
migrations, although they may have bent. Since we do not know how much adaptive 
change is due to natural selection and how much to direct nongenic influence during the 
single life-span, it is perhaps too soon to appraise the effects of migration and intermix- 
ture. Moreover, since climatic changes are generally gradual, it seems most probable 
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that adaptation keeps pace, especially if some of the adaptation is nongenic. Ulti- 
mately, of course, it may be a matter of adaptation, migration, or extinction. 
MARSHALL T. Newman, U.S. National Museum 
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GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


The Nature of Culture. A. L. KRoeBER. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952, x, 
438 pp. $6.50. 
Culture: A Critical Review of Concepts and Definitions. A. L. KRoEBER and CLYDE 
KLUCKHOHN, with the assistance of WAYNE UNTEREINER and appendices by AL- 
FRED G. MEyER. (“Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Harvard University,” Vol. XLVII, No. 1.) Cambridge, Mass., 1952. 
viii, 223 pp. $5.25. 


/ From time to time the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST seeks two reviews of works 
that seem to be of considerable significance for the field. In such cases, an effort is 
made to secure reviewers whose viewpoints are likely to diverge. In the present 


f instance, the interest of the results, as well as the length, suggested presentation of 
both reviews in the form of a Review Article —D.F.A. 

: I 

1 


The Nature of Culture is a collection of a half-century of Kroeber’s writings: articles 

‘ and essays published between 1901 and 1951. The volume contains fifty items, forty- 
five of which have been previously published. The distribution in time is interesting: 2 

in the first decade, 8 in the second, 2 in the third, 17 in the fourth, and 21 in the fifth. 


5 The essays are classified topically into five groups, each of which is prefaced with an 

, introduction which, in most instances, contributes much to the comprehension and ap- 

preciation of the essays in the group. The five classes are: I. “Theory of Culture” (18 

items); II. “Kinship and Social Structure” (9 items); III. “(On American Indians” (9 

items); IV. “Psychologically Slanted” (5 items); and V. “History and Process of Civili- 

4 zation’’ (9 items). The largest group deals with “Theory of Culture’’; it is twice as large 

as the next in size. This group is of especial interest in connection with the monograph 

: by Kroeber and Kluckhohn here under review also. Of the thirteen previously published 

P articles in this group, 4 appeared before 1920—3 of them in 1916-1918—3 during the 

e 1930’s, 6 thereafter. Of the five in this group, published for the first time, one was 

written in 1938, the others since 1945. Thus it will be noted that of the many scores of 

articles published by Kroeber during a long and amazingly productive life most of 

those selected for reprinting in this volume have come from vintages of the 1930’s and 

- 1940’s, particularly the latter decade; only two of the fifty items appeared during the 

Is 1920’s. Needless to say, it is a great convenience to have quick and easy access to such 

significant articles as “Classificatory Systems of Relationship” (1909), “The Super- 

organic” (1917), his two essays on Freud’s Totem and Taboo (1920 and 1939), his two 

studies of changes in women’s dress fashions (1919, 1940), and many others. In The 

n Nature of Culture we have not only “the best of A. L. Kroeber,” but much of the best 
), of modern American anthropological theory. 

Culture: A Critical Review of Concepts and Definitions, by Kroeber and Kluckhohn, 

is presented as “a critical review of definitions and a general discussion of culture 

theory” (p. 157). Its purpose is threefold: ‘First, . . . to make available in one place 

y for purposes of reference a collection of definitions by anthropologists, sociologists, 

psychologists, philosophers and others. ... Second, ...[to document] the gradual 

' emergence and refinement of a concept . . . [the authors] believe to be of great . . . sig- 

- nificance. Third, . . . to assist other investigators in reaching agreement and greater 


) precision in definition by pointing out and commenting upon agreements and disagree- 
ments in the definitions thus far propounded” (p. 4). 
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The work is divided into four parts. Part I deals with the “General History of the 
Word Culture” (30 pp.). Part II, “Definitions” (38 pp.), offers 164 definitions of cul- 
ture—“close to three hundred ‘definitions’ ” are included in the monograph as a whole 
(p. 149). Part III, “Some Statements about Culture” (58 pp.), presents more extensive 
quotations from numerous authors in which the “nature of culture,” the relationship 
between culture and language, culture and society, individuals, etc., are treated. In 
Part IV, “Summary and Conclusions,” (46 pp.), the authors review the history of the 
concept of culture, survey critically the numerous and varied conceptions now extant, 
and offer their own conception of culture. There are two appendices by Alfred G. 
Meyer: (a) on the concept of culture in Germany and Russia, and (b) on the use of the 
term “culture” in the Soviet Unior. 


Kroeber, Kluckhohn, and their five research assistants heve gone through a great 
mass of literature, tracing the history of the use of the term culture and collecting in- 
numerable definitions of, allusions to, and statements about culture. Their history of 
the use of the term will no doubt impress some readers as somewhat tedious and pe- 
dantic. And few readers will require “close to three hundred definitions”’ of culture to 
make them realize that great diversity of usage prevails. But these tasks needed doing, 
and the authors have done them so thoroughly that no one else need do them again. 

“The most significant accomplishment of anthropology in the first half of the 
twentieth century,” Kroeber has said, “has been the extension and clarification of the 
concept of culture” (1950: 87). I am not at all prepared to accept this statement. It is 
true that the concept of culture has been extended to fields other than anthropology; 
but that it has become “clarified” in the process is something that I doubt very much, 
and I do not believe that the monograph under review will substantiate this claim. On 
the contrary, I believe that confusion has increased as conceptions of culture have been 
multiplied and diversified. 

Thirty years ago most anthropologists—in the United States at least—knew what 
they meant by culture. And most of them meant, I believe, what Tylor meant in 1871 
when he formulated his “classic” definition. It was this conception that Lowie, for 
example, subscribed to in the first paragraph of Primitive Society (1920). But who 
knows what Mr. X means by culture today? Culture is “learned behavior’; it is not 
behavior at all but an “‘abstraction from behavior”; it is “intangible,” a “logical con- 
struct”; it is a “psychic defense system,” a “precipitate of social interaction,” a “stream 
of ideas”’; it “consists of » different social signals that are correlated with m social re- 
sponses,” etc. One anthropologist at least has gone so far as to question the “reality” 
of culture. It is difficult to discern much “clarification” of conception during the past 
twenty-five years. On the contrary, many, no doubt, will sympathize with Radcliffe- 
Brown who has felt that “the word culture has undergone a number of degradations 
which have rendered it unfortunate as a scientific term” (1937: 61). 

The problem of “clarifying the concept of culture,” which I take to be the chief 
purpose of this monograph, is, it seems to me, primarily a philosophical and semantic 
problem. And I finished the treatise with the feeling that the authors have not been 
overly successful in their attempt to reach an adequate or satisfactory solution to it. 
They run head on into such ontological problems as the nature of culture, its reality, 
its abstract or concrete character, and so on, without quite knowing how to handle 
them—or at least without showing the reader how to handle them. And they become 
involved, if not entangled, in semantic difficulties which they appear at times not to 
recognize, or at least to appreciate fully. 
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We may distinguish two quite distinct kinds of problems: (1) What is the chemical 
composition of the atmosphere of the sun? Is it determinable? What is the velocity of 
light? Is it determinable? (2) To what class of phenomena do we wish to apply the term 
bug, or gentleman? In the first we are concerned with sensory exploration of the external 
world: Does the sun’s atmosphere contain hydrogen or doesn’t it? Does light travel 186 
or 187 thousand miles per second? In the second kind of problem we merely have to 
decide how we shall use words. Are spiders to be included in the category—labeled 
with the word—bug or not? If a man does such and such do we wish to call him— 
include him in the category—gentleman? 

Is culture a thing, or class of things, in the external world whose nature we have to 
determine as we would ascertain the chemical composition of the sun or the velocity of 
light? Or is culture a word the use of which we have arbitrarily to determine—like de- 
ciding whether to include spiders or butterflies in the category bug? 

Some anthropologists seem to feel that a conception of culture must depend upon 
our ability to ascertain the properties, or nature, of things in the external world. Thus, 
D. G. Haring asks “Is Culture Definable?’”’ (1949; emphasis ours), and comes to the 
conclusion, as I interpret him, that it is not—just as one might conclude that the chem- 
ical composition of the sun is not determinable. 

Kroeber and Kluckhohn do not make it clear which kind of problem one is faced 
with in regard to conceptions of culture. They appear to feel, however, that it is the 
“chemical composition of the sun” kind, for they say that one of the purposes of their 
study is “‘to assist other investigators [sic] in reaching . . . greater precision in defini- 
tion . . .” (p. 4), and they tell us what culture “basically” is (p. 155). Investigators are 
indeed needed to ascertain the chemical composition of the sun. But we do not need to 
resort to any investigation whatever to decide whether we wish to include spiders in 
the category bug or not. Bug-ness is not a thing in, or an attribute of, the external world 
whose nature we have to discover through investigation, like the chemical composition 
of the sun’s atmosphere. Neither, we suggest, is culiure. Culture, like bug, is a word that 
we may use to label a class of phenomena—things and events—in the external world. 
We may apply this label as we please; its use is determined by ourselves, not by the 
external world. “It cannot be too clearly understood,” says Whitehead, “that in science, 
technical terms are names arbitrarily assigned, like Christian names to children. There 
can be no question of the names being right or wrong. They may [however] be judicious 
or injudicious . . .” (1911: 87-88; emphasis ours). 

As for “precision of definitions,” definitions are not more or less precise—like meas- 
urements of the velocity of light. A definition of bug that includes spiders is neither more 
nor less precise than one that does not. Needless to say, a “definition” that does not 
mark boundaries, set limits, in short, which does not define, is not a definition. “Culture 
is learned behavior” is precise enough; behavior patterns are acquired by learning or 
they are not; those that are so acquired may arbitrarily be labeled culture. The same 
can be said of “culture is a psychic defense system,” or “‘a stream of ideas.” 

To be sure, a definition may be precise without being useful or fruitful in scientific 
interpretation. “A doko is any man between the ages of 23 and 37, who has red hair, 
wears number 10 shoes, and has one glass eye,”’ is precise enough as a definition, but 
it has no apparent value. Neither does, or can, a definition tell us all we want to know 
about the thing defined, just as no witness can ever tell “the truth, the whole truth, etc.”’; 
“culture is learned behavior” is the beginning of one intellectual process as it is the 
end of another. Definitions are conceptual tools, man-made and fashioned for certain 
purposes, to do certain things—in science to render experience intelligible. A concep- 
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tion of culture must be more than precise; it must be fruitful; its value is proportional 
to its contribution to understanding. Until anthropologists distinguish clearly between 
two quite different kinds of problems—determining the chemical composition of the 
sun, and determining the use of the word bug —in short, until they distinguish sharply 
between things and events in the external world, and verbal concepts with which these 
phenomena are represented, they will continue to grope and flounder, trying to discover 
what culture “basically is,” striving for “greater precision of definition.” 

Professors Kroeber and Kluckhohn appear to be definitely committed to the view 
that “culture is an abstraction”’: “. . . culture is inevitably an abstraction” (p. 61); it is 
“basically a form or pattern . . . an abstraction . . .” (p. 155). They do not tell us ex- 
plicitly and precisely what they mean by abstraction; we are left to figure that out for 
ourselves. They seem to use the term in two different senses: (1) a form or pattern, and 
(2) a statistical concept of average or mean. They emphasize repeatedly the point that 
culture is not behavior, but something abstracted from behavior (pp. 114, 155-56, 189, 
etc.). Behavior, they say, “seems . . . to be that within whose mass culture exists and 
from which it is conceptually extricated or abstracted” (p. 156). Concrete behavior is 
the subject matter of psychology, according to their view, whereas forms or patterns, 
abstracted from behavior, are culture and are therefore the subject-matter of cultural 
anthropology (p. 155). Anthropologists have tended to be “‘concrete rather than theo- 
retical minded about culture” (p. 156). And Kroeber and Kluckhohn feel that “the 
greatest advance in contemporary anthropology is probably the increasing recognition 
that there is something more to culture than artifacts, linguistic texts, and lists of 
atomized traits” (p. 62). In short, to proceed from conceiving of culture as a class of 
objective observable things and events in the external world to regarding it as an in- 
tangible abstraction is a significant achievement. 

A man casts a ballot: is this behavior or culture? Kroeber and Kluckhohn would 
say that dropping the ballot in the box is behavior, not culture; culture would be some- 
thing intangible, a form or pattern, “extricated or abstracted from” this act. Is a 
Chinese porcelain vase an article of merchandise, an objet d’art, or a scientific specimen? 
It all depends. A vase is a vase. It becomes a commodity when it is placed in one kind 
of context, an objet d’art when placed in another. Similarly, casting a ballot—dropping a 
piece of paper in a box—is an act, an event. It “is” what it is. When we interpret this 
act in terms of the ideas, sentiments and habits of an individual we may call it behavior 
and call the kind of interpretation psychological. When we explain it in the context of 
the extra-somatic tradition of things and events dependent upon symboling we may call 
it culture, and the explanation culturological. The thing, the event, is the same in either 
case; we merely refer it to different contexts for purposes of explanation. The matter 
need not be one of concrete versus abstract at all, but merely different contexts to 
which the event is referred for purposes of explanation. And there need be no antithesis 
between concrete and theoretical; a physicist may be as theoretical as you wish in his 
interpretation of concrete particles. Contrariwise, it does not follow that one is more 
advanced theoretically because he defines his subject matter as “abstraction.” 

“Even a culture trait is an abstraction . . . [it] is an ‘ideal type’ because no two pots 
are identical nor are two marriage ceremonies ever held in precisely the same way’”’ (p. 
169). Are we then to cease calling pots, axes, songs, rituals, etc., culture traits because 
no two items in a class are exactly alike? Could we not say that a culture trait is any 
thing or event—objective and observable, like a pot or a marriage ceremony—that is 
dependent upon symboling? Could we not say that pot is a culture trait, and that pol 
is the name of a class of objects and also of any member of that class? This, of course, is 
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being “concrete minded,” which is just what Kroeber and Kluckhohn want to get away 
from. 

“Culture is not behavior but something abstracted from behavior.” Similarly, a pot, 
or pots, are not culture; it is the “ideal type” of pots that is culture. An “ideal type” 
is a statistical conception in the mind of the anthropologist. We now face this question 
squarely: are we to use the term culture to label objective things and events in the ex- 
ternal world, or conceptions in the anthropologist’s mind? Kroeber and Kluckhohn, it 
seems to me, are definitely committed to the latter course. I feel also that they are not 
fully aware of the consequences to which their “culture is an abstraction” definition 
commits them. 

No two foxes are exactly alike—just as no two pots are. But we do not wish to say 
that fox is an abstraction, an “ideal type” to which all the little concrete bushy-tailed 
creatures correspond in varying degrees. Fox is the name of a class of objects and also 
of each member of this class. “Ideal type” is actually a way of designating this class, in 
terms of an average or mean about which the individual members cluster. The situation 
in which the cultural anthropologist finds himself is exactly like that confronting the 
mammalogist, the physicist or any other scientist. We have objective, observable 
things and events in the external world (i.e., outside our own individual minds) on the 
one hand, and conceptions in our minds with which we represent these things and 
events and with which we try to render them comprehensible, on the other. The cul- 
tural anthropologist can use the term culture to label a class of things and events in the 
external world—as Tylor did and as generations of anthropologists have done until 
recently—or he can use the term to label conceptions in his own mind—which we sus- 
pect he does not fully recognize as such because he calls them “ileal types” or “ab- 
stractions” whose place of residence is not so obvious. So can the mammalogist use the 
term fox to label a statistical conception in his own mind rather than a quadruped with 
a bushy tail. But if the anthropologist is to use the term culture to label conceptions in 
the mind, is not Cornelius Osgood to be complimented for having made this conception 
explicit: “Culture consists of all ideas concerning human beings which have been com- 
municated to one’s mind. . . ” (p. 66)? 

Despite Kroeber and Kluckhohn’s feeling that “the greatest advance in contempo- 
rary anthropological theory” is the shift from “concrete-mindedness” to traffic in ab- 
stractions, I venture to predict that anthropology will again revert to defining culture 
in terms of concrete, objective observable things and events in the external world. I 
make this prediction with some confidence because it is the procedure in every other 
science—in all of the more mature sciences, at least—and we believe that cultural an- 
thropology will mature some day. Fox is the name of a class of objects; electron is the 
name of a thing in the external world—it traverses an observable path in a cloud 
chamber. A “gene” or a “magnetic field” may not be directly observable, but the refer- 
ents of these terms are unequivocably things or events in the external world. It goes 
without saying that mammalogists and physicists have conceptions of foxes and elec- 
trons in their minds. But they do not readily confuse foxes and electrons with concep- 
tions of same. The time will come again when cultural anthropologists will once more 
distinguish a particular class of objective phenomena in the external world as their 
subject matter, just as every other scientist does, and they will label their subject mat- 
ter culture, just as other scientists label their subject matter atoms, mammals, para- 
sites, etc. 

Kroeber and Kluckhohn attach great importance to values. But what are values? 
The authors make a very considerable attempt to explain them to us, but with rather 
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little success. “They are the products of men, of men having bodies. . .”’; they are 
“intangible,” and “empathy” is required to “perceive” (sic) them; but they receive ob- 
jective expression and “can be viewed as observable, describable and comparable phe- 
nomena of nature” (pp. 156, 172-73). Values are imponderable and unmeasurable (p, 
174), but they are definitely “part of nature, not outside it” (p. 172)—as if science could 
deal with, or mankind experience, anything outside of nature. “Values are primarily 
social and cultural [what are they secondarily?]: social in scope, parts of culture in 
substance [sic; culture is an abstraction, it must be remembered] and form” (p. 172). 
Values have their “locus or place of residence” in “individual persons and nowhere else” 
(p. 172). They are “the structural essence” of culture (p. 172). Thus, a value is the struc- 
tural essence of an abstraction. Kroeber and Kluckhohn need not be surprised if some 
readers do not always comprehend them and follow them at all points. Finally, values 
‘provide the only basis for the fully intelligible comprehension of culture”’ (p. 173). If 
only we had a basis for a “fully intelligible comprehension”’ of values! 

Is value the name of something that people or culture do? Or, does it designate how 
something is organized or done? Or is value the name of away that some anthropologists 
feel-and-think about culture? Value is a word employed in ordinary and in philosophic 
discourse. It has some connotations, rather vague and indefinite, and it is also soaked 
with feeling. Kroeber and Kluckhohn take this term and then try to determine what, 
in the external world, corresponds with it. Would it not be better to begin with observa- 
tion of things and events as we find them in the external world and then to determine 
what word-concepts are needed to represent them? The latter course, if followed scien- 
tifically, could, of course, lead to use of the term value. But we doubt very much that it 
would. Value has been so identified through usage with the subjective and the impon- 
derable that we doubt if it can—or will—ever be usable as a scientific term. 

Values are intimately related to “cultural relativism.” Cultures are comparable, 
the authors tell us, but comparison on an objective basis is limited and of little signifi- 
cance, apparently (p. 176). Cultures derive their meaning and significance from their 
value systems. Cultures are therefore imponderable as their values are imponderable. 
Each culture is to be measured by its own yardstick; a yardstick that would measure 
all cultures—such as the amount of energy harnessed and put to work per capita per 
year, or the amount of food, measured in calories, produced per unit of human energy 
—they call “absolute,” and they will have no truck with absolutes. They defend their 
theory of cultural relativism against its critics and opponents—whom they do not 
identify—with a warmth and vigor that suggests a feeling on their part that it needs 
defending. They anticipate “some attempts to escape from relativism” (p. 175). But 
cultural relativism is an “inescapable fact” that has been “‘completely established” (pp. 
175-76, 178). And, we are told peremptorily, “there must be no attempt to explain it 
away or to deprecate its importance because it is inconvenient, hard to take, hard to 
live with” (p. 178). And that, it would seem, is that. 

There are many other points in this monograph that invite and need discussion, 
but our review has already grown long. We might merely mention a few of them, how- 
ever. 

“Tt is perfectly true . . . that culture ‘conditions’ individuals but is also ‘conditioned’ 
by them” (p. 110); “personality shapes and changes culture but is in turn shaped by 
culture” (p. 114). This proposition, which seems so obviously valid—or reasonable— 
to many anthropologists is one that this reviewer would challenge; it is confusing or mis- 
leading, to say the least (cf. White 1950). 

We find the old dichotomy “history and science,” which obscures the evolutionary 
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process by identifying it with history (p. 161): “If a natural classification implicitly 
contains an evolutionary development—that is, a history . . .” (p. 175)—as if evolution 
and history were synonyms. But we have gone over this ground before (cf. White 1945 
and reply by Kroeber 1946). 

We were disturbed, in reading this monograph, by what appears to us to be ambigui- 
ties, inconsistencies and uncertainties. Culture is usually an abstraction; but it is also 
“an abstract description . . .” (p. 182), and sometimes it seems to be something observ- 


able in the external world. It “must never be forgotten . . . that only persons and not 
cultures interact...” (p. 186). Yet, “at the cultural level of abstraction it is perfectly 
proper to speak of .. . the mutual influencing of cultures. . .” (p. 186). Can we for- 


mulate—they say “discover” (p. 167)—laws of culture or not? They appear to say 
“Yes, we can—we have—discovered and used ‘statistical laws,’ but ‘we do not antici- 
pate the discovery of cultural laws that will conform to the type of those of classical 
aechanics’,” (p. 167; see, also, pp. 182, 188-89). Many of their statements are so quali- 
fied as to make it difficult to know what they are driving at. 

Culture is an important monograph—important because (1) it deals with the most 
significant concept in cultural anthropology, and (2) because it will undoubtedly exert 
considerable influence, not only among anthropologists, but upon others as well. Since 
Tylor’s day—and chiefly within the last twenty-five years—conceptions of culture have 
multiplied and become so diverse as to present a picture of confusion, not to say chaos. 
The authors have tried to bring some order into the situation. We believe that they 
have expressed a prominent—perhaps the dominant—trend in conceptions of culture 
during the past twenty-five years, and they have done it effectively and well. This 
trend is away from the conception of culture as objective, observable things and events 
in the external world and toward the conception of culture as intangible abstractions. 
We deplore this trend because we believe that it is a veering away from a point of view, 
a theoretical standpoint, that has become well established and has proved itself to be 
fruitful in the tradition that is science: the subject matter of any science is a class of 
objectively observable things and events, not abstractions. This shift in conceptions 
of culture will, therefore, only make the achievement of a science of culture more diffi- 
cult. The magnitude of research that has gone into this monograph, the earnest consid- 
eration of the theoretical problems involved, the confident tone in which the authors’ 
conclusions—or at least their point of view—is expressed, and, finally, the prestige of 
the authors, which is very great indeed, will all tend to impress many readers and to 
lend substantial support to the “‘abstraction” conception of culture, thus delaying and 
making more difficult a return to the scientific tradition of a direct and immediate con- 
cern with objective things and events: Culture as the name of a class of things and 
events in the external world; the conception of culture a conception (why use the am- 
biguous term abstraction?) in the mind of the culturologist. Let us not mistake the one 
for the other. 

If today we find ourselves confused with regard to culture and conceptions of cul- 
ture, perhaps it is not to be wondered at. The science of culture is still very young, and 
its most appropriate name, culturology, even younger. Culture may be the subject mat- 
ter of cultural anthropology. But what is culture? “It is a well-founded historical gen- 
eralization,” says Whitehead, “that the last thing to be discovered in any science is 
what the science is really about” (1911: 223). 

For future editions or reprintings a few errors, typographical or otherwise, may be 
noted. McGill appears as McFill on p. 202 and again on p. 203 (but as McGill on p. 196). 
In the bibliography, p. 203, White, L. A., 1947, Anthropology appears instead of Ethno- 
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logical Theory, and the page references do not accommodate the citation on p. 96. A 
whole line was omitted from the quotation on p. 97, column 1: “acts (customs, institu- 
tions, rituals, etc.) that is dependent upon the...” should be inserted immediately 
after “mothers-in-law, etc., and . . .” in line 10. Jdology appears on p. 177, col. 1, 1. 21. 
The reference to Freud on p. 60 is not included in the index, p. 221. 

Leste A. Wuite, University of Michigan 
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II 


In The Nature of Culture Kroeber has sought to supply the need for a comprehensive 
and well rounded statement of his approach to the problems of anthropology, through 
a selected series of his writings accompanied by interpretative introductions. While a 
few of the selections are new, most have already been published. Many are excerpted 
portions of general interest from his longer and more specialized studies. Fortunately, 
Kroeber has seen the value of making available in one volume some of his best-known 
theoretical papers in their entirety and without revision, for example, the celebrated 
essays on the superorganic and on categories of kinship. 

In the other volume, Culture: A Critical Review of Concepts and Definitions, under 
the joint authorship of Kroeber and Kluckhohn, the same central theme of culture is 
approached through another medium, a collection of definitions and discursive state- 
ments on culture and the opportunity they afford for general comment and evaluation. 
The 164 definitions are preceded by a valuable introduction on the history of the use 
of the term “culture” in the leading European countries and in the United States. In 
addition to the critical treatment of the definitions themselves, there is an extended 
section in which aspects of cultural theory are treated in an over-all fashion. I shall 
refer here equally to both volumes since they partially supplement each other and add 
up to the same basic approach in spite of the joint authorship of one of them. This 
treatment of Culture: A Critical Review of Concepts and Definitions seems justified in 
that such a collaboration could hardly have taken place without a basic measure of 
agreement between the two authors. Difference of interest and emphasis are certainly 
discernible, and for some sections it does not seem difficult to identify the author, if only 
on obvious stylistic grounds. At one point indeed there is open disagreement but this 
seems more a matter of degree than of basic principle; one of the authors (presumably 
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Kluckhohn) takes a more-sanguine view than the other of the possibility of finding a 
basic unit in culture corresponding to the phoneme in linguistics. A unified point of view 
does, indeed, emerge from the two volumes, and it will be my purpose here to provide a 
brief critical exposition of what I feel to be the central thesis, necessarily avoiding the 
many tempting bypaths which the richness of the material inevitably suggests. 

The main thesis of these volumes is a twofold one. It seems to stem chiefly from Rick- 
ert, with some major modifications. They may be stated as follows. 

1. Culture is an emergent level with characteristics of its own which defy complete 
reduction to the lower psychological, biological and physical levels. 

2. The characteristic method for studying this level is the historical. The methods 
of history and science are different, the former being interested in understanding the 
individual event by placing it in an ever widening context, the latter concentrating on 
general laws and being interested only in the particular event as an instance of the 
general law. 

Kroeber feels that the first of these theses, that culture is an emergent level, is the 
primary one (Nature of Culture, p. 4). If we take into account all of the modifications 
introduced by Kroeber into his earlier and more intransigent position, the total of 
what remains seems to resolve itself into the assertion (surely unexceptionable to most 
American anthropologists) that culture is a separate subject matter for study. The fol- 
lowing quotations will show that the doctrine of levels is dissociated from any assertion 
of the ultimate irreducibility of culture to other levels; indeed it becomes a mere meth- 
odological caution to unravel “‘out of the snarl with which actuality presents us, the 
factors of one level at a time and seeing how far they can be traced as such, before re- 
tying them into a web of larger understanding with other strands” (Nature of Culture, 
p. 7). We are told that phenomena of a higher level “‘may ultimately all be expressible, 
through the mechanism of true scientific method in physico-chemical terms as well as 
in terms of their own level” (Nature of Culture, p. 68). That the scientific method may 
ultimately explain phenomena of the cultural level in terms of lower levels, particularly 
psychology, is expressly stated. Indeed, without recourse to other levels, no discovery 
of causes is possible, “No amount of analysis of comparison of cultural forms per se 
will yield specific causes of the particular forms” (Culture: A Critical Review of Concepts 
and Definitions, p. 135). If all this is so, why does Kroeber stress the distinction of 
levels as of primary importance and why should he be moved to remark that philos- 
ophers of science have been cool toward the doctrine of emergent levels and that 
among anthropologists only he and White have made it a point of major emphasis? 
Actually, I believe that the doctrine of levels, which, trimmed of its metaphysical bal- 
last should meet with little real objection, receives emphasis from Kroeber on two ac- 
counts. The first is polemical. It showed itself a trusty weapon in the essay on the super- 
organic in battle against simplicistic reductionism which formerly threatened chiefly 
from the biological side but nowadays seems to come rather from personality psychol- 
ogy. And, indeed, reductionisms which “explain” cultural facts directly in terms of 
lower level factors without specifying the cultural conditions under which they operate 
must be rejected. It is the reaction against such pseudo-explanations, once fashionable 
in linguistics, which partly accounts for the somewhat gingerly attitude of linguistics 
toward psychology at the present time. An example of such reductionism is an expla- 
nation of sound change, according to which two phonemes in sequence become more 
alike as the result of a “drive towards assimilation” and become more unlike in line 
with a competing dissimilational tendency. 

The second reason for Kroeber’s insistence on the importance of level distinctions 
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rests, I believe, on his espousal of the second major thesis enumerated above, the dis- 
tinctness of the methods of science and history and the greater appropriateness of his- 
torical methods in the study of culture. For this implies that scientific explanation in 
terms of other levels which, as has been seen, is freely admitted, far from exhausting 
cultural phenomena, is a legitimate but less fruitful method for understanding them 
than the historical approach. As with Rickert, then, the distinctness of a cultural 
level is given point by the attribution of a distinct method for its study. Here, also, 

“‘roeber has greatly softened the contrast. Unlike Rickert, Kroeber does not seek to ar- 
gue away the existence of a true historical component in natural science (e.g., in geol- 
ogy or astronomy) nor, as has been seen, is the applicability of the scientific method to 
sociocultural phenomena denied. It is merely a question of degree. “‘There is no idea of 
a sharp line between the explanational and depictional sciences. Rather they are only 
extremes of method, between which lies an indefinite series of transitions” (Nature of 
Culture, p. 54). The term “history” as here used refers not so much to the succession of 
events in time as an attempt to understand them through their interrelationships with 
other events whether contemporaneous or successive. To such a connected series of 
events, Kroeber applies the term “pattern.” The earmark of historic analysis thus be- 
comes the construction of context in order to understand particular phenomena, that 
of science the setting up of general laws with little interest in the particular facts except 
as exemplifications. This thesis is, in a sense, the obverse of that of Radcliffe-Brown, 
who likewise contrasts history (ethnology) and science (social anthropology) but to the 
detriment of the former. 

Now it is true that the historian is traditionally interested in the explanation of 
individual events, largely because they are charged with human value. An explanation 
of the causes of the French Revolution or World War II seems the ultimate goal of the 
historian. Their significance is not that of mere instances through which he can arrive 
at general laws of human cultural behavior. Yet the contrast between the method of 
history and the method of science which is the core of Kroeber’s thesis does not seem 
to me at all fundamental. A more precise analysis is necessarily beyond the scope of 
this review. It may be pointed out, though, that any history that goes beyond chronicle 
and traces causal connections does apply principles, even if tacitly—and I believe that 
Kroeber is well aware of this. (The term principle is used here to characterize generali- 
zations employed by the historians and social scientists as partial explanations, but 
which lack the characteristics of universality and necessity required of laws.) The con- 
stant broadening of the scope of history to embrace culture history as a whole has led 
more and more to a wider use of comparative method and the search for principles and 
laws to correlate its data. In other words, as history seeks to acquire an ever deeper 
understanding of its subject matter, it will tend to render more explicit the principles 
and laws employed in explaining events and to make them more secure and mutually 
supporting by connecting them through higher-level generalizations. It is not that his- 
tory and science give different kinds of understanding but that scientific understanding 
is a more advanced stage of the same process. The emphasis on history in Kroeber’s 
sense therefore becomes a methodologically valuable canon in the investigation of a 
subject matter which does not yet command an adequate fund of coherent data on its 
own level and whose sister disciplines, on whom falls the brunt of formulating laws use- 
ful in isolating efficient causes, are not as yet far enough advanced to make their con- 
tributions. On the other hand, it must not act as a check on those who seek explanatory 
laws wherever they may find them. A sharp separation between history and social sci- 
ence seems methodologically barren. As Kroeber himself reminds us, “But, since there 
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are no events without processes and no processes without events, and neither can be 
wholly grasped without the other, what is actually involved is a different centering or 
weighting of interest” (Nature of Culture, p. 62). If I read Kroeber rightly, such differ- 
ence of interest is not of such a fundamental character that it should prevent those 
oriented toward the explanation of specific phenomena and those whose attention to 
concrete detail is incidental to the discovery of uniformities from working together with- 
in the tolerant bounds of anthropology as they have in the past. 

Joseru H. GREENBERG, Columbia University 
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Anthropology Today: An Encyclopedic Inventory. Prepared under the Chairmanship of 
A. L. Kroeser. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953. xv, 966 pp. $9.00. 

An Appraisal of Anthropology Today. Edited by Sot Tax, Loren C. EIsetey, IRVING 
Rouse, Cart F. VorGetin. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953. xiv, 395 
pp. $6.00. 


Anthropology Today and An Appraisal of Anthropology Today are the tangible 
results of a symposium chaired by Dr. Alfred L. Kroeber, sponsored by the Wenner- 
Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, and first proposed by the Founda- 
tion’s Director of Research, Dr. Paul Fejos. Planning began in Fall of 1951; the 
symposium was held in June of 1952; publication was completed early in 1953. All 
anthropologists owe a profound debt of gratitude to the Foundation, its Director, 
and the Chairman, for the generosity and the vision that made these two volumes 
possible. Anthropology Today (hereafter referred to as AT) contains the papers pre- 
pared for the symposium; Am Appraisal of Anthropology Today (hereafter AAT) is 
an edited account of the discussions that took place at the symposium. 

This massive stock-taking of over 1,300 pages faced the review editor with 
various alternatives of procedure. The decisions reached are embodied in the total 
review presented here. First, it seemed better to have a number of reviewers, rather 
than one, so that the professional reader might have the benefit of specialists’ 
evaluations. Second, it seemed preferable to divide the volumes for review accord- 
ing to the traditional subject-categories of anthropology, rather than to adhere to 
the major subdivisions of the symposium (Problems of the Historical Approach, 
Problems of Process, and Problems of Application). Although it was evident that 
the two volumes represented an effort to avoid the usual subdivisions of the field, 
it was impossible to secure the specialists’ viewpoints unless the more usual cate- 
gories were employed. Third, reviewers were encouraged to range broadly in their 
coverage, rather than to limit themselves to specific articles. In this way it was pos- 
sible to bring out differences of perspective and opinion regarding papers of interest 
to several fields. Fruitful differences of this sort are preserved in the reviews that 
follow. But this last policy also made it necessary to seek the cooperation of the re- 
viewers in revising their original manuscripts to repair occasional omissions and to 
avoid unnecessary duplication. 

The review that foMows is divided into the relatively familiar categories of 
Physical Anthropology, Linguistics, Archeology, Ethnological Methods, Per- 
sonality and Culture, Social Anthropology, and Culture and Cultural Anthro- 
pology. The reviews are presented in the order mentioned, beginning with the most 
specialized and sharply defined subjects and proceeding to the most general. 

There is no more difficult task for a reviewer than that of covering a number of 
tightly written summary articles, and no more ungrateful tasks than that of re- 
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writing such a review to fit with others. The review editor is deeply grateful to the 
seven reviewers for their willingness to take on the job, for their skill and patience 
in completing it, and for the quality of their coverage of these two important works, 


—D.F.A. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
By J. N. Spuner, University of Michigan 


Physical anthropology is not a unified area of scientific endeavor; the work of those 
currently called physical anthropologists represents a broad range of interests, methods, 
and theories. Even on topics of common interest, physical anthropologists often dis- 
agree both on right answers and on proper methods for getting right answers. Thus, 
any report on the current status of the field prepared by a small fraction of the pro- 
fession (however well selected) must reflect the opinions of the reporters to an extent 
greater than, say, a report on the current status of mineralogy. Yet there is a fairly 
comprehensive area of detailed agreement within the subject-matter field of physical 
anthropology. A major portion of this area is not covered by AT (perhaps because it is 
commonplace) but can be found in the textbooks and manuals. Oddly enough, the area 
of agreement is probably no larger than that of 100 years ago because the content 
of the area is quite different. 

The contents of AT are assembled like many anthropological classifications 
three major divisions each with three subdivisions. The major cuts are History, Proc- 
ess, and Application, and the slices within cuts are Method, Results, and Theory. 
AAT is put together in much the same way except that there are some additional chap- 
ters which do not fit the 3X3 design. In these, more material on physical anthropology 
is included in the chapters on Technological Aids in Anthropology, Physical Anthro- 
pology and the Biological Basis of Human Behavior, Pattern in Biology, Linguistics 
and Culture, and Anthropology as a Field of Study. This review will be concerned pri- 
marily with the 12 reports in AT on the biological side of anthropology. 

The background paper by William L. Straus, Jr. on “Primates” is a short but re- 
markably inclusive inventory of accomplished and needed work on the anatomy, 
physiology, biochemistry, psychology, genetics, and paleontology of the nonhuman pri- 
mates living and fossil. 

In his survey of the development of “The Idea of Fossil Man,” Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin makes 5 conclusions typical of the present status: (1) Africa rather than Asia 
as the site of initial human evolution, (2) a complex, “bushy” phylogeny for man, 
rather than a single line of descent or the convergence of several phyla, (3) a lengthy 


” 


and spatially large period of “sapientization”’ starting pre-Neanderthal and controlled 
by the opposing forces which tend toward divergence through speciation and conver- 
gence through interbreeding and socialization, (4) the need for better planned human 
fossil hunting, and (5) the prediction that the 19th- and 20th-century study of fessil 
man will provide, in 21st-century retrospect, the “‘sine gua non for a scientific concep- 
tion (and a scientific development) of future man” (AT 100). 

“Der fossile Mensch” by Hans Weinert gives both, and sometimes more, sides of 
printed opinion on 4 questions: the phylogenetic position of (1) Proconsul, (2) the Aus- 
tralopithecinae, (3) Neanderthal group, and (4) the progenitors of the modern races of 
man. 


In addition to providing a summary of accomplishments in human “Paleopathol- 
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ogy,” Erwin H. Ackerknecht stresses the view that paleopathology contributes more 
than time depth to medical knowledge: “The pathology of a society reflects its general 
conditions and growth and offers, therefore, valuable clues to an understanding of the 
total society” (AT 120). 

An excellent survey of a single topic (the correlation of form and function as illus- 
trated by anthropometry and [intraspecific] comparative physiology) is outlined by 
Carlos Monge (Senior) by the use of data on adaptive changes in high-altitude man as 
evidenced by hematological and thoracic measurements. Monge makes his results exam- 
ples of the “Biological Basis of Human Behavior” in the limited sense that they assist 
in the interpretation of historical data on early Spanish-Indian contacts in the Andean 
region. No one-to-one correlations of the sort “change in biology results in change of a 
specific behavior” are demonstrated; rather, he shows that the biology of high-altitude 
man sets limits for behavior (within which society and culture remain autonomous) dif- 
fering from the limits characteristic of low-altitude man. A bibliography of 121 titles 
concerning Peruvian work on biological and medical aspects of life at high altitudes is 
appended (AT 140-44). 

Some of the more widely held opinions of the last 3 centuries are briefly character- 
ized by Henri V. Vallois in the inventory paper devoted to “Race.” Like most of the 
other biological papers in AT, this is much more a faithful report than a critical review. 
It illustrates that anthropology needs to learn how to discard the old as well as how 
to discover the new. 

Almost all of “The Theory of Evolution and the Evolution of Man” by G. S. Carter 
is general for diploid organisms, and only a small portion is specific for man in a general 
way. The over-all presentation of the views of American and British workers in popula- 
tion genetics is good, but for actual application of the theory to man, an expanded dis- 
cussion of genetic drift and the breeding structures of populations would be appropriate. 
And, whether one is optimistic or pessimistic about the biological future of man, it is 
confusing to read on the same page (AT 341): (1) ‘“‘What are likely to be the effects of 
removal of all effective forces of selection . . . must lead to inevitable accumulation of 
deleterious mutation and to ultimate degeneration,” and (2) “. . . at the present time 

is doubtful whether any further evolution of his [man’s] body is proceeding.” 

William C. Boyd gives an able summary of the results of using the statistical theory 
of evolution to interpret the population distribution of serological characters. One rea- 
son why the genetical or statistical theory of evolution has such wide appeal is illus- 
trated by putting together the papers by Carter and Boyd. The statistical model gives 
a theory of the stability of gene-controlled variation within a species in spite of the con- 
tinual action of mutation, selection, and mixture, possible random changes in gene fre- 
quency, and possible fluctuations of the properties of the breeding system. At the same 
time, the model gives a theory of evolution by (1) changes from prevailing to new com- 
binations of genes already present, and (2) changes to new sorts of genes via mutation. 

Of the 12 papers emphasizing the biological side of anthropology, the inventory of 
“Human Ecology” by Marston Bates is the one which most exemplifies the need for 
simultaneous study of man both as a biological and as a cultural animal: a point made 
by others (Washburn, AT 726; McCowan, AAT, 148) but unexpectedly missing—see 
the introductory chapters of his textbook—in A. L. Kroeber’s “Concluding Review” 
(AAT 357-76). 

Under the headings of purpose, theory, technique, and interpretation, S. L. Wash- 
burn considers, in “The Strategy of Physical Anthropology,” some changes now taking 
place in physical anthropology. He contrasts the strategy of the traditional descriptive 
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investigations with the developing analytical strategy, with its “emphasis on theory, 
process and experiment” (AT 725). 

Partly because of the nature of the subject matter, partly because of the nature of 
the investigators, many announced and accepted results of physical anthropology are 
never subjected to empirical testing. An undesigned, and sometimes uninterpreted, 
sort of testing does take place in the applied fields. In his paper on “Applied Anthro- 
pometry,” Russell W. Newman makes a clear case for the need of more integration of 
the various approaches to physical anthropology. After pointing to some “strengths” 
of physical anthropology for scientific tinkering, Newman lists as “weaknesses” the 
preoccupation with classical measurements often unsuited for applied work, the lack 
of knowledge as to what the measurements already devised mean in terms of function, 
and the shortage of theory to which the applied worker can turn for secure guidance. 

“Growth and Constitution,” reviewed by J. M. Tanner, are fields of anthropology 
of chief application in clinical medicine. (There are of course others—not directly in- 
ventoried in AJ—for example, the anthropology of upright posture and orthopedic 
surgery, and skeletal identification and forensic medicine.) The treatment of growth is 
sketchy, although of the two topics, the results of human growth studies receive much 
more direct application in clinical medicine (especially pediatrics) than the results of 
constitution (for most clinicians, constitution might suggest a diagnosis but would never 
clinch one). Tanner’s review performs the good service of pointing out that constitution 
involves more than Sheldonian somatotyping (whatever the merits of the latter), es- 
pecially in directing attention to the European literature, in particular the Italian work 
led by Viola. 

The major topics mot included in the AT Table of Contents indicate something of 
how anthropology today differs from anthropology yesterday. Under neither History, 
Process nor Application is there a report on anthropometry in general or on craniology 
in particular as methods! As a matter of fact, there are no physical anthropology entries 
under Method. There is no special discussion of race mixture—the obvious “process” 
topic of not so long ago. Studies on change of body form in different environments— 
which (by use of strictly traditional methods) had as much to do with the alteration of 
the type concept in physical anthropology as did the contributions of genetics—is an- 
other obvious process topic of yesterday (and today) which did not receive proper no- 
tice in AT. 

AT shows an alignment of physical anthropologists where the boundaries between 
the “new” and the “old” are much less sharp than was the case even ten years ago. 
We find both the problem-oriented applied anthropometrist and the problem-oriented 
experimental morphologist calling for more emphasis on theory, process and experiment. 
It seems to this reviewer that the differences between the ‘‘new” and the “old,” while 
involving some irreducible differences of kind as regards theory, need not sharply di- 
vide physical anthropologists into antagonistic camps as regards general respectability 
of persons and their work. Certainly great gaps remain on the purely descriptive level. 
The competent filling of these gaps is prerequisite to much future analytical work. The 
contribution to general anthropology today made by the descriptive work on the South 
African fossil primate material during the last fifteen years is just as important as the 
contribution made by genetics or experimental morphology. But clearly the “old” was 
not enough. The South African material is being discussed today in terms of process, 
in ways that would have been impossible when Dart first described Australopithecus 
28 years ago. 

Nor, it seems to me, is there any firm security in the “problem” approach, not to be 
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found in the technique or method approach. The history of race mixture studies is an 
example. In the period which might be defined as from E. Fischer (1913) to G. Williams 
1931), race mixture was the “new” field, where attention was paid to “problem” and 


above all to “‘process.’”’ In retrospect, we now know that the failure of several large race 
mixture studies to produce satisfactory results had to do with the theoretical design 
of the problem. The basic error was in analysis by degree of hybrid “blood” rather than 
by specific trait and degree of biological relationship (for family data) or by frequency 
of specific traits (for population data). The individual was made the unit of analysis, 
where the appropriate units are the trait (or, strictly, the gene hypothetically asso- 
ciated with the trait) and the breeding population. We can understand the 1913-1931 
“new” approach to race mixture (and thereby, it was assumed, to the dynamics of 
race formation) and the deficiencies of that approach by understanding the difference 
between a blending (or ancestral) theory of heredity and a particulate (or chromosomal) 
theory of heredity. 

Sound and useful work can be done in physical anthropology by several different 
approaches. It cannot be done within some theoretical frameworks still in use. Methods, 
results, and theory are important for all approaches, whether historical, or involving 
problems of process or application. 

Nearly a century ago, achievement of the following three things was made central 
in the purposes of physical anthropology: (1) a phylogeny of man; (2) a natural classi- 
fication of the living varieties of man; (3) an ontogeny of man. 

It is an astonishing fact that an encyclopedic inventory of anthropology published 
in 1953 contains none of these things. 


LINGUISTICS 
By Norman A. McQuown, University of Chicago 

Contributions under this head may be ordered roughly into two groups: those 
having to do with linguistics proper, and those having to do with suggested analogies 
to linguistic procedures in other anthropological disciplines. 

The first of these groups comprises the papers of Lounsbury on “Field Methods 
and Techniques in Linguistics,” AT 401, Martinet on “Structural Linguistics,” AT 574, 
and Greenberg on “Historical Linguistics,” AT 265, bearing on linguistic theory and 
method, and those of Hoijer on “The Relation of Language to Culture,” AT 554, and 
Haas on “The Application of Linguistics to Language Teaching,” AT 807, bearing on 
the application of linguistic data to the pursuit of tasks other than that of linguistic 
description. 

The second group comprises the papers of Schapiro on “Style,” AT 287, Lévi- 
Strauss on “Social Structure,’’ AT 524, and Kluckhohn on “Universal Categories of 
Culture,” AT 507. 

The comments on the papers of each of these two groups as well as the authors’ 
rejoinders, all of which appear in AAT, have been constantly held in view. 

Lounsbury’s paper, although its title would imply exclusive attention to field meth- 
ods and techniques, in reality presents, both logically and historically, an unusually 
clear statement of both the theory and the practice of linguistic analysis. This may 
be summarized as follows: (1) “Skill in phonetic transcription . . . should be regarded 
as the minimum essential in the linguistic training of the field anthropologist” (AT 
403). (2) “In any language there are many more objectively [phonetically] different 
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sounds than there are significantly [phonemically] different sounds. But the basis of 
‘significance’ cannot be known by an outside observer at the outset of his investigation, 
for it is a relative matter, different in every language. Nor is it known by the native 
speaker of the language either, for it is a phenomenon of unconscious behavior. It is 
the problem of the investigator to discover it’? (AT 404). The techniques of phonemic 
analysis are designed to facilitate this discovery. (3) Morplemic analysis, too, is de- 
signed to describe a language in terms of its own structural categories. “. . . although a 
grammatical analysis can be made solely from texts [phonemically transcribed], the 
amount of text which must be processed for this purpose varies with the type of lan- 
guage. Often it is so great that clerical assistance and mechanical means of reproduction 
are necessary” (AT 407). Some linguists are less willing than Lounsbury to subscribe 
to the thesis that a thorough grammatical analysis can be made from amy amount, 
however large, of text materials gathered at random in the field. The method of actively 
eliciting relevant forms from the informant in the field, and of uncovering the structure, 
part by part, would seem to be the only sure method. (4) Semantic analysis, since it is 
not as yet equipped with any easily workable conceptual frame, nor with any series of 
step-by-step operations, is generally neglected by descriptive linguists. The frames, set 
up by Harris for the analysis of more extended linguistic contexts, and by certain 
anthropologists (students of kinship, for example) for the analysis of limited extra- 
linguistic contexts, make premature a conclusion “that this area of behavior lies wholly 
beyond the reach of scientific procedures” (AT 409). (5) Time-saving devices, mechani- 
cal or electronic, which make gathering of data and subsequent focusing on particular 
details more efficient, are extremely useful to the linguist analyst. Indeed, it seems 
doubtful that linguists can in the future be equal to their tasks without such instru- 
mental aids. 

Martinet’s paper furnishes a valuable comparative summary of the principal ap- 
proaches to structural analysis. The main principles are subscribed to by all: (1) that 
language is a system, (2) that systems in human society and culture are enduring, (3) 
that each system is in some sense a unique configuration. The differences between 
schools are in part terminological, in part due to different preliminary biases. Certain 
fields still resist structuralist principles: traditional Indo-European comparative and 
historical studies and dialect geography. Among practitioners of the latter, “impres- 


sionistically recorded minutiae are still generally felt . . . to be sacrosanct linguistic 
testimony and not raw material in need of structural integration” (AT 574). For the 
structuralist “the only scientifically utilizable data will . . . remain symptoms of the 


language, not its essence” (AT 578). “His task will be to discover identities and differ- 
ences, and not to find objective justifications for identities and differences he intuitively 
knows to exist” (AT 579). A very few structuralists are beginning to search for “‘the 
universally valid principles according to which all individual languages are organized 
into independent wholes” (AT 576). 

Greenberg’s paper treats an area in which the historically minded nonlinguist has 
always had a keen interest, that of the setting-up of families of genetically related 
languages and of tracing the historical contacts of language with language. Greenberg’s 
chief criterion, on which his inspectional procedure for determining linguistic relation- 
ships is based, is that of resemblances significantly greater than chance. Such re- 
semblances “must receive a historical explanation whether of common origin or of 
borrowing” (AT 268). Similarities due to two other factors must first be allowed for: 
those due to convergence through limited possibilities (given similar phonemic systems, 
similar sound sequences are bound to turn up) and those due to sound-imitative tend- 
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encies (Russian ké@Sat¥ and Totonac gutkén both referring to ingestion of food). Green- 
berg insists that “resemblances in form between two languages unaccompanied by 
similarity of meaning and those of meaning not bound to similarity of form . . . must 
be resolutely excluded as irrelevant for the determination of genetic relationship” 

{T 268). This interdiction is certainly valid for the inspectional type of preliminary 
ground-breaking which Greenberg has done so brilliantly, but in work in depth within 
a particular family of languages, formal similarity can carry much more weight. Mean- 
ings may change so rapidly as to be not easily comparable, while form (in the shape 
of an interlocking sequence of sound-correspondences in specific morphemes) may seem 
to go on forever. Greenberg’s contention that “the first approach to the problem of 
more than chance resemblances is quantitative’ (AT 269) is subject to a certain 
amount of misinterpretation. Surely before one can quantify, one has to qualify. 
Nowhere does Greenberg outline for us his decision procedure in assembling “‘re- 
semblances” between languages. He does not tell us his basis for deciding “what 
phonemes are to be considered similar to each other for the purposes of the compari- 
son” (AT 270). Nor does he give any criteria for decisions with respect to similarity of 
meaning. Admittedly such criteria are difficult to detail, and they may seem superfluous 
to the linguist who is thoroughly acquainted with the range of possibilities. To the 
nonlinguist, however, this failure to specify procedures will leave him believing “‘linguis- 
tics to be some kind of sacred mystery” (AAT 232). A careful distinction between the 
inspectional approach in which one operates with structure intuitively, and the recon- 
structive approach in which structure is handled explicitly, would go far toward 
clarifying the confusion in the minds of some nonlinguists with respect to historical 
linguistic procedures. The possibility for misapprehension is compounded when one 
applies statistics to the results of intuitive identifications in order to calculate the 
length of time two languages have been separated or in order to determine the center 
of gravity of a particular group of languages. 

Having chosen the resemblances, however, Greenberg then details (AT 271-76) a 
series of criteria for evaluating them which will help the nonlinguist to judge claims for 
relationship between languages. 

Favorable to historical relationship in considering matched items is (1) their con- 
siderable length, (2) existence of such items in a phonemically and/or morphologically 
related formal group, (3) finding them in three languages, or (4), even better, in four, 
(5) finding, after reconstruction of earlier shapes, that such items come closer together, 
(6) finding consistency in sound correspondences in numbers of such pairs, and (7) find- 
ing such matched items in fundamental rather than in cultural vocabulary. Although 
Greenberg points out (AT 276) that the establishment of genetic relationship among 
languages “‘is the indispensable preliminary to a determination of the causes of re- 
semblances between languages,” he fails to make entirely clear that such relationship 
can be demonstrated only by the establishment of sound-correspondence matrices 
which enable the investigator to separate out the inherited from the borrowed items. 
Matching borrowed items with such matrices in other families of languages enables 
the linguist to trace such items (and their cultural referents) to their points of origin. 
Greenberg’s outline of his reclassification of the languages of Africa, of Australia, and 
of Southeast Asia contains sufficient new orientations to keep the professional linguist 
supplied with problems of reconstruction in depth for many years to come, and to in- 
duce the physical anthropologist, the archeologist and the ethnologist to reconsider 
many a cherished classification. 

Hoijer’s paper summarizes what have been called the Whorfian theses that “lin- 
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guistic patterns . .. together with other cultural patterns... direct perception and 
thinking into certain habitual channels” (AT 560). Hoijer suggests that there is a 
“metaphysics, manifest to some degree in all the patterns of a culture, that ... supplies 
the link between language as a cultural system and all other systems found in the 
culture” (AT 561). If this is true, what claim then can language have to be a particu- 
larly valuable key to this metaphysics? If “language plays a unique role in the total 
network of cultural patterns . . . since . . . it apparently functions together with most, 
if not all, other cultural behavior’ (AT 556), then the “fashions of speaking’”’ (AT 560) 
which are manifest in it must be particularly valuable as clues to the over-all meta- 
physics of that culture. Nor would it seem unreasonable to suppose that the form of 
this over-all correlator was dependent to some degree in some of its aspects on the form 
of language. 

Haas’ paper details the advances made in language teaching in recent years and 
outlines the contribution which linguists and linguistics have made toward these ad- 
vances. Contemporary language teaching is beginning to emphasize the following: 
(1) a practical use as a principal goal, (2) more class hours per week devoted to language 
study, (3) speaking fluency before reading, (4) new texts based on descriptive analyses, 
(5) a native speaker as a model, and (6) inductive presentation of grammar. Although 
of these items only (4) is really completely new to the language teaching profession, the 
particular combination does represent a significant innovation. The role of the linguist 
(and we add—of the cultural anthropologist) in the orientation and preparation of 
language teaching materials will become increasingly important in the future. 

In the second group of papers there is a considerable number of references, both 
general and specific to linguistics and its relations with the rest of anthropology. We 
find a wide area of agreement (between the two groups) on the nature of culture and of 
language (or “‘style’’) as parts of it. 

Culture is ‘ 
facts” (Hoijer, AT 556). One must not confuse the raw materials, which are merely 
“symptoms” (Martinet, AT 578) of culture, with the “systematized forms” (Lévi- 
Strauss, AAT 62) which are its essence. One can conceive of changes in material, 


‘only manifest in acts and artifacts, it does not consist of acts and arti- 


technique, or subject matter ‘accompanied by little change in the basic form” (Scha- 
piro, AT 289). It is the “organized system of meanings” (Kiuckhohn, AAT 123), not 
the external material aspects, which constitute the essence of culture. 

When it comes to general methods for the analysis (or the uncovering) of cultural 
form, however, we find widely varying procedures. 

Schapiro states that “there is no established system of analysis” (AT 289) for style, 
but that nonetheless “direct acquaintance with an unanalyzed work of art will often 
permit us to recognize another object of the same origin” (AT 288-89). Artists, it 
would seem, feel that style is so close to the over-all correlator, Hoijer’s “metaphysics,” 
that it can be easily apprehended only “directly 
resolution into elements. 


” 


and intuitively, without conscious 


Lévi-Strauss describes a method of analysis for social structure which consists of 
building up “models” (AT 525) after “empirical reality’ which exhibit character- 
istics of a system,”’ are susceptible of “a series of transformations resulting in a group 
of models of the same type,” make possible the prediction of “how the model will react 
if one or more of its elements are submitted to certain modifications,” and are “true,” 
that is, “while being extracted exclusively from the facts under consideration” make it 
possible “to account for all of them.” This outline of procedure raises in the mind of 
the linguist (from whom Lévi-Strauss explicitly acknowledges a certain amount of 
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methodological inspiration) a series of unanswered questions: How does one “build up” 
models after empirical reality? If similarity to reality “must usually be restricted to a 
few traits deemed ‘essential’ pro tempore’? (Von Neumann) (AT 526), a model is not, 
then, a descriptive integration of an elicited structure (which exists in behavioral 
reality), but the ad hoc creation of a structure (with which one hopes to clarify some 
limited aspect of reality). In the process of extracting a model “from the facts under 
consideration,” “the first task is to ascertain what those facts are” (AT 526). How are 
these facts isolated in the first instance? Before one can interrelate segments, one surely 
has to isolate them from the continuum. With what preliminary frame might one con- 
front the raw continuum in order to segment it? 

In the analysis of language—the linguist would point out—one does not construct 
models of structure—one elicits structures. After such structures are at hand, one may, 
of course, attempt to classify them. Since such classification is an intellectual operation 
which generalizes certain properties of individual structures, models may be useful in 
this process, but only the individual structures can be shown to exist in the behavior 
of any individual other than the generalizer. This does not mean that they are, ac- 
cordingly, entirely without value. As a therapeutic exercise they may serve the model- 
maker well, but unless they can be shown to be valid descriptions of the patterning of 
actual human behavior, they can hardly serve the purpose of representing and com- 
municating this patterning to other human beings. 

Kluckhohn, in attempting to work out a system for fruitful cross-cultural compari- 
son with the ultimate end of ferreting out cultural universals, states that such “general 
comparison is possible only if non-culture-bound units have been isolated” (AT 507). 
The linguist (or philosopher of language) might ask: Can such units really exist? Must 
they not be created? Once created (and communicated) are they not then elements of a 
new culture? Are we not caught here in the Gédelian paradox (according to which no 
system can be fully explicated within its own bounds, but requires the creation of an 
endless series of meta-structures, each specially designed to explicate the totality of 
previously existing structures). Turning to linguistics in his search, Kluckhohn states 
that “linguistics alone of the branches of anthropology has discovered elemental units 

. which are universal, objective, and theoretically meaningful” (AT 507). Linguists 
would protest that linguistics is credited with too much: “universal” here means only 
that all languages have such units—it does not automatically follow that one can be 
meaningfully comparative using these units; in order for totally different structures to 
be comparable, they must first each be transformed into a third structure, or pair of 
structures, sufficiently alike so that their parts are directly comparable. Linguists at 
the moment would accede only to the second label and they would interpret “‘objective”’ 
to mean merely that two different investigators can arrive at the same identifications. 
A very few at the present time would pursue the thesis that such elemental units are 
“theoretically meaningful,” that is, that they bear on universal principles of human 
psychology and relate to all the rest of human activity. 

After surveying our descriptions of this activity, Kluckhohn concludes that our 
descriptive categories are “prescientific,” “too culture-bound,” and “insufficiently ab- 
stract.”” We need “‘a better working out of the theory of universal categories of culture, 
both structural principles and content categories” (AT 509). In view of this state of 
affairs, he feels that “comparability is best where description ... departs from... 
biologically or physiologically given points of reference” (AT 509-10). Considering 
the fact that ‘‘no constant elemental units like atoms, cells, or genes have as yet been 
satisfactorily established with culture in general” (AT 517), he must explain their 
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discovery in language as due to something peculiar to that portion of culture: “‘it is 
arguable whether such units are, in principle, discoverable in sectors of culture less 
automatic than speech and less closely tied (in some ways) to biological fact” (AT 
517). Abandoning the search, Kluckhohn says: “‘Kroeber feels that it is highly unlikely 
that any such constant elemental units will be discovered” and that “their place is on 
lower, more basic levels of organization of phenomena” (AT 518). 

But language, the linguist would protest, does not really fit this categorization 
either. The elemental units (phonemes) are, it is true, discoverable in part in physio- 
logical fact. But the link with physiology is found only on the very lowest level. 
Unless the patterning of the preliminary physiology-bound units is taken into account, 
the elemental units (phonemes) are only partly revealed. The units on the higher 
levels (morpheme shapes and morpheme combinations) are increasingly abstract and 
ever more removed from gross physiology. The selection of particular morphemes is in 
part determined by the inner structure of the language, in part by events in other sec- 
tors of the culture. However determined, all of this activity is a part of speech and it 
would seem in large part subject to conscious control and purposive variation. It seems 
unlikely to the linguist that patterning in some ways comparable to that which he 
abstracts from speech should not also be present in other structured behavior of the 
human organism. 

But if, in comparison with other cultural activity, linguistic behavior is on a lower, 
more basic, and more accessible level, then it would seem that this fact would oblige us 
the more thoroughly to exploit language and similar symbol systems as relatively stable 
media in which we might find reflected other less accessible constants in human be- 
havior. 

Lévi-Strauss—it would seem—would describe culture from the outside in, from the 
top down, without anywhere explicitly grounding himself in biological constants. 
Kluckhohn suggests that such description proceed from the bottom up, grounding 
itself in those very biological constants—but with little hope ever of transcending them. 
Linguistic practice takes off from the biological constants (describable in a preliminary 
phonetic frame) and immediately transcends them, moving into ever more abstract 
realms. Perhaps, therefore, language can be considered as a bridge between the more 
narrowly biological and the more broadly cultural, and linguistic forms themselves can 
serve as useful constants wherewith to work out higher cultural structures. Just as 
physiological phonetics has served as a preliminary frame within which the linguistic 
continuum receives its first segmentation (making possible the subsequent eliciting of 
language structure), so, perhaps, language itself may serve as a preliminary frame 
within which the cultural continuum may receive a first segmentation (on the basis of 
which the structure of other cultural behavior may then be elicited). Perhaps a worth- 
while tack in surmounting the analytic impasse in other aspects of culture is to utilize 
language itself as a sort of phonetics of culture. 


ARCHEOLOGY 
By WALTER W. Taytor, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
After trying to write a review of matters pertinent to archeology within these 
volumes, I feel much like the man who wrestled an octopus. In a review of the size to 
which I have been limited, it would be inefficient to list, and manifestly impossible to 
analyze, each of the inventory papers and symposium discussions having to do with 
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topics of significance for archeological research. On the other hand, a selection of certain 
ones for complete treatment and a total neglect of others would not do justice to the 
value and breadth of this world-wide and time-deep accounting of our discipline. There 
fore, although I have found the task extremely difficult and not accomplished to my 
entire satisfaction, I have attempted to set down the over-all impressions which thes¢ 
volumes have left with me as regards the status of archeological fact and fancy in the 
world today. This inventory of the inventory, this assessment of the assessment, ther 
fore and of necessity, will be quite subjective and personally weighted—but after all, 
that is the difference between a review and an index. 

The first and possibly the strongest impression is of the tremendous range, in both 
time and space, which the archeologists have covered. In one inventory paper alone, 
on the Paleolithic of the Old World, Movius treats of nearly a full million years of time 
and more than half the earth’s surface—and it is not the imposed superficiality that 
strikes one but the fact that he can and does have something to say about it all. The 
impression is only made the stronger by a realization that the total number of archeolo- 
gists is infinitesimally small compared to the membership of other disciplines covering 
but a fraction of this range and working under more advantageous conditions of re- 
search. Archeologists in both hemispheres have produced a staggering amount of in- 
formation which, taken in conjunction with their advances in technique and their ob- 
viously increasing sophistication in matters of theory and method, is a warrant of 
prodigious effort. 

Another strong impression is of the difference in outlook with which Old and New 
World archeologists regard the myriad cultural assemblages and sequences which they 
have uncovered. The former have taken a broad, unitary, and consciously culture- 
historical point of view and look upon the assemblages, from Paleolithic to completely 
modern, in the light of their relationships to some main-line of cultural development. 
Behind this view is the conscious or unconscious realization that their materials have 
not only been party to the growth of Western civilization as a whole, but also culmi- 
nated in the modern cultures of their own national entities. Because Old World archeol- 
ogists deal with their own biological and cultural background(s), it is hardly strange 
that their interest lies in the actuality of “What Happened in (their own) History.” 

In the New World, on the other hand, the outlook is separatist and atomizing. 
Prehistoric cultures in the Americas are known to culminate, not in a series of closely 
related, modern, urban and nationalistic civilizations, but in a host of discrete, ethno- 
graphic entities with only the most meager and (significantly) poorly understood con- 
nections. Here, archeology has always had overtones of looking for some one else’s 
ancestors, and this is so even in Latin America, with the possible and recent exception 
of Mexico. One important result has been that Americanist archeology has been rather 
impersonal, not closely identified with its subject matter, and given to elaboration of 
such impersonal aspects as field methods and laboratory analysis irrespective of the 
actuality of “What Happened in (American Indian) History.” 

These differences are made startlingly clear by a comparison of the inventory 
papers on Old World archeology written by Movius, Childe, and Clark with those on 
the New World written by Bennett, Caso, Krieger, and Willey. Movius is intensely 
concerned with the broad interrelations of his Paleolithic material, while at the same 
time he talks of methods and techniques long practised in America, which appear to 
be just recently taken over by Old World archeology; Childe gives a thoroughly culture- 
historical picture of the Neolithic with his usual emphasis on the revolutionary and 
economic factors; Clark evidently understands “Theories and Interpretation” to mean 
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hypotheses of cultural relationship and discusses the possible integrations of actual 
assemblages and sequences. In contrast and in the first place, it is probably significant 
that the papers on New World archeology have been assigned on the basis of geographi- 
cal area, not culture period, and it is very apparent that the authors have not con- 
cerned themselves with cultural interrelationships between their respective regions. 
Bennett (incidentally, the only author of the lot taking any account of the ethnographic 
aspects of the proclaimed Problems of the Historical Approach) writes mostly of theo- 
retical and methodological approaches; Caso sets forth the more characteristic attri- 
butes in the culture roster of each of the several horizons in Mesoamerica without, 
however, discussing the relationships, if any, across these rather arbitrary boundaries; 
Krieger writes of regional sequences as separate discrete units and deplores, but can do 
nothing about, the rarity or lack of integration within and interrelationship between 
them; and Willey, in contrast to Clark but exemplifying the Americanist view, under- 
stands “Theories and Interpretation” to mean theory (conceptual scheme) and method, 
with which he deals in splendid fashion, but only incidentally and illustratively with 
the actual, culture-historical facts and sequences of the New World. 

Other aspects of these volumes which struck me either as significant in themselves 
or as indications of current trends may be briefly mentioned. There is much evidence 
of the increasing importance of Africa both in culture-history and in human paleontol- 
ogy, while central Asia looms a tantalizing mirage which, for the most un-anthropologi- 
cal reasons of all, remains unattainable by free scientists. India appears as a critical 
area of cultural interchange between East and West, especially in respect to Africa. 
In the New World, the dates obtained by the carbon-14 method disturb the status quo 
in some areas, and the archeologists seem to be becoming more receptive to the idea 
of glacial man in America, specifically in Wisconsin times. There is a very apparent 
concentration of effort in South America and the Caribbean, while it seems that as far 
as broad culture-history goes, Mesoamerica has remained more static than other areas. 

Special mention should be made of the excellence and utility of the bibliographies 
and discussions in Heizer’s paper on dating and in Rowe’s on technical aids. Of particu- 
lar importance for archeologists are several papers not specifically identified by title as 
pertinent to our discipline: Bates’s article on human ecological studies, Steward’s 
analysis of cultural taxonomy, Redfield’s comments on models in anthropological 
thinking, Oakley’s concepts of relative and absolute dating, and virtually all of 
Schapiro’s paper on style. Attention should be called to a very significant contrast of 
viewpoint: while Redfield implies and Kroeber actually states that “the historical ap- 
proach is not necessarily chronological” but that “descriptive integration” is the vital 
concept, Kidder reaffirms what seems to be the archeological position, particularly in 
the Americanist field, that “time is the essence of history.” 

Finally, I would like to point out certain things contained in these volumes, which 
I believe are indicative of some of the trends and premises of AT, specifically as they 
pertain to archeology. First is the predominance of anthropologists from the United 
States among those writing inventory papers for an “International Symposium on 
Anthropology”; I am uncertain whether this represents “practical” considerations or 
the considered judgment of the selection board as to the relative qualifications of the 
world’s anthropologists. Second is the predominance of archeologists among those 
writing inventory papers on the Problems of the Historical Approach: eleven of them 
(twelve, if Schapiro’s academic title is given weight) against seven physical anthro- 
pologists, one linguist, and only one ethnologist! The fact that the major theoretical 
discussion of the historical approach is by an archeologist only emphasizes this astonish- 
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ing and, to me, inexplicable absence of anthropology-of-the-living from the culture- 
historical portions of this so-called “‘systematic overview . . . of anthropology.” This 
segregation is complete when it is discovered that no archeologist has contributed to 
the sections on process or application: are there no problems or prospects for archeology 
within these fields? To me it seems very probable that it is in just these realms that 
the archeologists have some of their most vital and pressing problems! 

This latter fact of the virtually watertight compartition in the set-up of the first of 
these volumes leads directly to the third point I wish to raise: despite intentions to the 
contrary, there is no real development, in the inventory papers, of problems mutual to 
the several subdisciplines of anthropology and, in the symposium discussions, only the 
most superficial and unresolved approaches to them. I got little or no feeling that basi- 
cally and sincerely the anthropologists were interested in mutual problems or in sur- 
rendering some of their individual sovereignty to a common cause. It was very obvious 
that many wanted something from the others, but just as obviously there had been very 
little purposefully directed thinking on ways and means by which they themselves 
could provide help ¢e others in the anthropological commonwealth. 

In conclusion, I must put the hard question: what evaluation can be placed upon 
these volumes? As regards the inventory papers, I found them tremendously rewarding 
as condensed treatments of a vast and scattered subject matter and very stimulating 
as orientation studies within current archeological research. But as inventories, they 
suffer from the impossibility of being thorough, detailed, and comprehensive within the 
limits of a short paper. As for the symposium discussions, I found them superficial, 
lacking in direction and focus, often confusing as to speaker’s intent, and above all 
frustratingly unresolved and inconclusive. My own reaction, suffering as it probably 
does from my not having been present in person but expressed as a considered evalua- 
tion nevertheless, is that much more of real value would have been achieved for our 
discipline if the social amenities of the symposium had been foregone and the equivalent 
amount of money been applied to recruiting a larger and more catholic group of special- 
ists to write much fuller inventories from many more points of view, with later the 
opportunity to make written discussions and rebuttals after the manuscripts had been 
passed around for prepublication examination by all contributors. On the other hand, 
I believe that, if analyzed fairly but critically and in much more detail than has been 
possible here, these volumes will provide an insight into anthropology (and archeology) 
today, for good or for evil, and will thus serve to set our discipline toward more fruitful 
goals. 


ETHNOLOGICAL METHODS 
By E. Z. Voct, Harvard University 
This review will consider five articles in AT concerned with methods for collecting 
and processing ethnological data: Jules Henry and Melford E. Spiro, “Psychological 
Techniques: Projective Tests in Field Work,’”’ AT 417-30; Benjamin D. Paul, “Inter- 
view Techniques and Field Relationships,” AT 430-52; Oscar Lewis, “Controls and 
Experiments in Field Work,’”’ AT 452-76; George P. Murdock, “The Processing of 
Anthropological Materials,” AT 476-88; Stith Thompson, “Advances in Folklore 
Studies,’ AT 587-97; and the relevant discussion in AAT 85-103. 
It would not be a gross exaggeration to state that there is nothing which excites 
most anthropologists more than doing field work. Teaching, library research, writing 
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monographs, and attending meetings are also aspects of our professional lives, but these 
activities are ordinarily less exciting and less challenging to our creative abilities than 
an expedition into the field. It follows that a remarkably large proportion of our time 
and energy is devoted to preparing for and carrying out field trips, and then to getting 
the results written and published so that we can raise more funds for another field trip. 
This anthropological value-stress upon the field trip is important to the social sciences, 
for out of it comes not only the motivation which carries forward research with the 
nonliterate cultures of the world, but also, it seems to me, much of the creative energy 
and intensive cross-cultural stimulation that lead to important theoretical advances in 
anthropology. Yet, it is astonishing how little systematic attention has been paid over 
the years to our methods for collecting and processing field data. The paucity of pub- 
lished sources on methods is due partly to the fact that until quite recently, and especi- 
ally in the United States, anthropologists formed a small group in which each was 
personally known to the others. Our field has now grown, however, to the point where 
only a small proportion of the total members of the profession see each other during the 
course of the year. The methods used are no longer matters of common knowledge, but 
often tend to be private skills communicated to a limited number of apprentices. 

There is therefore an increasing need for systematic assessment and codification of 
our methods, but for a codification which does not proceed at the expense of theory or 
become crystallized in a manner that prevents fresh methodological attacks upon prob- 
lems with each new generation. It is gratifying to discover that five of the papers in AT 
(or 10% of the total) are devoted to this task of assessing our ethnological data-collect- 
ing and data-processing methods and that by and large the authors are highly successful 
in their inventories. Three of the papers deal directly with field methods, one primarily 
with the processing of data to make them more available and usable; the fifth paper on 
folklore by Stith Thompson contains other notable materials but also contributes many 
ideas for the collecting and classifying of field data. The discussion of these papers in 
AAT consists largely of long, interesting statements by Margaret Mead and S. F. 
Nadel. 

The core problems in the development of adequate methods center around (1) relat- 
ing the methods to theoretical problems and hypotheses; (2) collecting field data in 
terms of some research design; and (3) processing the data after they are collected, 
which includes the problems of classification, storage, and relating the results to other 
bodies of relevant data. 

In the papers under review, relatively little attention was given to the question of 
relating methods to theoretical problems, although each author was aware of the ques- 
tion and one (Paul) states explicitly that he is ignoring “the problem interests of the 
ethnographer” (AT 430). Henry and Spiro provide a brief discussion of how the shift 
to interests in the problems of “cultural dynamics” and “cultural integration” com- 
pelled the anthropologist “to turn to the individual as a legitimate research concern” 
and gave rise to personality and culture studies (AT 417). Perhaps it would be more 
correct to state that some anthropologists turned to the individual as a legitimate re- 
search concern, for it is evident that many studies of “dynamics” and “integration” 
have been and continue to be made using more strictly cultural concepts—patterns, 
forms, systems, processes, etc. Lewis raises the important question as to whether 
anthropologists should “underscore the kinship of anthropology with the natural sci- 
ences” and emphasize the need for quantification, objective tests, and experiments, or 
should stress at this time “the kinship of anthropology with the humanities” and 
emphasize the need for insight, empathy, intuition, and the element of art. He comes 
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to the conclusion that both the quantitative and qualitative approaches are necessary, 
suggests that the choice should be partly a function of the nature of the problem, and 
adds that “from one we can perhaps expect broader and more meaningful hypotheses 
and from the other the development of procedures by which these hypotheses may be 
checked” (AT 453-54). A somewhat deeper penetration of the question of relation of 
method to theoretical problem would have been desirable at this point, but I realize 
that space was severely limited. It should, however, always be kept clearly in mind 
that problem interests affect methods at every stage of the research operations, as 
Hallowell recognizes in introducing the discussion of these papers (AAT 86). 

The question of research design and of the techniques used for actually collecting 
data in the field is given full and generally excellent coverage. Lewis’s paper on con- 
trols and experiments is lively and interesting. He defines a “‘control” as “any tech- 
nique or method which decreases the probability of error in the observation, collection, 
and interpretation of field data” (AT 457). Types of controls discussed include: group 
field parties, comparative designs, restudies, and a battery of techniques—sampling, 
questionnaires, projective tests, photography, recording machines. In the discussion, 
Mead adds to the list the important method of “internal control” (A AT 88). Thompson 
indicates that we could also draw on the experience of folklore students in Europe who 
have used sound trucks, photographic apparatus, and joint field expeditions to good 
advantage in collecting folklore (AT 589). 

Group field parties have obvious advantages for control and reliability; they also 
have disadvantages, one of the most important (not mentioned by Lewis) being that 
they absorb large amounts of time for coordination. The field director (who normally 
has the most to contribute to the actual research) often finds himself administrating 
when he should be doing research. Comparative designs, including “‘restudies’”’ which 
are also essentially comparative in the sense that they provide a later “reading” on a 
culture which is compared with an earlier “reading,” constitute, in my judgment, the 
most effective controls for most anthropological research. Just as the problem of design 
should flow from the theoretical questions being asked, so the problem of selecting 
techniques should be judged in terms of the design. Hence, it is difficult to generalize 
about techniques. It might also be added that it is possible (in the drive for greater 
quantification and precision) to utilize techniques which are much more refined than 
the design or the theory and which produce a mass of data that cannot be used intelli- 
gently in the written reports. More than one good ethnographer has been paralyzed 
into inactivity by too much detailed data. 

One set of field techniques which has been in use in anthropology for the past 
fifteen years is the projective tests that are competently discussed by Henry and 
Spiro. After a preliminary discussion of the nature of the tests (Rorschach, Thematic 
Apperception, Free Drawings, Doll Play, and Bender Gestalt) and of the problems in 
using them, the authors present a highly useful summary table of 24 published anthro- 
pological field studies in which these tests have been used. The summary is limited 
explicitly to those studies in which tests have been used for personality evaluation and 
in which some comparison is possible between the ethnographic material and the test 
results. 

It is apparent from the paper by Henry and Spiro, from the comments in Lewis’ 
paper (AT 461), and from the discussions by Mead, Nadel, and others (AAT 89-98), 
that debate is still raging, and will continue to rage for some time, as to whether these 
tests should be used in anthropological field work, whether they add something not re- 
vealed by other techniques, and whether the results are valid in our culture, to say 
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nothing of other cultures. I have neither space nor the inclination to enter the debate 
at this point, except to say that I think the tests should be treated as we treat any other 
set of field instruments. They should be used when there is some methodological need 
for them in a research design; they should not be regarded as substitutes, but rather as 
additions to direct observation (see the recent paper by Mensh and Henry in AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST 55, No. 4). The tests obviously need further study as research pro- 
gresses. 

This reviewer can add little to Paul’s compact, logical, and well-rounded paper on 
field relationships and interview techniques. The need for such a paper has long been 
felt by all of us who have been confronted with such questions from students as: “What 
should I do when I first meet a live Indian in the field? What should I tell him I’m 
doing? Should I start taking notes?” Paul has managed to pull together and give some 
codification to a wide range of field experience and at the same time recognize the 
fundamental need for flexibility in adjustment to unique events in ever changing field 
situations. I was particularly interested in the section on the “ethics of role-playing,” a 
problem which has been the subject of more discussion, it seems to me, in the current 
generation of graduate students than it was in an earlier period. Some attention might 
have been given to the problem of the organization of the field party itself. Are relation- 
ships with informants more easily achieved by a lone investigator, by a husband-wife 
team, or by a larger group? How much does a large field party distort the data? 
Another set of unanswered questions revolves around the desirability of large field 
parties as training organizations. The advantages of team research in an apprenticeship 
situation are several. There is not only a more effective transmission of field experience 
to the younger students, but also an opportunity for informal theoretical discussion 
with other members of the team and with the more experienced workers who are usually 
less pressed for time in the field than when they are involved in the busy round of 
academic life. But there is one important disadvantage: there is usually some loss in 
developing fresh attacks on field problems as the younger researchers consciously or 
unconsciously take over the methods and theoretical orientations of the older workers. 

The need for processing anthropological materials is pointed up by Murdock with 
the statement that “In sheer bulk, the mass of descriptive material of interest to the 
anthropologist probably exceeds by several times that of all the rest of the social 
sciences put together” (AT 476). Drawing upon his long experience with the Human 
Relations Area Files, Murdock provides us with a number of extremely useful sugges- 
tions for classifying cultures (and an inventory of the major publications on regional 
classifications), for locating published and unpublished materials and specific items of 
information, and for utilizing sources in foreign languages. The classificatory scheme 
relates “culture-bearing social units” to “corresponding cultural units” and suggests 
the correspondence to “analogous biological units.”” Murdock thus makes explicit a 
system of categories which have been implicitly accepted in essence by most anthro- 
pologists (AT 480). He concludes his inventory paper by indicating the ways in which 
the HRAF is attempting to process materials to make them more readily available and 
usable to a wide range of anthropological researchers. Since for some researchers elabo- 
rate files have a way of becoming ritual substitutes for actual creative work, it is cer- 
tainly to be hoped that younger generations of scholars will use the HRAF as produc- 
tively as have Murdock, Ford, Whiting and others who have been closely associated 
with the HRAF since its inception. 


Our methods of processing field materials might also be stimulated by a closer look 
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at the astonishing advances made over the years by the folklore students. I was im- 
pressed by Thompson’s description of European folklore archives and the elaborate 
mapping of folklore elements by scholars in Germany, Switzerland, and Sweden. 
Equally impressive is the fact that “it is possible at present to write any archive in the 
world and ask for all their versions of a particular tale numbered according to the 
Aarne-Thompson system” (AT 591). By comparison, we are barely getting off the deck 
in the handling of ethnological data. 


PERSONALITY AND CULTURE 
By Cora Dv Bots, Institute of International Education (Washington, D. C.) 


This review will focus on two personality and culture articles: A Irving Hallowell, 
“Culture, Personality and Society,” AT 579-620; Margaret Mead, ‘‘National Char- 
acter,’ AT 642-67; and the discussion in AAT 125-41. Some 23 speakers commented 
more or less pertinently on the subject of personality and culture, but since papers on 
“Acculturation” and the “Advances in Folklore Studies” were under consideration by 
the same panel, there was more than usual diffuseness in the discussion. Furthermore, 
the decision to publish the prepared papers in one volume and the prepared as well as 
unprepared comments on them in another volume has not facilitated the task of either 
the readers or the editors of AAT. 

Hallowell’s article argues at length for the points we have come to associate with 
his thinking. He is interested in “human behavior, personality and social relations” 

AT 599-600). “Society, culture and personality may, of course, be conceptually dif- 
ferentiated for specialized types of analysis and study. On the other hand, it is being 
more clearly recognized than heretofore that society, culture and personality cannot 
be postulated as completely independent variables” (AT 600). “The actual processes 
and mechanisms of human adjustment . . . involve knowledge that transcends the de- 
(AT 599). Hallowell argues that social structure is an ab- 
straction from a larger reality, ‘that symbolic communication is the basis on which a 


scriptive facts of culture’ 


common world of meaning and values is established in human societies” (AT 603); that 
the human attribute of self-awareness must be built up in the process of socialization 
(AT 614); that the concept of personality structure is the key to the study of social 
process; but that reciprocally “human personality structure is a product of experience 
in a socialization process’’ (AT 608). He looks to new developments in the theory of 
learning and in perception psychology to refine and deepen our understanding of the 
processes involved in enculturation (although he does not use that term). He then 
turns to the concept of culture and believes that “we are now on our way to a better 
grasp of the significance of culture as lived rather than as described” (AT 608). 
Mead’s article is devoted to the argument that national character studies are an 
aspect of personality and culture studies and that attempts to distinguish personality 
and culture studies from other anthropological works is an artificial distinction, since 
the real point is whether descriptive anthropologists “dodge the issue of psychology” or 
use more or less sophisticated psychological theory to clarify and refine their descriptive 
observations. Mead, after some discussion of research in personality and culture in the 
past, lists thirteen assumptions on which national character studies rest. The most 
significant of these are: that cultures have systematic aspects; that they change both 
hy impinging events and by the reinterpretation of successive generations; that “the 
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version of the wider cultural pattern manifest by members of any subgroup in a culture 
may be expected to be systematically related to the wider cultural pattern” (AT 647): 
that “any member of a group, provided that his position within that group is properly 
specified, is a perfect sample of the group-wide pattern” (AT 648). This series of 
propositions leads Mead into a discussion of the validity of the concept of national cul- 
ture, of which she sees national character studies as a special and preferably second 
step. She believes that anthropologists are particularly suited to add to the traditional 
methods of studying complex societies because they: are accustomed to seeing society 
as a whole; are used to discovering, rather than constructing, models of societies; have 
developed comparative categories of analysis; and have been provided a “congenial 
atmosphere for interdisciplinary cross-stimulation and team work” (AT 653) by their 
previous studies in culture and personality. Mead also discusses criticisms of work in 
both the national character and the personality and culture fields. She indicates that 
the data and theory of other disciplines can be used in validating the findings of na- 
tional character studies. Validation of these studies can also be found in “goodness of 
fit”’ on intra-cultural and intra-psychic levels and in predictability. 

The discussion of these two papers in AAT inadequately underlined the importance 
of culture and personality studies for the question of social change, although two or 
three discussants attempted to steer the panel toward a serious consideration of the 
question and although Beals’ paper on acculturation was also under consideration by 
the group. There was an unsatisfactory skirting of the relationship between the field of 
personality and value studies. The significant question of a “nation” as a valid field for 
anthropological investigations was barely mentioned. What is applied anthropology 
came up once more for discussion, with the usual overtones of scientific and other 
pieties. 


SoctAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
By RAYMOND Firtu, London School of Economics and Political Science 


The material on social anthropology is distributed rather haphazardly through the 
two volumes under review. This results from the major separation of the symposium 
into problems of historical approach, of processes and of application. The aim is to 
discuss scope, method and concepts, rather than content. One of the results of this is 
the almost total lack of the conventional institutional categories of material. But in 
such a conference the decision to give methodological issues pride of place must, I 
think, be regarded as right. 

Each inventory paper takes stock of the methods gradually developed in its subject 
and the principal findings. Nearly every paper, too, reaches forward with suggestions 
for future work or sketches in the unresolved problems, for whose solution we are wait- 
ing. One difficulty, however, in arrangement of the papers has arisen from the attempt 
to group them under headings of Method, Results and Theory respectively. The 
classing of Lévi-Strauss’ stimulating paper on “Social Structure” under the head of 
Results, rather than of Theory, strikes one as curious—especially in view of his own 
comment in the discussion that since he assumed “results” were something different 
from “processes” he talked only about the latter. 

Kluckhohn’s essay on “Universal Categories of Culture” provides a scholarly and 
thoughtful introduction to the broadest problems. His conclusion is that valid cross- 
cultural comparison can best come from study of the “invariant points of reference” 
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of human life. Such 
categories, he holds, will be highly abstract, and it is important to discover their modal 


provided by the biological, psychological and sociological “givens’ 


distribution, even when they are not universal. 

On the question of names for our study, it is pleasing to see agreement on the 
heading of “Cultural/Social Anthropology” for the relevant chapter in AAT. 

\ brilliant and novel paper was contributed by Lévi-Strauss. He argues that the 
term “‘social structure” has nothing to do with empirical reality, but with models which 
are built up after it. The raw material from which they are built are social relations. 
Observation of the facts, i.e., of the social relations, is to be clearly distinguished from 
experiment on the models, that is, from studying how a model re-acts when changes are 
made in its arrangement. Lévi-Strauss distinguishes between mechanical models and 
statistical models primarily by criteria of scale: that model which reproduces the 
original on the same scale is the mechanical; that which employs another scale is 
statistical. His view is that on the whole social anthropology deals with mechanical, 
rather than with statistical models. This is true in so far as social anthropology is justly 
concerned with the particular rather than with the universal, the unique rather than 
the type. In this sense, the conceptual model is intended to cover the totality of the 
social field. On the other hand, to Lévi-Strauss sociologists are primarily concerned with 
statistical models. Yet granted that the distinction of scale is valid, social anthropolo- 
gists frequently employ statistical models, as Murdock pointed out in the discussion 
not simply because they are using quantitative data, but because they are extracting 
frequency behavior from small samples of the total field. The tendency to query Lévi- 
Strauss’ concepts of a model seems in order. As Mead and Nadel pointed out, the differ- 
ence between mechanical and statistical models tends to breakdown in the case of a 
machine built to specification. (Cf. A. W. Phillip’s “Mechanical Models in Economic 
Dynamics,” Economica, n.s. 17:283-305, 1950.) Nadel’s distinction between the me- 
chanical model of the machine type, the actor’s model (though he does not call it this) 
of the norms which people themselves think describe their actions, and the ideal type 
described by Max Weber, expressed distinctions generally felt to be useful. I personally 
have sympathy with Kroeber in his feeling that a word like structure has come into 
prominence partly as a result of fashion and that there might be a good case for keeping 
it in a general descriptive sense, without too rigid a definition. But this has not proved 
possible, and Lévi-Strauss’ paper and the associated scrutiny have undoubtedly helped 
to bring forward our thinking on this topic a long way. 

The two papers by Hallowell and Mead which deal particularly with the relation 
of psychological studies to studies in social anthropology are full of suggestive general- 
izations. Both point out in effect how the traditional division between psychology and 
anthropology is difficult, if not indeed impossible, to maintain completely. 

Yet there are degrees of specialization in these border fields. One problem lies in the 
fact that since so many of the mechanisms involved operate at the unconscious level, 
very specialized techniques of the projective or allied order are necessary. As is pointed 
out by Mandelbaum, such techniques have been developed in investigations of phe- 
nomena of limited scope and number. Hence they may have limited applicability to 
holistic culture-personality studies. Perhaps for this reason most studies of this kind, 
including those in the field of national character, have tended, as Forde pointed out, to 
stress basic interrelations at the level of family and analogous behavior, but not to 
tackle the broader aspects, as for example in political values. 

The two major papers specifically dealing with values are interesting, although of 
very different kind. Northrop, by what is almost sleight-of-hand, takes us straight from 
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the title of “Cultural Values” into theories of legal norms. The treatment is refreshing 
to those who have become rather weary in British social anthropology of the custom vs, 
law argument. Northrop is concerned not only with the expression of legal norms, but 
also with the possibilities of their change. He holds that anthropological and sociological 
jurisprudence in this can provide no judgment upon the need for change and yet such 
judgment is required by society. Hence, he argues, anthropological and sociological 
jurisprudence can find its justification only from that which is beyond itself, namely the 
inner order of nature as revealed by natural science. This proposition is reinforced by 
the alleged inability of economics to achieve a theoretical dynamics. But the follow-up 
of this argument does not seem quite satisfactory. It might be held that a theoretical 
dynamics in the sense of a perfect reproduction of economic behavior is not possible and 
that the future of economic theory lies rather in a closer relation with the data to be 
derived from economic history, which will allow at least an area of limited projection. 
Apart from this, Northrop himself seems to slide too easily from the concept of the 
knowledge of nature, philosophically analyzed and articulated, and empirically verified, 
to the conceptionalizations of nature by the members of any society under examination. 
The latter, it would seem, are just as much material for anthropologists’ conclusion and 
examination as the legal norms themselves. Hence, when Northrop rightly praises 
Kluckhohn’s account of Navaho philosophy, he would seem to be hardly correct in 
implying that Kluckhohn’s conceptionalization was independent of his inductive ob- 
servation. 

We can agree that the meanings which people bring to the raw data of their ex- 
periences are primarily what determine the inner order or pattern of any particular 
culture. But these meanings become intelligible to the anthropologist by refinement of 
his existing techniques and not by some process which goes entirely beyond them. 
With Northrop’s conclusion that the method of the anthropologist must supplement 
mere induction with deductively formulated theory, we can only agree. But this logical 
battle was fought and won long ago in economic theory—and, we feel, in social anthro- 
pology too. There seems to be difficulty here owing to Northrop’s view that anthro- 
pologists can “merely observe in the field as many facts as possible” and that “‘discover- 
ing the philosophy used by the people” is something quite separate. 

Bidney’s historical survey stresses the importance of making a critical and com- 
parative study of values. His own analysis surveys critically and usefully the main 
positions taken up in the argument on cultural relativism, and universal and absolute 
values. His conclusion that there is a possibility of finding values of an objective kind 
capable of universal realization is in tune with various other trends of contemporary 
thought. Under Redfield’s guidance the discussion enlarged and refined his various 
propositions, rather than controverted them. 

In the more practical field, summaries of applied anthropology in government from 
four sample areas raised several important themes. It is of interest that, considering the 
general American suspicion of government, it is on the British side that the most re- 
served attitude of anthropology to participation in a government enterprise is shown. 
American belief in the virtues of technology and in the value of initiative and risk- 
taking is perhaps responsible for this difference. But it is possible that as experience 
begins to show the width of the gap between administrative requirements and limita- 
tions on one hand and the personal and scientific desiderata of the anthropologist on 
the other, American views may come to approach British caution more nearly. 

Of the other papers on applied anthropology, that by Caudill on the medical field 
is ample and stimulating. But one feels, perhaps unfairly, that his contribution would 
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have been even more helpful if he had tried to delineate more closely the role of the 
anthropologist, rather than discuss indifferently the contributions from all fields of 
social science. In contrast to this is a brief, pointed and somewhat stylized treatment of 
applied anthropology in industry by Chapple. His stress on the importance of structural 
elements rather than of mere attaining of mutual understanding of roles would seem to 
be firmly based. On the other hand, there is likely to be less general agreement with his 
view that the quantitative characters of interaction of two people give measurable 
indicators of the intensity or quality of their relationship. Fascinating as the interaction 
chronograph may be, it would seem difficult to leave out questions of meanings from the 
quality of such a relationship. Chapple specifically omits reference to much of the work 
done by applied anthropology in the field of industry. He might, however, have in- 
cluded reference to che work of K. H. Shih and his collaborators, in China Enters the 
Machine Age, which had a certain novelty when it appeared in 1944. 

In this, as in other fields of social anthropology, the two volumes contribute very 
richly to what Paul Fejos has described in the preface as the “advancing edge of the 
conceptual frontier.’”” Once again social anthropologists can join with their colleagues 
in recording the enterprise and liberality of the Wenner-Gren Foundation. 


CULTURE AND CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
By Witson D. WALLIs, University of Minnesota 


Assignment to this reviewer of the topics “culture” and “cultural anthropology” 
in AT and AAT posed a dilemma. Full treatment would overlap with other reviews; 
and less than full treatment does not do justice to all contributors. 

To conserve space, attention is focused on certain articles, and mere reference is 
made to certain others, for example, those dealing with archeology and linguistics. The 
brief treatment here accorded these fields reflects no lack of interest in them or admira- 
tion for them. This review, then, will focus primarily on the following papers in AT and 
relevant discussions in AAT, with slight attention to other relevant materials: (1) 
papers dealing with culture, culture history, evolution, and acculturation (Clyde 
Kluckhohn, “Universal Categories of Culture,” AT 507-23; Wm. Duncan Strong, 
“Historical Approach in Anthropology,” AT 386-97; Julian H. Steward, “Evolution 
and Process,” AT 313-26; Ralph Beals, “Acculturation,” AT 621-41); (2) papers on 
style and values (F. S. C. Northrop, “Cultural Values,” AT 668-81; Meyer Schapiro, 
“Style,” AT 287-312; Robert Redfield, “Relations of Anthropology to the Social Sci- 
ences and the Humanities,” AT 728-38). 

Kluckhohn calls attention to the existence of universals which make possible a 
comparative study of various aspects of culture, or of culture items or traits. Kroeber 
(AAT 119) opines that these constants underlie culture but are not culture; they are 
constants because they are on the subcultural level. Linton (AAT 120) is troubled by 
the fact that the complexes are never “identical for any two societies; although certain 
categories, for example, aesthetics, are universal, even if precise form is not duplicated.” 
White does not like “this ambivalent attitude in wanting broad categories, yet saying 
they are so obvious as to be worthless,”’ and thinks “‘we have to cast our lot one way 
or another” (AAT 120). Redfield emphasizes the importance of an understanding of 
other peoples which goes deeper than similarities in compared traits (AAT 121-22). 
Ford (AAT 122) calls attention to “universal determinants . . . operative in every 
cultural activity . . . which are . . . pre-subcultural,” and should be distinguished from 
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“categories of the cultural phenomena. . . . To confuse the categories and the determi- 
nants . . . [makes] it impossible to talk about them intelligently.” 

Steward (AAT 122) adds that “the purpose of the categories . . . depends on the 
problem,” which may be culture change, or culture process. In response to these re- 
marks Kluckhohn insists that “the ‘likenesses’ . . . even if they arise from subcultural 
underpinnings, [are] cultural . . . a part of the totality of learned, socially transmitted 
behavior” (AAT 123-24). 

To this reviewer, some of the discussion appears to be lost in the woods. Are society, 
social life, social organization, social structure, language, any or all of them, part of 
culture or are they not? Are those forms of life which are universal in pattern cultural, 
subcultural, or precultural and noncultural? 

These problems are treated as real posers. But are they problems with regard to a 
known or inferred world, or merely verbalizations about words? Is there any problem 
here except that of the choice of a designation for certain kinds of phenomena? We do 
not object if a mathematician lets x equal a cow, a toy, or a pint of beer. The word 
culture has not been running around loose in the world avidly looking for the phe- 
nomena to which it may appropriately attach itself. We do not object if a pathologist 
applies the term to a tray of microscopic bugs or fungi, or to a glass of buttermilk; or 
if a humanist attaches other meanings to it. Let the linguist say that these are homo- 
nyms—not one word, but three words which happen to be spelled and pronounced the 
same way. To be sure; and the anthropological culture, as is proclaimed in these re- 
corded discussions, has about as many homonyms as there were discussants. Will there 
be confusion if one sets forth the meaning which he attaches to the term? If Kroeber 
says: “By culture I mean .. .” and White says: “By culture I mean .. .”? 

Whether or not scholars define the term they use, will not their treatise, or their 
treatment, show that, as a matter of fact, they attach such and such significant mean- 
ings to it? 

After reading these recorded words aimed at words I feel some sympathy for the 
auditor who had listened entranced to an astronomer’s discussion of the stars and con- 
stellations, and then asked: “How did people ever find out the names of those stars?” 
And for the German who, reputedly, said: “The French are a peculiar people; for they 
call bread du pain; which is foolish; for whatever you call it, everybody knows it really 
is Brot.’’ Some of the discussants seem to imply: “If it is culture, why don’t you call it 
that? And if it isn’t culture, why do you call it that?” 

If we start from the other end, from the phenomena with which we deal, the problem 
becomes one merely of choosing a name for the specified x; and usually we choose the 
name in common use which is nearest in common application to the phenomena which 
we are examining. That designation will, of course, not mean precisely the same to two 
users of it; but that is a common deficiency, and, it would appear, an inevitable one as 
long as new phenomena come into the picture, or old phenomena are reinterpreted. The 
reader can supply a volume of illustrations. 

Another thought intrudes: If there are universal traits or phases of culture, does 
this fact not raise the problem of why this should he so? Tf all men live in some form of 
social life, is social life to be accounted a mere accident of human history? If all are 
tribally oriented—ethnocentric—is this sheer coincidence? Is there, perchance, some 
logic of necessity, or some fundamental psychology, that separately or jointly account 
for some or all of these universalities? Perhaps, as suggested, culture could not exist 
unless some of these tendencies pre-existed or coexisted; but if so, who revealed this 
necessity to the respective peoples and thus enabled them to embark on a culture 
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career? Every efficient congeries of events or of things, we are told, has a dynamic; and 
we are content to let the matter rest there. I wish the discussants had given us a little 
more enlightenment on this problem, which seems to underlie each of their posited 
problems. 

Strong reviews some of the theories set forth by the ancients, the Kulturkreislehre 
school, and others. Julian Steward discusses cultural evolution and emphasizes the 
roles of diffusion and parallelism. We should expect his criteria and conclusions to be 
well received. He does not, however, tell us what he means by “evolution”; and this 
omission is regrettable. If we scan the controversies which have filled pages with pros 
‘evolution,’ I think we will find that nearly all of them which 
were written by anthropologists do not state what the writer means by “evolution.” 


and contras regarding 


About the only thing which is clear to the reader is the fact that those who take oppos- 
ing sides are almost always implying a different, and not the same, connotation in 
“evolution.”’ One cultural anthropologist, for example, states that evolution consists in 
deviation. As the term was used by Darwin and, I think, by later biologists, it means 
deviation that becomes established; and more particularly a series of deviations in the 
same direction that become established. Deviations in stature by components of a 
group is not evolution; deviation from generation to generation in increased stature is 
evolution of greater stature. A six-fingered person is not evidence of evolution; but a 
group of six-fingered persons who pass along this trait would be. If some other concept 
of evolution is held, let that concept be stated. 

In the volumes under review archeologists make significant contributions to many 
phases of culture, in their accounts of culture centers and areas, periods and climaxes, 
diffusion, invention, migrations, acculturation, parallel developments, and in sum- 
maries of the developments of prehistoric cultures. 

In the contributions to linguistics, of special interest to students of culture is 
Greenberg’s treatment of historical linguistics as a key to an analysis of culture history. 
But, as mentioned, archeology and linguistics are the proper fields of other reviewers 
and, in passing, we can only pay our respects. 

Beals (“Acculturation”) recounts the history of studies, in the United States, of 
acculturation. In view of the great amount of attention paid to this topic at present one 
is surprised at the recency of this interest and of these studies, which carry us back only 
some four decades, and were not very popular until the twenties. The fact that the 
aboriginal cultures in this country were then obviously undergoing rapid change was 
doubtless one explanation of the interest in acculturation. It probably had some of its 
inspiration in the interest in diffusion of traits, an interest which was considerable 
about the beginning of the century and subsequently. Perhaps also a growing humani- 
tarianism, in at least some quarters, and a growing concern for subject peoples, were 
concurrent factois. In a more inclusive sense, however, the expressed interest in the 
fates of primitive folk goes back, in England, to the seventeenth century; and in the 
last century many books in English depicted the sad effects of the contacts of Western 
civilization with certain primitive groups. There was, to our knowledge, no attempt to 
describe in any detail what traits had been taken from Western civilization, and, of 
course, little or no effort to ascertain how the respective introduced traits functioned in 
the adopting culture. The author reviews the various definitions given to acculturation, 
and finds them wanting. Here, too, it seems to us, the problem is: what phenomena does 
one wish to describe? Probably the changes in definition reflect changing interests and 
emphases on the part of the makers of definitions. At first, or early in the study of ac- 
culturation, continuous contacts was made part of the definition. 
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Suppose we define it as: the manner in which and the extent to which one culture 
is influenced by another. This would include traits which have spread from one culture 
to another: our tea, chinaware, tobacco, and so on. It would include not merely the 
trait, but the manner in which the trait functioned, and also the extent to which it 
functioned. One cup of tea would be a Chinese influence. Everybody drinking tea, tea 
houses and their circles of habitués, commerce in tea, and so on, would be a more sig- 
nificant influence. The influence may be widely felt, and in many recesses of the culture; 
or, as in the case of the introduced Australian boomerang, may be territorially very 
limited, and the culture repercussions may be very slight. Almost certainly all cultures 
have been subject to acculturation; but for aboriginal cultures in pre-European days 
we can only infer the acculturation, unless, as sometimes in archeology, it is docu- 
mented by artifacts. In many instances, the indirect effects of the introduced trait are 
far-reaching and it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to disentangle them from concurrent 
cooperative influences. What, for example, are the results of the adoption of agriculture 
by a hunting-and-fishing people? The effects in Eskimo groups of introducing reindeer 
breeding are felt in many phases of the culture. 

Whether the influence of an introduced trait should be equated with the influence of 
the culture which contributed the trait is a matter of choice; as whether you say that 
the man who gave another smallpox was the cause of the latter’s death, or the smallpox 
caused it; though if he forcefully gave the other a bullet, we usually assign the cause of 
death to pulling the trigger, rather than to the lump of lead that more immediately 
caused the death. 

The contributions considered below cover several rather disparate topics: values, 
style, and the relationship of anthropology to social science in general and to the 
humanities. 

Northrop discusses cultural values. Here we enter what might be called either an 
anthropological no-man’s land, or an everybody’s territory. Usually the problems of 
values in our culture have been treated by students of ethics. A notable exception, how- 
ever, is McBain, who avers that ethics has nothing to do with values, but merely 
studies the aims and motives in conduct, the ends and means, but does not assess the 
relative merits of ends. The author points out that, historically, in Western thought the 
“concept of cultural values has its basis in a particular conception of the method of 
scientific knowledge, namely, the method of deductively formulated scientific theory”; 
and the “theory of cultural values as things expressed in terms of determinate statutes 
and laws is also culture-bound” (AT 671). 

After referring to the fact that Chinese and Navaho have values different from 


ours, the author remarks: “It appears . . . that an inventory of the major theories of 
cultural values as exhibited in contemporary legal, sociological, and anthropological 
science leads to the conclusion that each . . . of these theories has something to say for 


itself and that none alone is the whole truth” (AT 680). I do not see why each may not 
be the whole truth, provided we state the proposition correctly. My statement that 
“onions are best for me,” and your statement that “asparagus is best for me,” may each 
be wholly true. It will be a contradiction in terms if you count the me as the same in the 
two statements and say: “Onions are best for me; asparagus is best for me; for me has 
been used in both statements.” True; but not with the same reference. Conceivably, a 
Chinese could be entirely correct if he says: ““My culture is best for me”; and I could be 
entirely correct if I say: “My culture is best for me.” Indeed, all circumstances con- 
sidered, it would not be surprising if, in fact, comparable correct statements could be 
made. It would not be easy to demonstrate that the speakers had, or that they had not, 
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spoken correctly. However that may be, I deplore the fact that the author does not tell 
us what he means by cultural values; or by values. Does cultural values refer to values 
which cultures foster? or does it mean the values we attach, or should attach, to respec- 
tive cultures? The problems are rather different in kind. Each of them, however, re- 
quires a standard of values. Northrop recounts the preferences of Westerners, or, ac- 
tually, their formulations of the grounds of their preferences. These can be assessed from 
the standpoint of their psychological, or from that of their logical, implications and 
justifications. 

But neither psychology nor logic, nor both, give us values, however useful or essen- 
tial they may be as a basis for judgment. What, then, are values? We cannot be satisfied 
with preference. I may prefer one glass of liquid to another; but if I mistakenly choose 
the one with poison in it, my preference has not expressed my criterion of value. Over 
and above preference is preferability—that which ought to be preferred. Perhaps by 
the ought to be preferred we mean, usually, what will be preferred by a rational person 
if all facts and circumstances relevant to the decision are at hand. In the absence of 
much of the “‘all,”” we do the best we can with our limited knowledge and our limited 
opportunities. That may be a poor criterion of value; but it would help toward an 
understanding of the message of an author who writes about values if he would tell us 
what he means by the term. 

In the discussions Redfield remarks that: “Anthropologists on the whole do value 
positively the cultures of other people and probably integrated culture more highly 


than disintegrated culture.’”’ Nadel says: “Value judgments are inseparable from an 
investigation. The idea that anthropologists can study a society from a completely 
value-free point of view is a complete illusion.” Namba: “The supreme value is not to 
subjugate nature to man’s purpose, but to establish harmony between them” (AAT 
182-83). 

In a paragraph at the end of a section prepared by Kroeber, as the conclusion of 
AAT, he says: “We can act as if our culturally acquired but preferentially held values 
were absolute; and, in general, this is what we do when we have to act, even if we con- 
sider ourselves relativists. We do not review the hundreds of other value systems and 
paralyze our decision, but we use our own value system, act according to it, and abide 
by the consequences. As human beings, that is all we can ordinarily do. But the problem 
how far values are relative and variable or universal and permanent is wholly separate 
from living. It is a fundamental scientific question which will not be answered soon and 
will not be answered in terms of zero or a hundred per cent. The answer will presumably 
be somewhere in between and will begin to be worked out as the question is reformu- 
lated. Values, then, are both particular and relativistic and universal and permanent”’ 
(AAT 376). Earlier he remarks: “Values are principles of organization of culture and 
therefore influence culture” (A AT 372). 

How a principle of organization can influence culture, poses a problem which leaves 
the reviewer mystified. But everything cannot be explained in a couple of volumes 
which run to a mere total of 1,361 double-columned pages. 

The treatment of “Style,” by Meyer Schapiro, departs further from strictly anthro- 
pological data than does any other in the volume. It interprets art, with slight reference 
to art of so-called primitive peoples. ‘For the synthesizing historian of culture or the 
philosopher of history, the style is a manifestation of the culture as a whole, the visible 
sign of its unity” (AT 287). Granted that this is a key for the philosopher of history, 
one wonders to what extent it is applicable to the art of Australia, Melanesia, a North 
American Plains area tribe. To be sure, a writer is not at fault for not doing what he 
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does not profess to do; and certainly this author does not profess to treat of style in 
ethnographic areas. He concludes his analysis and historical survey with the words: “A 
theory of style adequate to the psychological and historical problems has still to be 
created. It waits for a deeper knowledge of the principles of form construction and ex- 
pression and for a unified theory of the processes of social life in which the practical 
means of life as well as emotional behavior are comprised” (AT 311). This reviewer, for 
one, is content to wait; and anticipates that it will be a long wait. 

Redfield’s paper on “Relations of Anthropology to the Social Sciences and to the 
Humanities” is itself a humanistic study and a contribution to the humanities. 

‘An interest . . . in the individual as modifier and creator of his culture [indicates 
that] anthropology has moved over into a field more often identified with the humani- 
ties: the study of the producers and the creative products of humanity. . . . The devel- 
oping explicit concern with values moves anthropology into developing relationship 
with the humanities. . . . In advising men of action, in participating in social change 
indeed, in being themselves agents of social change in acculturated societies—anthro- 
pologists come to entertain the question: What, then, is the good life?”’ (AT 738). 

In the space allotted a reviewer it is not possible to do justice to all contributors or 
to all of the contribution of any participant in the conference. 

The conference has shown, fortunately, that there is no unanimity among students 
of culture regarding the problems in their field; there is, in fact, no unanimity regarding 
the meaning of culture, or concerning fruitful methods of studying its phases, or as to 
what is worth studying. That the conference was fruitful certainly no one who peruses 
these volumes can doubt. Each volume contains enough challenges to keep all of us 
busy for a long time; perhaps until another conference, if an equally successful one is 
possible, is held. 

I hope I will not be thought partisan if, in conclusion, I quote from Adlai Stevenson, 
as reported in the New York Times (Nov. 25, 1953), what was said in another, and per- 
haps more debatable, context: “there are bound to be disagreements, and it is well that 
there are, because . . . conflict and controversy ...are also the ingredients of prog- 
ress. 

“But we can and do agree on a great many more things than we disagree on, and 
we need one another in order to advance the great body of ideas we agree upon.” 


An Introduction to Anthropology. RALPH L. BEALS and Harry Horjer, with VirGInia 
More Roepicer. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1953. xxi, 658 pp., 12 charts, 8 
maps, 110 figs. $6.00. 


This book is what the title indicates, an introductory textbook. Admittedly, “arch- 
aeological and historical materials are . . . greatly simplified” (p. v), a fact that may 
cause the volume to be received with reservations in some quarters. 

The section on physical anthropology (the chapters entitled: Man and the Animals, 
Heredity and Genetics, The Criteria of Race, Fossil Man and Racial History, Racial 
Types among Modern Men, and Race Problems) is a full, well-organized treatment 
that demonstrates the authors’ control of the latest developments in this field. In general, 
they have resisted the temptation, so often fatal to the success of the elementary text- 
book, toattempt tosay the last word on specificscientific problems. Beals and Hoijer follow 
the method of presenting those theories and data that are generally accepted and point- 
ing the way to the more esoteric points of dispute without going into their details. As 
is almost inevitable, this method can lead to simplifications that will displease some 
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readers, e.g., ““The Dinaric race, as we have said, includes both Nordic and Armenoid 
features and so must be regarded as more recent than either’’ (p. 166). If “can” were 
substituted for “must,” probably few would disagree, but as the statement stands it 
begs the whole question that concerns historical inferences from spatial distributions. 
There are, however, remarkably few of such slips in the volume under review. 

From physical anthropology, the authors pass over to a chapter entitled The Nature 
of Culture and follow this up with consideration of “its several substantive divisions” 
in chapters on Tools and Containers; The Gathering and Production of Food; Clothing, 
Shelter, and Transportation; Economics; The Family; Marriage; Political Organiza- 
tion; Religion; Language; The Arts. 

In the chapter on the nature of culture, Beals and Hoijer apparently have decided 
probably wisely—not to enmesh the beginning student in the many interlocking con- 
troversies over the definition of “culture,” but have been largely concerned with pre- 
senting their own view which is that “culture is an abstraction from behavior and not 
to be confused with acts of behavior or with material artifacts” (p. 210) and they fur- 
ther observe that “the anthropologist cannot observe culture directly” (p. 210). In ad- 
dition they present analyses made by others which are apparently close enough to their 
own to be included without critical comment. These are Kluckhohn’s overt-covert dis- 
tinction, Opler’s point on themes, Benedict’s concept of integration and White’s belief 
in the symbol as “the origin and basis of human behavior.” Other major figures in the 
development of the concept are simply not mentioned. The omission is less surprising, 
however, when it is remembered that it was not the authors’ purpose to write a history 
of the concept. In the present state of disagreement on definition but substantial agree- 
ment on method that characterizes the field, it may even be an advantage, since each 
instructor can outline his own views and give prominence to his own captains of theory 
in his lectures, relatively unencumbered by the text, which nonetheless presents many 
of the basic data which most anthropologists accept as bearing on the point, such as 
those on symbolizing, learning, the chimpanzee materials, etc. Since the authors’ own 
formulation does not obtrude, other instructors can supply their own interpretations 
with a minimum of confusion. 

The following chapters, which cover the “divisions” of culture and its products, 
range from sound treatment of religion and the family to the superb chapters on tools 
and containers, gathering and production of food, and, clothing, shelter, and trans- 
portation. A word should be said here about the felicitous coordination of the text 
with the very valuable illustrations of Virginia More Roediger. 

The chapter on language, as might be expected, is to be recommended as an able, 
balanced introduction to the subject, eminently suitable for a textbook designed for 
elementary courses in general anthropology. Linguists have long lamented the fact 
that, where linguistic classification is concerned, their fellow anthropologists tend to 
take what are at present only hypotheses, e.g., Hokan-Siouan or Ural-Altaic, and by a 
curious alchemy, make them come out as “established facts.” Hoijer will never be ac- 
cused of fostering such a tendency; he is easily among the most conservative of those 
who have made major contributions to linguistic classification since the time of Powell. 
It must be recognized that the classification of the world’s languages in this volume 
only hits the high spots and makes no attempt to list all the languages or problems. The 
reader will find no hypotheses of the Hokan-Siouan variety here; as a matter of fact, 
he will not even find Hokan. In the reviewer’s view, this caution, though extreme, will 
do more good than harm; publication of the actual evidence is not too much to demand 
even when the hypothesis was advanced by Sapir, who has so often been shown to have 
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been right. Moreover, it is probably just as well to put off introducing the student to 
such hypotheses (as long as they are only hypotheses) until his control of the data and 
his critical faculties are better developed. 

On a few points, however, desire not to mislead the student has apparently led to 
rejection of classifications that do seem supported by ample evidence. For example, 
Beals and Hoijer allow only that “Samoyedic . . . is sometimes said to be related re- 
motely to Finno-Ugric” (p. 512). Compare Sebeok’s statement: “By ‘Uralic’ is meant 
a linguistic family—comprising the Finno-Ugric languages on the one hand, and the 
Samoyed languages on the other—which has been firmly established by the compar- 
ative method.” (The Meaning of “Ural-Altaic.” Lingua II, 2: 125, 1950.) 

Similarly, the linguistic classification of Africa seems to have taken no account of 
(or to have rejected) Greenberg’s great reclassification, which has been accepted, with 
only minor reservations, by specialists on both sides of the Atlantic. Thus the reader is 
told that “Hamitic, together with Cushitic . . . is sometimes said to be remotely re- 
lated to Semitic” (p. 513), and that “some have said that Bantu may eventually be 
tied in with certain languages of the Sudanic group” (p. 514). 

The last three chapters are a balanced treatment of Education and the Formation 
of Personality, a chapter on Problems of Culture Change which presents a short sketch 
of anthropological theory on this point, and an able presentation of Acculturation and 
Applied Anthropology. 

One final excellent feature of the book should be noted. The authors have adopted 
the admirable practice of using a representative but still manageable sample of the 
world’s societies from which to exemplify the various traits and complexes as they are 
introduced. Thus, instead of a scattering of examples from all over, the students should 
have a fair idea of the over-all appearance of such cultures as Eskimo, Tanala, Crow, 
Apache, Baganda, Trobriand, Navaho, Alor, Andaman, Toda, and Inca, which are 
cited either frequently or in extenso. 

In sum, then, the authors have set themselves the task of writing “‘an elementary 
textbook for first and second-year college students” (p. v). In the reviewer’s opinion, 
they have succeeded admirably. 

D. L. Otmstep, Yale University 


Societies around the World. Edited by Irwtn T. SANDERS, RICHARD B. Woopsury, 
FRANK J. EssENE, THomAs P. Frieitp, JoseEpH R. SCHWENDEMAN, CHARLEs E. 
Snow. Vol. I: Eskimo, Navaho, Baganda (xii, 528 pp., illus., $5.90); Vol. II: The 
Chinese Peasant, The Cotton South, The English Midlands (xii, 608 pp., illus., $5.90). 
New York: Dryden Press, 1953. 

It is a time-honored assumption among anthropologists and sociologists that ethno- 
centrism is a fundamental characteristic of the student outlook, and that learning how 
to be an objective social scientist first requires unlearning, or at least suspending, one’s 
predilections for the culture of his origin. Probably both assumptions are correct; there- 
fore, any text or course which serves these goals is to be commended. Societies around 
the World as a two-volume text for a course with just such an orientation is as good as 
anything around and better than most. 

One could quarrel with a number of things about the two volumes, but most of 
them are unimportant. For instance, a number of overlapping classificatory schemes 
are used as organizational principles; also, the authors try to do too much by way of 
providing a conceptual bag of tools in too little space in the introductory materials; 
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again, there is an unclear rationale for shifting the emphases from the “over-all” ap- 
proach in Volume I to an emphasis on sociocultural change in Volume II. These are 
minor points, however, for the essential fact remains that in these two volumes we have 
some well organized and fairly systematically connected materials on six different so- 
cieties, and courses in the introductory anthropology and general social science have 
been in sore need of some such compendium for a long time. 

The six groups surveyed are: the Eskimo, the Navajo, and the Baganda in Volume 
I, and the Chinese Peasant, the Cotton South, and the English Midlands in Volume IT. 
The rationale for the selection of these groups, according to the authors, is that “these 
have been chosen from the many hundreds available because they represent most of 
the chief types of societies as well as the major habitat areas. They have been arranged 
in order of social complexity from the simple social organization of the Eskimo to the 
highly industrialized organization of the English Midlands. . . . Intermediate societies 
are the Navajo Indian, with a simple clan system, the Baganda of East Africa, who had 
a well defined political kingship as well as a clan system long before the white man came, 
the familistic Chinese peasant, and the rapidly changing plantation society of the Cot- 
ton South.” Those who split hairs with axes could argue that these societies, as de- 
scribed, are not distributed on a single continuum and that as units of social study they 
are in some regards not comparable. 

In Volume I, each group is treated, though with marked variations in amount of 
space allocated, in terms of: A. Physical Features and Language; B. The Habitat; C. 
Making a Living; D. Social Organization and Process; E. The Supernatural World; and 
F. Sociocultural Change and Social Policy. Suggestions for additional reading are added 
at the end of each section, and the authors provide original connective tissue both with- 
in the separate chapters and as introduction to each of them. 

In Volume II, the authors find a little more difficulty, understandably, in setting up 
comparable sections on each of the groups, but the declared emphasis upon social 
change is sustained. 

As a concluding section, there is a very brief treatment of the problem of values 
and the scientific method, and there then follows a summary description of the nature 
of seven “social sciences’: Anthropology, Geography, History, Economics, Political 
Science, Sociology and Social Psychology, indicating how the special province of each 
of these disciplines has been incorporated into the work. 


The index is adequate; the typography is excellent; the general design is most hand- 
some. 


MELVIN Tumin, Princeton University 


The Social System. Tatcott Parsons. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1951. xviii, 575 pp. 
$6.00. 


Since its publication in 1951, The Social System has made a great impression upon 
sociology, even upon those sociologists who have most bitterly attacked it. In these 
days, when there is so much beating of drums in favor of “interdisciplinary research,” 
it is necessary to ask, what is in The Social System for anthropologists? Do they need 
to read it or will their science suffer if they fail to attend to it? It is to these questions 
that this belated review is addressed. 

It is quite impossible to outline in a brief space what Parsons does in this book. It 
is a theoretical work in every possible sense. Many of the words and concepts which 
are dissected, twined and intertwined are the old familiar ones—society, culture, per- 
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sonality, social systems, values, etc., but the treatment they receive and the new bed- 
fellows they are provided with—Value-Orientation Components of Need-Dispositions, 
Modalities of Objects as Foci of Role-Expectations, Pattern-Alternatives of Value- 
Orientation, to mention a few of the simpler ones, make any short summary out of the 
question. Very approximately therefore it may be said that Parsons is concerned with 
developing a conceptual scheme for the analysis of social systems within an “action” 
frame of reference. An action frame of reference means (very roughly) that behavior 
takes place between people, or (as the applied anthropologists have been saying for 
some considerable time) consists of interaction. Such interaction may take place be- 
tween ego and physical object, or ego and another actor, or ego and a collectivity (of 
many alters) which may be treated as a unit for purposes of analysis. However, inter- 
action between ego and physical objects and ego and people (singly and collectively) 
does not exhaust the possibilities, since the “object world” (vulgo: external reality) also 
includes cultural objects. These are “‘symbolic elements of the cultural tradition, ideas 
or beliefs, expressive symbols or value patterns.” 

So far so good. Ego can interact with people, with things, with ideas. But ego does 
not interact by ad hoc responses but through a system of expectations relative to these 
objects. This system of expectations leads to (or becomes) a symbol system which 
serves as a medium of communication between actors. Still over-simplifying, we may 
say then that it is the interaction of the actors which constitutes the social system, it is 
their shared symbol system that constitutes the culture. 

By this line of argument the cultural system and the social system are theoretically 
separated as distinct though interrelated systems. But (mainly apparently because 
expectations are internalized as well as used as a means of communication) there is 
still a third system—the personality system of the individual actor. This one is also in- 
dependent and irreducible to either of the other two, though interrelated with both. 
Thus social system, cultural system and personality system are all theoretically distinct 
and none of them is reducible to any other, though all are intertwined with each other 
in “action.” 

This is a brief and oversimplified summary of Parsons’ thought as far as the mid- 
dle of page 6. From there he goes on to explore the ramifications of the three sys- 
tems with particular attention to their points of articulation with each other. Many 
subtle distinctions and analytic insights follow from this starting point and the final 
edifice is indeed a monumental piece of conceptualization. But monumental as it is, it 
never gets beyond its axioms and the three conceptually-separate systems remain, like 
the existence of God in St. Thomas Aquinas, the same axiomatic article of faith which 
was there at the beginning of the inquiry. How do we know that there are three distinct 
systems involved in human action? Parsons never answers this question but clearly the 
fact that there are three words, culture, society and personality, current in the English 
language is not (to anthropologists at least) a sufficient justification for treating the 
existence of three separate entities as self-evident. Nor is the necessity to satisfy the 
three distinct packs (sociologists, anthropologists and psychologists) of contemporary 
American social science by establishing the respective autonomies of society, culture 
and personality, and thus giving each pack its own separate and private bone to chew 
upon, a very satisfactory basis upon which to “unify” the field of social relations. 

However, this question of whether the real existence of three packs proves the real 
existence of three bones undoubtedly smacks of empiricism, and Parsons expressly rules 
out from his consideration all interest in empirical generalization. The social system as 
here analyzed exists everywhere and nowhere and the book makes no claim to “set forth 
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a systematic account of our empirical knowledge.” Such an attempt would necessitate 
a different book. 


Whether Parsons’ analysis is better or worse than the efforts of his predecessors in 
similar undertakings is a matter for the sociological theorists to decide among them- 
selves. But even if they should unanimously decide that the Parsons system is the best 
systematic treatment yet, there still remains the question of what can be done with it, 
particularly what can be done with it by anthropologists. The answer, unfortunately, 
seems to be that they, as a group, are likely to do very little with it. This may be the 
fault of anthropology rather than that of Parsons. But wherever the fault, the fact 
remains that anthropologists simply do not operate at the Parsons level of abstraction 
or anywhere near it. To the extent that there is any anthropological theory at all about 
the nature of social systems—and honesty requires that we admit that there is very 
little—it is overwhelmingly inductive and crassly empirical. Radcliffe-Brown and 
Malinowski are the only professional anthropologists writing in English whose theoret- 
ical exercises bear even a faint resemblance to the level at which Parsons operates, and 
even this faint resemblance is only in the type of question raised; there is no resemblance 
at all in the way they go about answering the questions. 

It may be argued that the current barrenness of anthropological theory on such 
questions as those raised by Parsons is the well-deserved penalty we pay for our ex- 
treme empiricism. Perhaps the next generation of anthropologists will do better if they 
are raised on Parsons rather than on Boas, Kroeber and Linton. Only time can answer 
that. But it is clear from this book that the two traditions are mutually exclusive. No 
middle ground exists. Parsons and the Boasian tradition cannot be combined or fused. 
To accept one is to renounce the other. For the Parsons tradition is not interested in 
social forms or social processes limited in time and place, is not concerned with the 
working of particular local societies which men have built, not aimed at generalizations 
of the middle order. It is concerned with the universal characteristics of ‘society’; that 
same “society” beloved of the 18th-century philosophers and the 19th-century social 
evolutionists and which Tylor left undefined in his classic definition of culture. The 
Parsonian focus is upon the logically possible ramifications and derivations of an ideal 
system, not on the actual uniformities and diversities of social life as they occur in the 
world. It believes, apparently, in society as part of Nature’s Divine Plan and hopes by 
ceaseless contemplation to penetrate the veil of actuality and discover within the cave 
the real essential society which lies behind the crude shadows which anthropologists 
love so much. So the choice becomes contemplation versus field work and these clearly 
are mutually exclusive. The Boasian requirement, “Go and do field work, young man, 
in some actual society,” cannot be combined with the Parsonian requirement, “Sit 
and reflect upon the nature of the Social System.” 

No doubt for the rest of human time this dilemma will be presented to young social 
scientists and no doubt they will continue, as they do now, to choose contemplation 
and reflection or field work and crude empiricism, according to taste and personality 
factors. This split in social studies has always been there. While Herbert Spencer was 
communing with the great God Evolution and contemplating the great mystery of so- 
ciety, Boucher de Perthes was scratching in the French river valleys. Giddings was 
system-building at Columbia while Boas was creating American anthropology. Per- 
haps it is unfair to ask “Who now reads Spencer or Giddings?” But certainly anthro- 
pologists don’t. And those system-builders whom they do read—Durkheim and Weber 

they read with a respect that derives not from the profundity of the argument nor 
the logical completeness of the system, but from the solid basis of sound empirical fact 
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with which Durkheim and Weber start and from which they never part company even 
in their most ambitious moments. 

“Empirical knowledge,” says Parsons (p. 337), “is an essential part of all action.” 
It seems reasonable to suggest that it be regarded also as an essential part of all the- 
ory-building. Otherwise theory becomes word-juggling and deductively derived sys- 
tems have to be classed as social philosophy. In which case the proponents of such 
systems cannot complain if anthropologists, by tradition and choice a tribe of fact- 
worshipers, pass them by. Parsons, at the end of his long book, seems to realize 
this. In his last chapter he tries to distinguish between the various “sciences of action” 
among which he includes anthropology. He rejects the claims of anthropology to be a 
“Science of Man” on the ground that it includes physical anthropology which really 
belongs to the biological sciences (though why a science of man that includes man’s 
physical nature in its scope should thereby lose its claim to be a science of man is a 
mystery he leaves unsolved). He finds a place for anthropology in his classification by 
handing over to us the study of “empirical cultures” as distinct from social systems, 
value-systems and personality systems. (Apparently the presence of physical anthro- 
pology within anthropology is no barrier to this definition, though which physical an- 
thropologists study “empirical cultures 
anthropologists leave the Social System alone, they are welcome, as far as Dr. Parsons 


” 


it would be interesting to know.) As long as 


is concerned, to do what they please with the “culture pattern system as such.” 

One may sigh at the naiveté of the definitions thus applied (even bright under- 
graduates soon learn that defining anthropology as what anthropologists do and sociol- 
ogy as what sociologists do deserves no better than a D) but if the study of that messy, 
irritating and very varied thing called empirical human behavior is—however patron- 
izingly—consigned to the anthropologists and what theoretical sociologists are doing 
is officially declared to be something else, then for most anthropologists there is really 
no problem. As long as what people do is left to us for study, sociologists are welcome 
to pursue the other thing—whatever it is—as much as they wish. But they must par- 
don us if we don’t pay much attention to what they are doing. We are always ready to 
pay attention to field work reports from any part of the inhabited world—but not to 
one from Plato’s Cave. 

C. W. M. Hart, University of Wisconsin 


Theory of Ritual: A Book of Readings and Cases. Edited by Jonn J. HonicMAny. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Bookstore, 1953. 150 pp., mimeog. 
$4.50. 


This collection of readings presents many short descriptions of ritual behavior. 
These descriptions have been taken in the main from field-work reports done by pro- 
fessional anthropologists. Although the descriptions are often too brief to cover an en- 
tire ritual or ritual sequence, they are long enough to allow the student to see the ritual 
as psychologically and socially possible. 

Some of these items are taken from old classics, such as the Fletcher and La Flesche 
work on the Omaha; by far the greater proportion was published during the past ten 
years. A substantial number were taken from newspaper and magazine articlcs. The 
teacher who has some reason to present his students with a kaleidoscopic series of 
rituals or bits of ritual will find this book useful. 

There is also an introductory chapter which attempts io define ritual; a glossary; 
and a short section that attempts to outline the “component elements of ritual.’’ The 
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three chapters comprising these particular materials are to be found in the first eight- 
een pages. As is customary in current books of readings, each succeeding chapter is 
introduced by a brief analytic note. 

Unfortunately, the book is incomplete as it reached the reviewer’s hands. It is not 
so much a book as the beginning of a book. The excerpts are better, of course, than a 
mere one-sentence statement that a given ritual does occur in a particular tribe. How- 
ever, a hundred pages of such materials give the student little more than a feeling that 
there are some very strange things going on in the world. This is particularly accent- 
uated by the all-embracing definition of ritual upon which the author proceeds: “Ritual 
we shall define as referring to a patterned configuration of events (including objects, 
sounds, actions, persons) which (a) embody some necessary or unfailing significance 
or (b) are appropriate to express the quality felt to be contained in a particular situa- 
tion.”’ Since ritual would thus include a very high proportion of all social behavior; 
what we then need as an explanatory framework is an entire science of society. As a 
consequence, Honigmann ought to give us an elaborate analysis to guide our way 
through rituals, while actually we are given very little. 

Furthermore, the “component elements” of ritual are merely listed on page 18, 
and there is no general principle by which these classes of items may be unified. As a 
consequence, they are not all on the same level of generality, or even of the same char- 
acter. For example, “‘clowning” is given as one of the separate component elements, 
just as is “social interaction and social isolation.’”? Unfortunately also, we are given 
no keys with which to analyze the selections that are presented. I have no doubt that 
Honigmann has worked out for himself some of these problems, but he has failed to 
present any of his even tentative solutions. The student will not be able to use the brief 
comments at the beginning of these chapters, and the professional will find that they 
are so poorly thought out that they do not even approach the explanatory usefulness 
of those in old classics such as Van Gennep or Durkheim, the later work by Lowie, or 
the more recent stock-taking by Goode. Otherwise we simply return to the old and 
futile attempts to classify elements of religion or ritual according to whether there is an 
emphasis upon spectacular natural phenomena, plants, animals, rivers, etc. 

This may be phrased differently: a book of readings is needed only when we already 
have at our command an integrated and widely accepted body of explanatory princi- 
ples. That task has not as yet been accomplished for ritual behavior. Consequently, 
these selections lose much of their potential clarity and usefulness. 

It is to be hoped that before this book is put in final form for publication, far more 
explanatory materials will be included. Indeed, the reviewer would suggest that Honig- 
mann write his theory of ritual as a full-scale monograph before he puts together a book 
of cases and readings 

J. Goone, Columbia University 


Om Miénniskans Behov och Varden. (On Man’s Needs and Values.) GéstA CARLBERG. 
Stockholm: Lantbruksférbudents Tidskrifts Aktiebolag, 1950. 244 pp. 

Kultur och Religion. (Culture and Religion.) Gésta CARLBERG. Stockholm: Lantbruks- 
férbudents Tidskrifts Aktiebolag, 1951. 607 pp. 


This review is intended to acquaint American readers with some recent work in 
social science in Sweden. The first, On Man’s Needs and Values, deals mainly with cul- 


ture viewed as an “interior” system, a system of acquired behavior, which exists only 
in the interactions of particular individuals and in the meaning which each of them un- 
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consciously abstracts from his participation in this reciprocal action (p. 216). What is 
healthy, safe, and sound for humans; how to live so as to attain the good life; how to 
achieve self-actualization ; how the individual puts his stamp on this epoch; what human 
values are: these and similar topics, treated somewhat sketchily in this work, are also 
dealt with at greater length in the second work, Culture and Religion, which presents a 
variety of ideas, toward which American readers might react in a number of ways. 

The focus of culture, says Carlberg, in Culture and Religion, is said to be in the indi- 
vidual. Boas is proclaimed “the founder of the Modern American Cultural Anthro- 
pology; the inspirer and teacher of a long line of investigators, who in an almost un- 
surveyable multitude of works has given us a convincing picture of how complex and 
highly diversified the so-called ‘primitive’ cultures really are”’ (p. 188). 

Little attention is given to evolutionist theory; there are only brief references to 
Morgan, Spencer, Tylor, and McLennan. There is an extended attack on Durkheim: 
Carlberg argues that Durkheim was mistaken in his interpretations and conclusions. 
He says that to attack Durkheim is not a waste of time, since “In America Durkheim is 
experiencing a revival which aims at explaining cultural phenomena in cultural terms, 
and which claims that psychological explanations do not suffice” (p. 157). In sum, Carl- 
berg concludes after a fifty-page critique of Durkheim, that Durkheim was unsound in 
his theories, and was so “because he was enchanted by the technical advances in France 
and by his love for his country. As a Jew he was eager to manifest his ideas as a sign 
of loyalty to his native land” (p. 186). That is, says Carlberg, Durkheim was unsound 
because he was a Jew and a chauvinist. Leslie White’s ideas are borrowed at some points 
without attribution, but his views of cultural phenomena are said to be “‘nearly identi- 
cal with Durkheim’s dogmas of social facts” (p. 157). 

Carlberg considers that “psychologic investigations among ‘primitive’ peoples and 
sociological analysis of modern societies have thoroughly confuted, refuted, and dis- 
proved socialistic theory” (p. 345). It is to be hoped that Carlberg will expand on this 
point at a later date. The book is classed by some Swedish reviewers as the work of a 
“sociological modernist, who plows deep, the deepest in Sweden.” These works should 
come to the attention of English-speakers because of the interest of the points of view 
they espouse, as well as for extensive and useful bibliographies. Culture and Religion 
is the fruit of more than twenty years of reading, and is a labor of love, the author in- 
forms us. 

Cart O. Gothenburg, Sweden 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


The Alaskan Eskimos: As Described in the Posthumous Notes of Dr. Knud Rasmussen- 
H. OsTERMANN, assisted by E. Hottvep. (Report of the Fifth Thule Expedition 
1921-24, Vol. X, No. 3.) Copenhagen: Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag, 
1952. 291 pp., 21 figs. Kr. 25.00. 


Since this is not only the latest but apparently the last of the papers resulting from 
the Fifth Thule Expedition, it deserves more attention as the final act of a dramatic 
exploration, a great sled-journey from Greenland to Alaska, than its ethnographic con- 
tent would receive by itself. This, the thirty-fourth monograph from the Expedition, 
makes available the last of Knud Rasmussen’s field notes twenty-eight years after 
they were written. Unable to do field work during World War II, the Danes still were 
able to edit and publish a backlog of manuscripts, including Vol. I, No. 1 of this series, 
“Report on the Expedition,” by Therkel Mathiassen, 1945. The first monograph ap- 
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peared in 1927, and papers scattered through the following volumes were published at 
irregular intervals: I. Report of the Expedition; Topography; Geology; II. Botany; 
Zoology; III. Physical Anthropology; Linguistics; IV. Archaeology of the Central 
Eskimos; V-IX. Ethnology of the Central Eskimos; X. Archaeology and Ethnology of 
the Western Eskimos. 

Since war and postwar disruptions probably prevented most American anthropol- 
ogists’ learning about the publications since 1940 that filled gaps in the series, they are 
listed here. Besides Mathiassen’s paper and the present one, there have been: Vol. ITI, 
No. 4, “Alaskan Eskimo Words Compiled by Knud Rasmussen,” edited by H. Oster- 
mann, 1941; Vol. VI, No. 2, “Ethnographical Collections from the Northwest Passage,” 
by Kaj Birket-Smith, 1945; X, No. 2, “The Mackenzie Eskimos. After Knud Ras- 
mussen’s Posthumous Notes,” edited by H. Ostermann, 1942. 

Although in the past fifteen years we have had a wide range of commercially pub- 
lished accounts of personal experiences with Eskimos, Canada has been especially 
plagued by superficial, intolerant, or unreliable accounts such as De Poncins’ Kabloona, 
Buliard’s Inuk, and Mowat’s People of the Deer. In popular writing, Greenland and 
Alaska have fared somewhat better. Rasmussen’s book on his part of the Fifth Thule 
Expedition, Across Arctic America, 1927 (Danish version: Fra Grénland til Stillehavet) 
still can be recommended above all its successors, especially for students being intro- 
duced to the Arctic. Because of it and the beautifully illustrated collection of Alaskan 
Eskimo folktales obtained by Rasmussen, The Eagle’s Gift, 1932 (original Danish ver- 
sion: Festens Gave, 1929), the monograph we are reviewing seems, unfortunately, old 
stuff. Not all of the material has been published previously, however. It is good, too, 
to have in one volume the complete collection of notes from Alaska. Rasmussen died 
about the time The Eagle’s Gift was published. Rev. H. Ostermann, a friend, died in 
1950 when his own manuscript was nearly complete. He had written in Danish and 
had had the manuscript translated into English. After his death, Erik Holtved edited it. 

In “The Mackenzie Eskimos” we have Rasmussen’s notes on the people visited 
along the coast from Bathurst Inlet to the Mackenzie River. In The Alaskan Eskimos 
the area covered is the coast from the Alaska-Canadian boundary to Bering Strait, 
King Island, and Nome. On a side trip to Siberia, Rasmussen had passport trouble 
at East Cape but managed a quick visit with some Chukchi. On the last section of the 
sled journey, i.e., among the Western Eskimos, Rasmussen was accompanied only by 
the Eskimo man and woman who had come with him from Thule, Greenland, and by 
Leo Hansen, his photographer. 

Some material was obtained from Eskimos of the interior of north Alaska who were 
encountered in the coastal settlements, and some came from Nunivak Island to the 
south, via two men met in Nome. One of the best storytellers was a Noatak River 
man whom Rasmussen had met east of the Mackenzie. Properly, his myths are included 
in this monograph. 

It has two parts. Chapters I-XIV and XIX contain the journal of the trip, partly 
in narrative by Ostermann, partly in daily notes by Rasmussen. The latter’s outspoken 
opinion of the Whites he encountered is refreshing and undoubtedly sound. This sec- 
tion is good for its picture of the personality of the man who has become a national hero 
of Greenland. 

The second part, Chapters XV-XVIII, contains ethnographic notes and folktales. 
Rasmussen had expected that his work of recording the aboriginal culture would be 
finished when he left Canada, since Alaska lay so close to civilization. On the contrary, 
he found in Alaska some of his best material on ritual and mythology and had the good 
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judgment to delay his journey in order to get it. As this monograph has lost some of its 
newness because of prior publication of Rasmussen’s own material, so its timeliness 
and contribution to knowledge have been decreased by the interim publication of oth- 
ers’ work, for example that of Rainey and Giddings. Nevertheless, the ethnography, 
even though sketchy, still adds to our knowledge of hunting devices for land animals; 
pregnancy and birth customs; types of masks, beliefs and shaman behavior connected 
with masks; ceremonial; and a little on travel patterns of inland groups. The ethno- 
graphic notes are arranged topically, not by locality. An appendix containsa description of 
the Messenger Feast and other things, written by an Eskimo whom the editors could 
not identify. On circumstantial evidence, the reviewer suspects that this writer was 
Paul Ivanoff, a Norton Sound man then a trader on Nunivak Island. 

The meat of this book is the folklore: forty-one tales obtained from ten Eskimos, one 
of the stories a cycle of ten hero-tales. The locality of each narrator is given. Although 
Rasmussen used his own literary phrasing rather than strict translation, the stories 
ring true and provide good material for psychological and comparative-ethnological 
interpretation. As he said, “Very often form and intrigue are much superior to what 
one usually finds among uncivilized peoples. But even if one can sense the influence of 
the surrounding Indians and also the Chukchi in Siberia, one observes running through 
all the myths the curious Eskimo basic tone that we know so well in the myths and 
legends of Greenland.” “Tn all cases in the translation and transplantation to the Dan- 
ish language I have honestly tried not to destroy any of the fine poetic tone and the 
ruthless power which is so characteristic of the Eskimo intellect and which actually 
constitutes the charm of the stories.” 

Contemplating the whole Expedition, we see that Rasmussen could not stay long 
enough with any one group to obtain a full ethnography, and one suspects that he 
would not have wanted to do so if he could. Apparently, the study of local technology 
was delegated to others where possible. Rasmussen wanted to look into unexplored 
minds, especially minds working on philosophical problems, as some people want to 
explore volcanic craters. Beyond his contribution to our sympathetic understanding of 
Eskimo religious ideas and emotions, his larger contribution was his demonstration 
that the scientist need not try or pretend to divest himself of feeling and poetic imagi- 
nation when studying a people. If the imagination serves not merely for adolescent 
glamorizing but for mature synthesizing and interpreting, it will do far more good than 
harm. 

Looking back over the journey, Rasmussen expressed the feeling of every good 
field worker. “It was the great adventure, the adventure that is always waiting for 
those who have fantasy. .. .” “. . . I saw before me the narrow sledge trail through the 
white snow, and I felt warm gratitude to my patient dogs; we had toiled together, not as 
motors but as living beings who intended to go forward, sometimes fighting our way 
through the obstinate packice, sometimes racing wildly on the hunt, but best of all 
when, hungry and shrunken for the taste of meat, we got the scent of dwellings with 
the smell of unknown people! When I think of all this I enjoy again the sweetness of the 
work in the innumerable camps that marked our path. It was there in the camps that 
we shared in the abundance of country and man. And it is on this that my description 
shall be built up. Once again I give thanks.” 

Marcaret Lantis, Air University (Maxwell Air Force Base) 


Memorial de Tecpan-Atitlan (Solola) Anales de los Cakchiqueles Historia del Antiguo 
Reino del Cakchiquel Dicho de Guatemala. Edited by Ernst MENoun. (“Corpus Codi- 
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cum Americanorum Medii Aevi.”) Copenhagen: Einar Munksgaard, 1952. 46 pp., 
96 facsimile plates. $76.00. 


This sumptuous folio volume is the fourth in a Corpus, published in Denmark, 
devoted to the facsimile reproduction of “litterarum monumenta in lingua nanuatl et 
maya etc.” The manuscript, part of the Brinton collection in the University Museum 
library at the University of Pennsylvania, is reproduced in collotype plates. It is there- 
fore of limited use to all but those who know enough Cakchiquel to improve on avail- 
able translations. The editor provides a short introduction, containing a history of the 
manuscript, its description, a summary of the contents, and a bibliography of major 
works inspired by the Annals. The result is a bibliophile’s joy, and insurance that the 
facsimile will be available as long as libraries endure. Other forms of insurance would 
have cost considerably less, but whatever one’s opinion may be of the wisdom of such 
lavish publication of materials of limited interest, it is difficult to criticize so fine a 
specimen of printing, reproduction and book making. 

ALFRED Kipper II, University of Pennsylvania 


Chichicastenango: A Guatemalan Village. RuTH BUNZEL. (‘‘Publications of the American 
Ethnological Society,” XXII.) Locust Valley, N. Y.: J. J. Augustin Publisher, 1953. 
xxvi, 438 pp. $7.00. 


The field work on which this report is based was done in 1930-32 and a manuscript 
in substantially the same form as the present report was completed in 1936. Some 23 
years have thus elapsed since the initiation of field work. In those years substantial new 
developments in anthropology have occurred, and in one sense, Dr. Bunzel’s book is a 
handy baseline from which to measure those changes. 

Perhaps one of the most significant of such changes—at least as seen by a reviewer 
with a sociological orientation—is the way in which the resolution to see cultures 
“whole” has been put into practice. In analysis, this amounts to asking of each facet 
of a culture in what ways it interlocks and intermeshes with other facets. In exposition, 
the result is a style of presentation in which different institutions are used as the sepa- 
rate foci, but the reader is treated at all times to a view of the structural and functional 
interconnections of the given institution with others. 

As other students of Western Highland Guatemalan Indian culture have shown so 
well, religion and ceremonialism are such pervasive emphases that virtually no signifi- 
cant segment of cultural life goes by untouched. In her foreword, Bunzel pays explicit 
acknowledgment to this feature of the Indian life, but neither her analysis nor her ex- 
position do adequate justice to this acknowledgment. Instead, Bunzel’s work is a rather 
straightforward, old-style monograph on certain selected portions of the culture of cer- 
tain selected groups among the Indians of Chichicastenango. 

In view of the fact that Bunzel’s manuscript was ready in 1936 and that publica- 
tion did not come until so much later, one cannot help but wonder why the author 
did not recast her materials in light of new data and new methods of analysis which 
have come to prominence since her first draft. Understandably, any field worker is re- 
luctant to redigest materials collected over twenty years ago and try to reinvest them 
with freshness and vitality. In reading Chichicastenango, however, one cannot avoid the 
sense that all concerned would have been better off had Bunzel chosen to re-scrutinize 
and re-order her data, and attempt an exposition which would be more lively and sys- 
tematically coherent. 

In its present form, there are six chapters in the volume: I, Economic Life; II, 
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Family Life; III, Government; IV, Fiestas; V, Man’s Fate; and VI, Rituals in Text 
Translation. There is also a lengthy foreword in which Bunzel discusses anthropo- 
logical field methods and her experiences among the Zuni; a series of appendices 
with valuable material on markets and prices, among other things; a glossary; and a 
selected bibliography. Regrettably, there is no index. It is especially to be regretted in 
an anthropological monograph, among whose principal general values is the offering 
of comparative materials against which to test species-wide generalizations, or out of 
which to develop documentation for the existence of cultural complexes. 

Because comparative studies often rely upon only the broadest generalizations 
found in individual monographs, I feel it important to raise some questions regarding 
the sweep and intensity of some of Bunzel’s generalizations. Many of them are 
stated in “all or none” terms, or “always or never” terms, and the technique of field 
study which uses a selected number of somewhat deviant informants does not seem 
to lend itself well to the verification of such “all or none” propositions. 

Still another form of proposition which we find scattered throughout the volume, 
and about which doubt must be expressed, is illustrated by the following: “In spite of 
the fact that there is great fear of malice and sorcery, this is never associated with 
food. There are no accusations of poisoning or working evil magic with food. All of 
these facts indicate that the Quichés feel relatively secure in regard to subsistence’ (my 
emphasis, MT). What we have here is a high-level generalization regarding psycho- 
logical security patterns, derived from a limited number of observations regarding how 
people behave when food is involved in their social relations. The generalization may 
in fact be true, but it should be pointed out that exactly the opposite generalization 
is equally derivable from the same evidence, if one employs a contrary, but equally 
sensible hypothesis. That is, people may give generously to each other either to cover 
up deep anxieties or because they have no anxieties. In the Chichicastenango case, 
the deeply felt anxieties about land tenure would seem to throw some doubt upon the 
contention that there is relative security regarding subsistence. In Eastern Guatemala, 
for instance, anxiety about land tenure and about subsistence are closely intercon- 
nected. 

It should immediately be added, by way of commendation, that Bunzel is ob- 
viously a sensitive observer, able to establish rapport with informants so as to secure 
materials about certain ordinarily secret features of the lives of the people, and clearly 
has a good ear for more delicate nuances of interpersonal behavior. Moreover, the de- 
scription of the general round of life, if taken somewhat more moderately than as 
presented by Bunzel, tallies sufficiently well with independently gathered evidence 
regarding the cultural complex of the area, so that we must be indeed grateful to her 
for offering us this body of comparative material, even at such a delayed date. Students 
interested in a comparative analysis of the differential functions of ritual and religion 
have here much rich material on which to draw. 

MELVIN TumIn, Princeton University 


Amazon Town: A Study of Man in the Tropics. CHARLES WAGLEY. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1953. xi, 305 pp., illus. $5.00. 


This volume of community studies, presented in a readable prose, wrapped in a 
colorful jacket, illustrated with charming line drawings (by the Brazilian Joao José 
Rasc4la) and a clear map, bound in a hard cover, and published by one of the large 
commercial houses, is indeed a step forward in anthropological writing. The book, in 
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this format, should not only be most useful in undergraduate courses in both sociology 
and anthropology, but should also reach a fair number of the reading public. Unfor- 
tunately, the publisher has burdened the book with a price which seems higher than 
necessary, and at times one wonders if Macmillan Company might not have been in- 
fluenced by the text itself, with its references to high prices charged by the commer- 
ciante in Brazil. 

Amazon Town is the result of Wagley’s familiarity with the town of It4 (an assumed 
name of a small community in the Lower Amazon drainage) off and on from i942 until 
1948 when he, his wife, and Mr. and Mrs. Eduardo Galvao spent 4 months in the com- 
munity for the UNESCO Amazon survey of the International Hylean Amazon Insti- 
tute. As a result of this group’s cooperative activity and the complete absence of lin- 
guistic problems, the field work was as thorough as if twice this amount of time had 
been spent in the area. 

With the exception of Chapters I and VIII (to be discussed later), the text is ar- 
ranged so that all the aspects of a monographic community study are presented, but 
are made more readable by grouping the various facets of life into broad topical chap- 
ters. This arrangement gives the reader the feeling of the actual existence of people 
living in a typical Amazon community, rather than providing only isolated topics ex- 
tracted from the whole. Such chapters include “An Amazon Community” describing 
the physical layout and historical perspective, “Making a Living in the Tropics,” 
“Social Relations in an Amazon Community,” “Family Affairs in an Amazon Com- 
munity,” “People Also Play” which covers celebrations, religious activities, social 
events, dances, etc. and ““From Magic to Science” describing the superstitions, magic 
and folklore intermixed with the contact with modern medicine, sanitation and hygiene. 
To the reviewer, familiar with the communities of the Amazon, both larger and 
ller than [t4, other Amazonian county seats similar to It4, and with the life of the 
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rubber cutter, the caboclo, the hunter, the trader, and people of higher status during 
the year 1948-49, the descriptions of It4 sound as if they could apply equally well to 
practically any part of the Amazon with only some minor local variations, in spite of 
Wagley’s insistence that Ita is not a typical community. The author’s excellent, vivid 
lescriptions of the houses, stores, the community life, the trader’s relationships to the 
people, the details of slash and burn agriculture, the preparation of the basic food sup- 
ply (manioc), superstitions, education—or more realistically the lack of educational fa- 
cilities—transportation, religion, social events and festas, etc., are definitely typical of 
life in the Lower Amazon at least. Granted, there might be special situations in Ita 
vhich have caused greater impact of the larger society on this community than on some 
of the more isolated places in northern Brazil, but Wagley should not underestimate 
It4 as quite representative of the Amazonian culture pattern—the end result of the 
interplay of Europeans, Negroes and Indians in a series of historical events beginning 
with the European contact in A.p. 1500, the intense colonization by the Portuguese 
after A.D. 1600, the rubber booms and collapses of 1900-1912 and 1942-1946, and many 
other minor economic situations. The author’s constant efforts to put this community 
into the framework of Brazil as a whole not only gives the reader a better understanding 
of community life in It4 but also an insight into the totality of Brazilian culture. 

There is important information in this book for the planners of Technical Assist- 
ance programs or Point Four throughout the world. Wagley clearly demonstrates the 
tremendous difficulties and complications which arise from health, sanitation and 
agricultural programs which fail to consider the reaction such a single community, as 
part of a larger culture, will have to these innovations in the context of their own cus- 
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toms, beliefs, and pattern of life. For all persons working in this type of ‘‘World Aid,” 
the book should be required reading. 

The professional anthropologist may react less favorably to Wagley’s first and last 
chapters than to the remainder of the book. The reviewer did not find the comparison 
in Chapter VII, between It and Plainville, U. S. A., particularly helpful. Perhaps for 
the general reader, however, the role of It4 in Brazilian society is better understood by 
comparing it with an American community in the context of American society. 

After this comparison, Wagley ends his book with the theme that if a technology 
adapted to the tropics is devised, then the Amazon can become a better-developed agri- 
cultural area in the future. He states that in so doing, there must be a concomitant 
modification of the local society and of the traditional culture, and that regardless of 
what happens, if a technical assistance program is to have any value to the people of 
underdeveloped areas, care must be taken not to reinforce the existing social and eco- 
nomic status quo of the region. 

Chapter I—‘The Problem of Man in the Tropics” will cause the most controversy. 
Wagley takes a position between the violent pessimists who view the Amazon as “green 
hell” and those extreme optimists who see the Amazon as the future “bread basket” 
of South America in stating that the Amazon has much more potential from an agri- 
cultural standpoint than many people believe, provided there is a change from “pred- 
atory agriculture” of infertile, lateritic, upland soils to lowland crops in the areas sub- 
ject to flooding. In setting the background for the theme of the book, “. . . the study 
of a culture, of the way of life which has been created by man in the Amazon Valley of 
Brazil” (p. 17), Wagley undertakes a superficial discussion of vital statistics, diet, 
mineral and vitamin deficiencies, absence of roads and electric light plants and other 
modern conveniences, the gathering economy, slash and burn agriculture, living condi- 
tions in a tropical climate, a comparison of growth between Panamanians (as repre- 
sentative of a tropical situation) and Europeans, meteorological data, diseases, and soil 
composition. Here, too frequently, Wagley has become the victim of generalization 
and has failed to check the more recent physical anthropological, medical and nutri- 
tional literature on diet, difference on body build and stature with reference to environ- 
ment, differences in body requirements and the calorie intake when compared to body 
size rather than when compared to a set of ideal statistics published by NRC or similar 
agencies. His comparison of the Panamanian, as a typical representative of the Ameri- 
can tropics, with Europeans is not accurately stated, according to a physical anthro- 
pologist whom the reviewer consulted. It is too bad that Wagley marred an otherwise 
excellent book with this effort to generalize on topics which are actually beyond the 
scope of the problem and which should be discussed at greater length than he appar- 
ently desired or was allowed. 

CurFrForD Evans, U.S. National Museum 


Survey of African Marriage and Family Life. Edited by ARTHUR PHILLIPs. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1953. xli, 462 pp., map. $9.00. 


This volume, the outcome of a proposal submitted to the World Conference of the 
International Missionary Council in 1938, deals with the effects of Western civilization 
upon marriage and the family in Africa south of the Sahara. It was originally visualized 
as a fact-finding appraisal of the present situation, which would “help to resolve the 
confusion created by the frequently conflicting requirements of Government statutory 
law, Church law, and Native customary law,” guide Governments and Churches “‘to a 
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more adequate understanding . . . of the elements in the native social structure which 
are essential to its stability and development in the modern world,” and, incidentally, 
demonstrate how useful social anthropology may be to “institutions which are re- 
sponsible agents of cultural change among retarded societies” (p. x). 

These objectives explain the scope and content of the book. Based chiefly on avail- 
able documentary sources, supplemented partly by replies to questionnaires, it con- 
sists of three distinct sections, written respectively by an anthropologist (Lucy Mair), 
a lawyer (Arthur Phillips), and a former missionary (Lyndon Harries); Phillips also 
contributes a most valuable introductory essay summarizing and discussing the data 
generally. Each section has its own bibliography and index; a comprehensive index 
would have been useful, and the bibliographies, especially on the religious aspect, have 
some surprising omissions (compare Schapera [ed.], Select Bibliography of South African 
Native Life and Problems [1941], pp. 183-90, 201-203, and Jacoby’s Supplement to that 
work [1950], pp. 21-28). 

Mair had a difficult assignment, since descriptions of African marriage customs 
are extremely voluminous but very uneven in quality, and usages vary considerably 
from one tribe to another even in adjoining localities. She has dealt with it by dividing 
Africa, somewhat arbitrarily, into four ethnographical regions (South, East, Central, 
and West), and by drawing most of her data from some relatively recent studies con- 
taining sufficient detail for her purpose. For each region she discusses fairly fully the 
main features of marriage and domestic life, both traditional and modern, and she 
devotes special attention to the many different varieties of marriage nowadays found 
in urban areas. Some of her statements are debatable, for example about the attitude 
of Africans toward sexual intercourse, and she does not distinguish clearly enough 
between the several forms of polygynous family in Southern Africa. But on the whole she 
has produced an accurate and able survey that will serve admirably as a basis for 
more detailed comparisons, both regional and topical, and her few pages of introduc- 
tion and conclusion are masterly achievements in gene: alization. 

Most anthropologists concerned with Africa are familiar enough with the data 
brought together by Mair. They are less likely to be as well informed about the two 
other aspects of modern marriage dealt with in the book. Phillips discusses the ex- 
tent to which traditional marriage forms have been recognized by the various Euro- 
pean governments in Africa, the many different attempts made to regulate, through 
legislation and court decisions, such features as bride-wealth, polygyny, capacity 
to marry, the status of widows, etc., and the legal consequences of marriage under 
civil rites. He covers a wider range of territories than Mair, and his scholarly treat- 
ment is notable, inter alia, for the large number of leading cases that he cites. Har- 
ries deals mainly with the incompatibility between Christian ideals of lifelong mo- 
nogamy and such tribal institutions as polygyny and bride-wealth. He shows not 
only that missionary societies have varied widely in their reactions, especially to 
bride-wealth, but also that often enough—and this is true also of Governments—there 
has been well-meaning but unfortunate interference with usages that were neither 
understood nor even adequately investigated. Both he and Phillips write with objec- 
tivity and restraint, but do not always succeed in concealing their personal views. 

The chaotic conditions of family life in modern Africa are apparent in every section 
of the book, and although no remedies are suggested the authors all indicate what seem 
to be undesirable features in present policy. The book would have gained from fuller 
discussion of the economic and political factors responsible for some of the changes 
noted, and of the ways in which African separatist churches and tribal authorities 
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have tried to deal with the problems created by them. It is, nevertheless, an outstand- 
ing source of information which will be as useful and indispensable to anthropologists, 
as to the official and religious bodies for whom it was primarily intended. 

I. ScHAPERA, London School of Economics and Political Science 


Mau Mau and the Kikuyu. L. S. B. LEAkEy. London: Methuen and Co., Ltd., 1952. 
xi, 115 pp. 7s. 6d. 


This small volume was written to explain to the British public “why and how” 
the violent and “ . . . openly anti-white and also anti-Christian” Mau Mau movement 
arose in Kenya between 1947 and 1953. The preface and a chapter on “The Growth of 
Mau Mau” give a brief summary of how the leaders used an ancient form of Kikuyu 
oath to bind a large proportion of the tribe to secrecy and loyalty, and of the activities 
which led the authorities to start suppressing the movement. 

The first fifty pages deal with “The Kikuyu before the Coming of the White Man.” 
The custom of permitting ownership of land by individuals, families, and the mbari 
(which Leakey designates as a subclan) had far-reaching ramifications which the 
author analyzes thoroughly. The quasi-religious nature of land transactions is ex- 
plained as background for understanding subsequent conflicts w.*h Europeans. The 
author presents a succinct summary of Kikuyu social organization, as well as enough 
detail about magic and religion to explain why an oath taken to support Mau Mau 
leaders was likely to remain effective even if administered by force. This section is 
written in a style deliberately oriented toward the layman. Because it integrates 
data that are widely scattered in the literature, it should also be of interest to anthro- 
pologists. Specialists will have to await the publication of Leakey’s 1,400-page mono- 
graph (completed but not published) for clarification of disputed points about Kikuyu 
custom and social organization which Africanists have been expecting him some day to 
clear up. 

The second half of the volume deals with changes that have taken place during 
fifty years of contact with Europeans. Leakey very effectively demonstrates why 
“ .. the biggest single grievance among the Kikuyu is linked with land,” and why 
leaders who raise the slogan “Return our land” can always get a hearing. The old 
Kikuyu ideal of becoming a land-owner has merged with the new values of securing 
an education and obtaining money to buy consumption goods. Attainment of these 
goals has been frustrated by economic and demographic factors, which Leakey analyzes 
effectively, and political factors which he chooses to ignore almost completely. 

Between the two World Wars, new types of social units emerged, including a pro- 
test organization which was banned as “subversive,” two syncretic, separatist, Chris- 
tian denominations, a system of African-financed elementary schools and a teacher 
training institution. He describes how all of these units reinforced each other and were 
articulated to the traditional kinship system and age-graded structures. 

Leakey gives a very adequate explanation of why unrest has been endemic among 
the Kikuyu and why these new institutions have developed. He never quite succeeds, 
however, in explaining why, after World War II, a new, violent, anti-Christian move- 
ment was conceived by a few leaders and for several years made rapid gains. He fails 
to point out that changes favorable to Africans were taking place rapidly in other parts 
of the British Empire, with the Kikuyu aware of these changes, while the Kenya 
Settlers were refusing to sanction even fairly moderate reforms. He does not consider 
the possibility that large sectors of the Kikuyu may have lost faith in the ability of 
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friendly missionaries (and anthropologists), British Liberals, and their own moderate 
political leaders to obtain redress of grievances or expansion of opportunity. It is 
highly significant that Leakey, when suggesting necessary reforms in the last chapter, 
does not mention broadening the franchise or allowing Africans to elect their repre- 
’ who, he feels, have 
tried to “force Mau Mau on the masses” have had their counterparts throughout the 


sentatives to the Legislative Council. The “unscrupulous few’ 


Middle East—and one should not conclude too hastily that these men of violence, 
with their horrible brutality, are as hated by their own people as Europeans, legiti- 
mately perhaps, feel they ought to be. 

Leakey has exhibited a degree of scientific integrity and sympathetic understanding 
of the Kikuyu that is rare during the State of Emergency which now grips the Colony. 
Before a definitive work can be written on this troubled period in Kikuyu history, 
however, we shall want to hear from the African anthropologist-turned-politician, 
Jomo Kenyatta, author of Facing Mt. Kenya, who, some months after the publication 
of Leakey’s book, was sentenced to seven years at hard labor on the charge of having 
organized Mau Mau. 

St. CLAIR DRAKE, Roosevelt College 


The Kikuyu and Kamba of Kenya. JoHN Mippieton. (“Ethnographic Survey of Africa, 
Pt. V.) London: International African Institute, 1953. 150 pp., map. 9s. 6d. 


This is the latest of the volumes of the Ethnographic Survey of Africa put out by 
the I.A.I. As such it follows closely the pattern of the others which Greenberg, in his 
review (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 55: 103), described as maintaining a general high 
level of excellence but conforming to a plan which reads almost like an outline and 
omits certain features of the culture, such as child training, which do not fit the plan. 
In regard to this particular volume it may be said that the heaviest weighting is given 
to social organization and the political system, while arts, music, dance and games find 


themselves barely touched and subsumed, strangely, under ““Economy.” The heading 
“Main Cultural Features” is a depository for religious beliefs and ritual as well as a 
description of dress. The comprehensive bibliography will prove valuable for students 
wishing to do comparative studies and necessary for anyone wanting extensive data 
on any facet of culture, since this volume does not presume to go into any great detail 
on any subject except, perhaps, social and political organization. 

K. ScHNEIDER, Lawrence College 


The Ovimbundu of Angola. MERRAN McCuttocu. (“Ethnographic Survey of Africa,” 
West Central Africa, Pt. II.) London: International African Institute, 1952. 50 pp., 
map. 7s. 6d. 

The Swazi. HitpA Kuper. (“Ethnographic Survey of Africa,” Southern Africa, Pt. I.) 
London: International African Institute, 1952. 87 pp., map. 7s. 6d. 

The description of Ovimbundu culture highlights one of the functions of the Ethno- 
graphic Survey series, that of pointing out those areas in which further work is most 
needed. Demography, religion and magic, land tenure, law, and kinship are all indi- 
cated as being inadequately described in the literature on this group. McCulloch’s 
often legitimate preference for Childs’ work over that of Hambly occasionally verges 
on bias, as when he devotes space to the inadequacies of the former rather then the 
content of the latter. The bibliography fails to live up to the standard of “‘compre- 
hensive” which the Foreword claims for the Survey. 


| 
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Kuper presents an excellent picture of current knowledge about the Swazi, even 
without reference to rank as the dominant orientation of the society. The demographic 
data are unusually good. Notable also are the indications, throughout the culture de- 
scription, of results of European contact. Despite Kuper’s own publication on kinship, 
the kinship system is here sacrificed to brevity. An appendix includes a twenty-page 
list of incumbent chiefs and brief particulars about them. 

Horace Miner, University of Michigan 


Conquerors and Rulers: Social Forces in Medieval China. WOLFRAM EBERHARD, Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1952. xi, 129 pp. 


Professor Eberhard is a scholar who may with genuine reason be placed in the 
category of rare national resources. Whatever his shortcomings may be and however 
much one may quarrel with him on individual points, he is nevertheless one of an 
exceedingly small number of scholars here who, at one and the same time, are inter- 
ested in scientific social analysis of China and are capable of handling the vast but 
relatively untapped resources to be found in the Chinese texts, both ancient and 
modern. Even today, after some years of intensive academic concentration on the pro- 
duction of such competence, the number of men with linguistic training and ability 
in this area remains small, and the number with the inclination and training to use this 
competence in the field of social science is still smaller. Professor Eberhard has made 
himself a still rarer asset by concentrating in this volume on a period of Chinese 
history that is quite important for understanding modern social structure in China 
but is less obviously glamorous as a field of concentration than some of the better 
known dynasties. 

Professor Eberhard is interested in the period from, roughly, the early Han to the 
Sung dynasty, but within this period he spends his effort on regimes picked for their 
relevance to a particular set of problems. With admirable scientific penchant, he seems 
to care little whether the regimes he studies loomed large in conventional histories. He 
is interested in cases on which comparative analyses may be carried out. The most 
obvious of these comparisons in the Chinese case is that between “foreign’’ rulers, 
who are of course always conquerors of China (though occasionally “invited” ones), 
and domestically produced rulers. He uses his comparative materials to examine the 
structure of power and responsibility in China between the period that can be called 
“feudal” in the usual technical sense and what he calls the modern period, in which 
according to his views a “middle” class emerges in China. Regardless of whether one 
agrees or disagrees with his interpretations, the data he produces from the texts are 
interesting and his hypotheses about them are stimulating. It is, I might add, re- 
freshing to read a volume on the Far East by a scholar whose primary analytical tool 
does not consist of the equation of the terms “feudalism” and “bad.” 

Unfortunately this is a volume that is really far too brief. The hypotheses often 
seem to be buried in a wealth of textual details that sometimes seem picayune and 
(worse, alas) irrelevant relative to the hypotheses that emerge. This detail is not in fact 
irrelevant to those who know the nature of these texts and the sort of leads or. data 
that one must tease out of them. The subject to which Professor Eberhard addresses 
himself is, however, far larger than can be handled in so slim a volume as this, espe- 
cially when one wishes, rightly in my opinion, to show the textual basis on which hy- 
potheses about the facts are formed. The author is well aware of the limits of the volume 
in these respects and is modest enough about the limits of the present stage of research 
in this field. 
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Again, unfortunately, much of what space is available is devoted to one of those 
quarrels in scholarship that seem periodically to arise and capture their participants. 
Sometimes one almost feels that the book is a round in an endless bout, though fortu- 
nately there is a great deal more here than that. The reader who is not an expert in 
this quarrel is likely to feel that at many points the opponents have much more in 
common than they have at issue. On this score I can only confess a quite unscholarly 
impatience. A field with so few able men can ill afford to have them preoccupied with 
any consideration save how much they can help and learn from one another regardless 
of differences on other scores. 

Marion J. Levy, Jr., Princeton University 


Fabric of Chinese Society. MortToN H. Friep. New York: Frederick A. Praeger Inc., 
1953. xi, 243 pp. $4.25. 


Morton Fried has given us a valuable addition to our literature on community 
studies. The place he has chosen is Chu Hsien in east China, just north of Nanking, 
during a period of time when the Japanese had just departed but the Communists 
had not yet taken over. Chu Hsien is a county seat, where the magistrate and his 
immediate assistants hold office and govern a much wider area dotted by villages 
amidst open fields. Such a community is therefore intermediary between the rural 
villages and the urban centers. The author begins by a general description of the physi- 
cal conditions of the locality. This is followed by two chapters on kinship and its exten- 
sions. The next three chapters (IV, V, VI) are crucial to the entire book. They are a 
description and analysis of the non-kin forces in the village, in the urban milieu and 
among the gentry. The entire book is then summarized in Chapter VII, where he deals 
with the extra-familiar relationships in the local society and in China as a whole. 

Although containing a description of the life in general of the community, the 
author has a central thesis: namely, that the influence and importance of the family 
and extended kinship groups in Chinese life have been overemphasized, whereas that 
those of the non-kin forces have been neglected. Of the non-kin forces he mentions 
at various times friendship, kan-ch’ing, and class, but by far the greatest attention is 
devoted to the second which the author describes as follows: 


For the most part kan-ch’ing expresses a relationship between two individuals who are not 
on precisely the same social plane. . . . Kan-ch’ing is the primary institutionalized technique by 
which class differences are reduced between non-related persons, or even, as we shall see below, 
distantly related kin. In this respect it differs from a state of friendship which, in many cases, 
makes a tacit assumption of equality. Kan-ch’ing grows between the parties concerned and fre- 
quently is a direct variable of the length of the acquaintanceship [p. 103). 


In support of his thesis, Fried shows that in a multitude of areas this kan-ch’ing is of 
basic importance, while kinship is frequently found in a secondary or negligible role. 
This is an important point to be made, and it is certainly time that these non-kin 
forces are described and analyzed, not only in China but also in other societies which 
have so far been known as kinship-bound. But there are several flaws in Fried’s at- 
tempt, some of which are immediately evident while others are not. For example, 
he describes kan-ch’ing as an “institutionalized technique” operating between individ- 
uals of different “classes.” This is contrary to known facts from all over China. As far 
as I know, the term kan-ch’ing is used in north China, central China, Manchuria, as 
well as the remote southwest, and is not specifically or even mainly employed between 
persons with status differences. Second, in his desire to prove the importance of kan- 
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ch’ing Fried has at a number of points attributed certain results to kan-ch’ing where no 
kan-ch’ing exists or where it is unimportant. For example: 


...A landlord, Mr. J., had a tenant who was notoriously lazy and who began to smoke 
opium. This tenant cultivated an extensive section of Mr. J’s lands, the return from which began 
to drop alarmingly. The tenant had a nephew who was hard working and competent but who culti- 
vated only a small plot of Mr. J’s land. The relationship between Mr. J. and his tenant was excel- 
lent and as the kan-ch’ing between the older brother and Mr. J. grew worse the nephew improved 
his position. Finally Mr. J., who was completely upset over the whole matter, not having the 
heart to dispossess his incompetent tenant, despite the advice of his own friends and relatives, 
solved his problem by transferring the nephew to the extensive land and putting the older man on 
the smaller plot [pp. 108-109]. 


Fried’s case for the importance of kan-ch’ing here would have been infinitely 
stronger were the nephew of the tenant lazier than the tenant himself. As the data 
stand, the impression is unavoidable that the transfer was made simply because of 
plain facts of economy, kan-ch’ing or no kan-ch’ing. A smaller clarification is needed 
with reference to his examples on p. 120, where he suggests that rent on water buffaloes 
as well as on land may be reduced on the basis of kan-ch’ing, or on p. 129 where he 
suggests that trade and exchange are bound largely by factors of friendship and 
kan-ch’ing. Finally on p. 130 he even suggests that the farmers, in order to protect 
themselves, must “maintain good kan-ch’ing with . . . individuals” who govern them, 
meaning the officials. I doubt very much if kan-ch’ing can change the economic bal- 
ances in any contract, especially with reference to such vital goods as buffalo and 
land in a country where people are exceedingly poor and livelihood is hard to make. 
Chinese merchants in conducting their business transactions do deal a great deal with 
people whom they know and do often talk about kan-ch’ing, but I think it is unrealistic 
to think that Chinese businessmen are any less hard-headed than their American 
counterparts. As to farmers having good kan-ch’ing with officials, this is practically 
out of the question. A majority of the farmers carefully avoid official residences and 
headquarters, and under the circumstances it is hard to see how kan-ch’ing can develop. 

One basic difficulty would seem to lie in Fried’s peculiar interpretation of the 
term kan-ch’ing. He seems to think that that is something different from friendship, 
whereas in reality the two must be equated. The Chinese term kan-ch’ing differs from 
the English term friendship in so far as friendship in China cannot but have a somewhat 
different appearance and content from friendship in America, just as food in China is 
different from food in America. But they are both food, just as they are both friendship. 
Food is used to satisfy hunger or for purposes of conspicuous consumption on cere- 
monial occasions. Friendship occurs between two individuals who have a need for one 
another emotionally, socially, or in other connections, and it may even occur between 
two individuals who are previously related. When this is understood, then it will be- 
come clear that when Chinese transact business or carry out some order of selling or 
renting land, they cannot be swayed by friendship any more than American merchants 
and landlords. 

It is for this reason, too, that the reviewer wishes that Fried had given a little 
more of a quantitative substantiation to his conclusion than he has thus far made 
available. For example, in discussing the techniques of initiating a new commercial 
enterprise, Fried concedes that the primary source of capital is either the individual 
himself or his relatives. But he added, “in many actual cases . . . ties of friendship or 
kan-ch’ing are of first-rate importance” (pp. 144-45). I have no doubt and have actu- 
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ally known in villages and even in small towns cases where business enterprises were 
started by capital that was pooled together by individuals who were unrelated, but a 
few figures from Fried would have made all the world of difference in the conclusion. If 
80 or 90 per cent of the enterprises are carried on by capital of one man or a few rela 
tives and if this big majority of enterprises also carry with them the majority of the 
amounts of capital involved, then I think kinship remains of overwhelming impor- 
tance and that Fried’s thesis is questionable. Fried’s thesis can only be strengthened if 
he can show that the picture is at least 50-50, if not reverse. 

But friendship of one variety or another undoubtedly exists in all societies, however 
important kinship is in them. The Australian aborigines, many of whom are restricted 
in their mutual relationships by moieties, sections and subsections, or taboo, must have 
likes and dislikes among themselves. As a matter of fact the field results of any anthro- 
pologist who is not a rigid structuralist show that in some tribes where individual 
preferences exist over the custom, the individuals will try their best and often succeed 
in making arrangements to satisfy their individual wishes without obviously flouting 
the rules of the society. For it is the distinctive quality of man that he is not an auto- 
maton, and here is where his individual preferences and desires crystallize into kan- 
ch’ing or friendship. 

After all these objections have been raised, and I am sure there will be many 
readers who would be ready to come to Fried’s defense even on these few points cov- 
ered, I cannot but repeat that Fried’s is a welcome addition to Chinese community 
studies. The book is written in simple language, so that it is attractive not only to the 
students but for the layman as well. 

Francis L. K. Hsu, Northwestern University 


The Kamar. S. C. Dupe. Lucknow: The Ethnographic and Folk Culture Society, 
Universal Publishers Ltd., 1951. xii, 216 pp., 15 plates, 3 maps. Rs. 12/8. 


Dube’s monograph on the Kamar of Chhattisgarh, South Eastern Madhya Pradesh 
(formerly the Central Provinces), fills a gap in our knowledge of the ethnography 
of Middle India. This study was presented as a doctoral dissertation at the Univer- 
sity of Nagpur, and is a straight monograph in the traditional style. The Kamar, 
a tribe who formerly were hunters, gatherers, basket makers, and slash and burn 
agriculturalists, are, since the introduction of forest conservation laws, being forced to 
turn to plow agriculture. Dube describes the economic activities, social structure, 
life cycle, tribal law, myth, and ritual of the tribe. The book ends with a discussion of 
the problems raised by increased contact with Hindus and other tribal peoples, and the 
workings of the forest conservation acts and governmental administration. 

BERNARD S. Coun, Cornell University 


The Affairs of a Tribe: A Study in Tribal Dynamics. DHIRENDRA NATH MAJUMDAR. 
Lucknow: The Ethnographic and Folk Culture Society, Universal Publishers Ltd., 
1950. xxii, 367 pp., 20 plates, 1 map. Rs. 23/8. 


Majumdar’s study of the Hos, one of the Munda-speaking peoples of the Chota 
Nagpur plateau, is a description of one of India’s important tribes. The study includes 
discussion of the Hos’ physical make-up, technology, tribal organization, family, sociali- 
zation processes, ritual, and magic. It contains a full account of some of the Hos’ 
eligious ideas. The attempt throughout is to describe the changes in Ho life brought 
about by increased contact with Hindu cultivators and merchants, and the effect on 
the Hos of work as industrial laborers in Jamsphedpur, as miners, and as plantation 
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workers in Assam. Majumdar briefly describes a most interesting recent development 
in the tribe, the emergence of classes, which he attributes to contact with nontribal 
groups. The study ends with a plea for understanding and full study of India’s Adibasis 
(aboriginals) as the prerequisite for an efficient and humane administration of these 
peoples. This book is a reworking of an earlier study, A Tribe in Transition, Calcutta, 
1937. 


BERNARD S. Coun, Cornell University 


LINGUISTICS 


Oneida Verb Morphology. FLovp G. Lounssury. (“Yale University Publications in 
Anthropology,” No. 48.) New Haven, 1953. 111 pp. $1.50. 


This little book does for Iroquois languages what Leonard Bloomfield did for Al- 
gonquian languages. Just as Bloomfield had important predecessors in Algonquian, 
including Truman Michelson, so also Lounsbury can number Franz Boas among his 
predecessors in Iroquoian. I would not use the formula of the cyclic historians and say 
that we now witness a florescence or peak in Algonquian (under Bloomfield) and in 
Iroquoian (under Lounsbury). Nor would I follow the ‘‘God’s honest truth” school to 
suggest that these men have discovered or revealed the previously undiscovered struc- 
tures of their respective language systems. Rather, each in his own way gives us a 
depth analysis of recalcitrant materials; and each analysis immediately impresses 
upon us its worth for being admired and, also, being followed. This is far from saying 
that the analysis in question is unique or even necessarily “correct”; its chief virtues 
are great efficiency and great beauty, and sometimes even great clarity. We who have 
done work in Algonquian have all followed Bloomfield in one way or another; students 
in Iroquoian are already beginning to follow Lounsbury; see now William D. Reyburn, 
Cherokee Verb Morphology, in IJAL, beginning July 1953 (19.172 ff.). 

So much for the credit side; on the debit side may be listed a top-heavy introduction 
which follows Ph.D. dissertation style of eclecticism (about slightly different ways of 
analyzing languages). The little monograph does not get down to its proper business un- 
til page 23. Then it does not keep to its proper business long enough—just long enough 
to give us the best analysis ever written on the verb morphology of any Iroquoian 
language. The future is long; Lounsbury is young. And we are glad to have a Bloom- 
field in Iroquoian among us. We want more. 

C. F. VoEGELIN, Indiana University 


Die Tasmanischen Sprachen: Quellen, Gruppierungen, Grammatik, Wérterbiicher. 
WILHELM Scumipt. (“Comité international de linguistes; Publications de la Com- 
mission d’Enquéte Linguistique,” V.) Utrecht-Anvers: Spectrum, 1952. 521 pp. 


This intriguing book attempts to set forth the known linguistic material of extinct 
Tasmanian. It gives the history of the collection of material from these languages, which 
began in 1785 with Cook’s voyage and ended in 1890 with the publication of Th. 
Wilkinson’s translation of the first chapter of Genesis by H. Ling Roth in the first 
edition of The Aborigines of Tasmania and its republication with improvements in 
transcription and other respects in a word-list and texts in the R. S. Tasmania Papers 
and Proceedings 1897. The material is thus, as one might expect, in very poor shape. 
During the period of collection and thereafter, discussions of the linguistic material 
have appeared in connection with anthropological treatments of the Tasmanians, but 
this is the first book to deal solely with the linguistic material. 
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In a few words in his preface (p. 10), the author indicates that he finds no evidence 
for the relationship of Tasmanian with Australian, Melanesian, or Polynesian lan- 
guages. Furthermore he believes that it is improbable that related languages will be 
found on New Guinea. 

After dealing with the meager sources, their age, transcription, and relation to each 
other, the author proceeds to the subgrouping of the languages. He finds that there are 
five languages divided into two groups: I. The Northeast, Middle-East, and Southeast 
languages; II. The West and North languages. There follows a comparative vocabulary 
list in support of this classification (pp. 62-103). 

He then details his conclusions about the phonology (pp. 104-21). All of the lan- 
guages have approximately the same set of vowels, among which are some nasalized 
ones. He characterizes them by arranging them in a vowel triangle and by incidental 
comments rather than by systematic description. The discussion is particularly hard 
to follow because of typographical errors at critical points. The Middle-East and 
Southeast languages share certain consonants, including a number of palatalized ones, 
not indicated in the material for the other languages. There is evidence in contradic- 
tory transcriptions for a lack of a voiced-voiceless distinction in the stops. In ME, 
SE and W there is evidence for a (?) voiced velar spirant and a voiceless velar spirant 
(which could be a nondistinctive variant). He appears also to find a (?) labiovelar 
nasal in ME and SE. All the languages seem to show evidence of a “dynamic” accent. 
In view of the desperate shape of the material, one cannot help but admire Schmidt’s 
art in reaching these conclusions most of which are persuasive. 

He devotes pp. 122-43 to a statistical analysis of the phonetic likenesses in the 
comparative list mentioned above and pp. 144-55 to the phonetic dissimilarities ap- 
pearing in otherwise similar words, thus establishing systematic agreements. 

The grammar and syntax (pp. 155-220) are treated in an old-fashioned manner 
which often gives undue importance to negative results, as exemplified by a section 
headed “Genus” (p. 168), which begins “Ein grammatisches Geschlecht existiert nicht.” 
Perhaps excusably the author often gives the impression of being surer of his classifica- 
tion than the material warrants. Some idea of the limitations under which he labors 
can be gained from the fact that his treatment of the syntax is based on (my estimate) 
about fifty sentences and perhaps a few hundred phrases. An avoidable unclarity occa- 
sionally appears; for example he says (p. 219) that if the subject is a substantive it 
always stands before the verb, whereas a pronoun follows. However, he has said earlier 
(p. 179 f.) that though the “‘Subjects-Nominativ” generally appears at the beginning of 
a sentence, there are exceptions. One does not know whether here the position taken 
by pronouns exhausts the exceptions. 

The remainder of the book is taken up with a Tasmanian-German dictionary (pp. 
227-468), a German-Tasmanian classified vocabulary (pp. 469-516), and lists of 
personal names (pp. 516-18) and of place names (pp. 520-21). The cross-referencing 
in the dictionary is very elaborate and extremely helpful despite the occasional typo 
graphical errors. 

The author is to be congratulated on the degree of order which he has succeeded in 
introducing into such poorly recorded linguistic material. His book is the most thorough 
and certainly by far the best treatment of the Tasmanian languages now available. If 
the few available texts had been included, the coverage of the languages would have 
been complete. 

IstiporE DyeEn, Yale University 
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The Study of Language. JoHN S. CARROLL. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953. 
xi, 289 pp. $4.75. 


Paradoxically, linguistics is one of the best-developed of the social sciences, and 
yet one of the least known. Its practitioners have developed a rather abstruse termi- 
nology; a three-thousand-year-old grammatical tradition is still solidly entrenched in 
our educational system; and, as Goethe is said to have remarked, “Jeder Mensch 
glaubt, weil er spricht, iiber das Sprechen sprechen zu diirfen,”’ and hence thinks 
nothing more needs to be added to his folklore on language. No worker in linguistics 
has yet been able to make a really successful presentation of his work and conclusions 
for the general public (including his academic colleagues in other departments). In 
these circumstances, a sympathetic observer from an allied field might well do a better 
job of presentation and interpretation. 

This is precisely what Carroll has done. A psychologist with a strong interest in 
linguistics, he has surveyed the field, both in itself and in its relation to other sciences, 
and has presented his findings in clearly understandable terms. The book falls into two 
main parts: a presentation of linguistics itself, in a single long chapter, and a series 
of shorter chapters dealing with the relation of linguistics to sister fields: psychology, 
the social sciences, philosophy, and education. The concluding section includes a short 
chapter on communication theory; one enumerating organizations, personnel, and 
publications; and a final chapter on the future of language studies. Following the text 
come notes, an extensive list of references, and a full index of names and subjects. 

Carroll’s exposition of linguistics is clear and should be easily intelligible to the 
nouspecialist. He sets forth the basic principles of linguistic analysis, both descriptive 
and historical; for details of either procedure or results, one should of course go beyond, 
to such manuals as Sturtevant’s, Sapir’s, or Bloomfield’s. Yet Carroll is not uncritical, 
as is seen in his discussions of current American procedures in analysis (p. 21), or of 
Trager’s “metalinguistics” (pp. 26-29). He is properly contemptuous of such works as 
Reiss’s The Rise of Words and Their Meanings (p. 17); anthropologists should note 
especially the well-deserved condemnation of Malinowski’s notions about language and 
linguistics (pp. 116, 239). Anyone could, of course, find minor points to cavil at, but 
nothing of any major importance. 

This book will be of great value to both linguistic analysts and workers in related 
fields. The former can, to a certain extent, find a “mirror for linguistics” in Carroll’s 
work, and can come to realize—in a way that many still fail to do—the broader impli- 
cations of their work. The latter can learn the extent of the findings of linguistics, and 
how it bears on their particular problems. Both can profit from Carroll’s view of the 
future and suggestions for specific projects (pp. 228-31). In short, this book is to be 
recommended most highly to anyone interested in the study of language. 

RosBert A. HALt, Jr., Cornell University 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Age, Stature and Weight in Surinam Conscripts. A. B. DROOGLEEVER Fortuyn. (“Af- 
deling Culturele en Physische Anthropologie,’ No. 44.) Amsterdam: Uitgave 
Koninklijk Instituut voor de Tropen, 1952. 126 pp. f. 2.25. 


This publication is an analysis of data copied from 2,454 military records of physical 
examinations, made in 1945 and earlier. The author is wholly cognizant of the short- 
comings of data taken in this manner and that the group is a very selected one. He has 
divided it into subgroups according to names: European (crosses between Whites from 
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Holland, Spain and Portugal and African Negroes), Chinese, Hindustani (British 
Indian), Javanese, and Indian (American). The analyses are thorough and include 
an appraisal of index of relative body weight and of Bardeen’s index of build. That 
stature changes with aging is recognized but the possibility of a trend in stature between 
successive generations is not mentioned. All basic data are given. 

MILDRED TROTTER, Washington University (St. Louis) 


PSYCHOETHNOGRAPHY 


The Impact of Russian Culture on Soviet Communism. Dinxo Tomasic. Glencoe, IIl.: 
The Free Press, 1953. 286 pp. $4.50. 


The major part of this book does not deal with Soviet Communism, but rather con- 
tains a synoptic review of Russian history written from the perspective of a student 
of culture and personality. Tomasic sees the sources both of what he terms the char- 
acteristic political aggression of Russian society, and of its instability—which is as- 
serted but hardly proved—as arising from the interplay of two conflicting culture 
patterns within the society. One trend is represented by a complex of nonaggressive, 
nondestructive, group-oriented, equalitarian modes of behavior, which characterized 
the culture of the Old-Slavonic soil cultivators of the forests and river valleys. The 
other tendency is characterized by power-seeking, predatory, despotic, autocratic, 
status conscious modes of behavior. That pattern was presumably carried inte Russian 
society from the outside by the invading hordes of nomadic Eurasian horsemen, who 
will be recognized by those familiar with Tomasic’s earlier Personality and Culture 
in Eastern European Politics as the old “Dinaric Warriors” in a new national costume. 
Once brought into contact, these conflicting principles apparently persisted down to the 
present time, although the relevant culture-personality traits have undergone many 
transmigrations, being carried by diverse status groups in different periods of Russian 
history. The central role in the transmission of the negative traits has presumably been 
played by a distinctive family structure in which the father is domineering, rejecting, 
and scornful, and the mother overindulgent. Again presumably, since this is not made 
fully explicit, the Soviet ruling elite is the contemporary carrier of the culture-person- 
ality traits originally introduced by the Eurasian nomad warriors, and the oppressed 
and belabored Soviet worker and peasant are the carriers of the peace-loving Old- 
Slavonic traits. 

Although so brief and sketchy a recapitulation of an involved argument must 
admittedly fail to do it justice, it will be apparent to most what difficulties this line 
of reasoning involves. The situation is hardly improved by the fact that Tomasic pre- 
sents us with rather vague concepts and gives virtually no specification as to the 
methodology by which he reaches his conclusions from the evidence presented. For 
example, “personality” is nowhere defined, and systematic treatment of the concept 
culture is limited to the four-word definition “traditional patterns of behavior.” 
Throughout the study it is relatively unclear where culturally prescribed behavior 
norms end and personality begins. The psychological mechanisms whereby a given 
family structure or atmosphere lead to a given personality constellation are not ex- 
plicitly stated, and the argument proceeds mainly by suggestion, analogy, or juxtapo- 
sition of elements rather than by the direct affirmation of causal connections. In 
addition, the method is such that to establish the existence of a particular culture or 
personality trait bits of information taken from radically different types of sources, 
from materials on widely separated time periods, and from different subcultures, are 
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more or less indiscriminately lumped together as evidence. In the end the strain to 
trace the continuity of the conflicting culture-personality patterns becomes so great as 
to make one seriously wonder as to whether they had any reali existence at any time. 

Fortunately, almost none of this criticism is applicable to the last quarter of the 
book, in which Tomasic deals predominantly with Soviet society. Unburdened by 
an overarching theory, and in firm command of the materials, he has with impressive 
succinctness set down the main facts about the development and current functioning 
of the Soviet social system. The regime’s objectives in and its methods for controlling 
economic and political activity, intellectual and artistic expression, religious pursuits, 
and family life are precisely stated and incisively analyzed. Particularly worthy of note 
is the description of the Communist elite’s propensity to project aggression, to demand 
unconditional obedience and to impose ruthless discipline, as is the analysis of the gulf 
which the exercise of these propensities creates between the elite and the rank and file 
of the population. One must regret that Tomasic did not see fit to devote more of his 
energy and attention to this less historical but perhaps more rewarding line of investi- 
gation. 


ALEX INKELES, Harvard University 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Field Archaeology. R. J. C. ATktNson. London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1953 (2nd ed.) 
x, 233 pp., 78 figs., 12 plates. 17s. 6d. 


This, the second edition of a useful manual of archeological methods, follows 
closely the pattern of the first edition of this title (1946). The material is organized 
around four topics: 1. “The Search for Evidence”; 2. “The Record of the Evidence”; 
3. “The Interpretation of the Evidence”; 4. “The Publication of the Evidence.” New 
material has been added in this edition on air photography (the examination and 
interpretation of air photographs, stereoscopic and otherwise); resistivity surveying 
(a method for locating buried structures based on differences of electrical conductivity 
due to moisture content in various soils), and a number of other subjects. Although this 
manual is desi:xed particularly for use in British archeology, the situations dealt 
with are, in most instances, basically similar to those encountered here in America and 
it can, therefore, be read and used with profit by the American archeologist. The 
beginner will find explicit directions for all phases of archeological work from the 
initial location of sites to the final publication of data secured. The experienced arche- 
ologist will find it worth his while to compare his own methods and tools with those 
described. Because the British archeological terminology differs in some respects from 
our own, a certain amount of caution must be observed in reading. For example, what 
we call “site map making,” the British term “archeological surveying” and what we 
call “archeological surveying” or “reconnaissance,” they term “field work.” The 
meanings, however, are usually clear enough in the context; so they present no real 
obstacle to the clear understanding of an unusually well written and lucid manual. 

Joun B. RinALpo, Chicago Natural History Museum 


Studier i Jernalderens Gardssamfund. (Studies in the Farming Community of the Iron 
Age.) ANDERS HAGEN. Universitetets Oldsaksamlings Skrifter, Bind IV. Oslo, 1953. 
399 pp., 119 figs., 7 plates, with an English summary. 


For natural reasons, Norwegian archeology has made important contributions to 
the prehistory of agriculture. Farming has always met with natural difficulties in that 
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country, and therefore adapted itself to adverse conditions, trying to push its border- 
line as far as possible into inhospitable surroundings, and sometimes again retreating 
from outposts. Deserted farms from the Iron Age are found in several parts of Norway, 
especially in the southwest. Such deserted farms have proved to be good objects for 
archeological investigations—as Jan Petersen’s in Rogaland and Sigurd Grieg’s in 
Lista. 

Anders Hagen’s book begins with an exhaustive and fine investigation of a deserted 
Iron Age farm, Sostelid in Aseral, in the county of West Agder, about 90 km. north of 
Christiansand, on a plateau, 450 m. above sea-level, hemmed in by hills and mountains. 
There were remains of two dwelling-houses. One of these had probably served only a 
relatively short time. The other dwelling-house, the main building of the farm, was 45 m. 
long and 6 m. wide inside. The walls were built of large and small stones; originally, 
they were 1.5 m. high and 1.5 m. thick. The roof had been supported by two rows of 
inside posts, and probably covered with birchbark and sod. The lower, eastern end of 
the house had several fireplaces and was evidently used as living quarters for people. 
The higher, western end had no fireplace, and no finds of pottery nor implements were 
made there. Probably, the western end was used as a stable for cows. A third building 
was of an inferior kind, only partly roofed; it may have served as a barn for the storing 
of provender and in part as an enclosure for livestock. 

Around the buildings, there are traces of ancient cultivation: numerous heaps of 
stones, cleared from the field, and also lynchets, produced by cultivation of the slopes. 
This ancient cultivation is mot of the type called “Celtic fields,” well known from Eng- 
land, Denmark, and Holland; the cultivated area is mot divided by lynchets or balks. 
Sections through the field showed quantities of charcoal. Evidently, the fields were 
originally cleared by means of fire; and it would seem that ashes were used as fertilizer 
also later. The total cultivated area is 24 acres, which seems inconsiderable; however, 
this was quite normal for a Norwegian mountain-farm in late historic times, cattle- 
breeding (utilizing the mountain pastures), fishing, and hunting being as important 
for the mountain-farmers as tilling the soil. 

The farm-buildings and the home-field are partially enclosed by a low stone wall 
which was the foundation of a wooden fence. 

Scattered about the farm were 8 or 9 burial mounds. One of these contained an 
unburned grave, the others charred bones. 

The finds of pottery and a few other things date the dwelling houses and the graves 
to the Migration Period (ca.A.D. 400-600). It seems that the Sostelid farm was in- 
habited for about 200 years. 

The number of people must have been rather considerable. Hagen makes it prob- 
able that at least 8 or 10 men were at work on the farm, and in addition there were 
women, children, and old persons. The large dwelling house must have been swarming 
with inmates. 

8 or 9 graves can only represent a few of the deaths of such a big farm during two 
centuries. Probably only the chief persons were buried in mounds. 

The remains of the Sostelid farm seem to have been almost undisturbed since it 
was deserted. And the archeological investigation has attempted to take notice of all 
the ancient traces of human life and labor. Among other things, a number of charcoal 
pits were found; the making of charcoal was necessary for the iron-making and for the 
smith’s work. 

Especially interesting is the find of a large and heavy stone-packing, rectangular 
30 m. long SW-NE and 10 m. broad. This was not a house site and can hardly have 
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served any practical purpose. Unfortunately, a similar stone-packing has not yet been 
found at any other deserted farm. However, it is known that Nordic farms in ancient 
times generally had their own cult-places. Hagen thinks, the stone-packing at Sostelid 
was such a farm sanctuary, a “horg,” where cattle were sacrificed. In this stone- 
packing a curious find was made, a well-shaped polished neolithic stone axe. Stone 
axes have had a religious significance, even in late historic times, especially as “‘thunder- 
stones.”’ A similar ax was found in one of the graves in Sostelid. 

The excavation of the Sostelid farm serves as a basis for and introduction to a far- 
reaching study of the history of the Iron Age farm in northern Europe. A great mass 
of material is drawn upon to elucidate the problems raised by the Sostelid investigation 
First the numerous Iron Age farms in Rogaland, examined and published by Jan 
Petersen, are used for comparison, enriching and deepening the picture. Then ma- 
terial, partly unpublished, from archeological investigations in other parts of Norway 
is utilized. The view is extended to Iron Age houses and fields in Sweden and Denmark, 
especially Gotland, Oland, and Jutland. And lastly, comparative materials outside of 
Scandinavia, from western, central, and eastern Europe, are looked upon. 

Some of the new archeological facts from Norway are very significant. Ancient 
fields—which may be compared to “Celtic fields,” as they are enclosed by distinct 
balks—have been found at a deserted farm in Rogaland. Another, more instructive 
find of an ancient field was made at Hunn in Borge, @stfold, in southeastern Norway; 
this ancient field lay beneath graves from the Early Roman Iron Age; and furrows 
made by a primitive plow or ard were visibie in the light ground beneath the field. 
This is similar to the well-known finds of ancient ard-furrows in Denmark and Holland, 
and it proves that plowing with the ard was used in southeastern Norway before the 
time of Christ—which, of course, might be expected from the numerous plowing- 
scenes in rock-engravings in Bohus Lin, dated to the Bronze Age. Another kind of 
ancient fields, of the “Hochicker” type, long, narrow, and very regular, evidently 
made by a mold-board plow, were found at a place in Telemarken, southern Nor- 
way, beneath burial mounds, probably from the Migration Period. 

Adducing comparative material from Sweden, Denmark, and more southerly 
lands, the author elucidates not only Norwegian problems, but contributes to the study 
of ancient European farming in general. His viewpoint is naturally conditioned by the 
Norwegian material. To him, the great reality—whose history he wants to clear up 
is the farm, inhabited by a working family and directed by the head of a family. The 
deserted houses and fields of Norway are remains of such farms. The same is probably 
true of the very similar finds in Oland and Gotland. And Hagen will understand the 
deserted fields and Iron Age settlements of Jutland in the same way, as farms, which 
were inhabited and worked by a large family. Danish archeologists have called some 
of the larger Iron Age settlements in Jutland “villages,” whereby we simply mean 
agglomerations of dwelling-houses. Hagen prefers the designation “farm” for such an 
agglomeration. I find “‘village” or “hamlet” more neutral and more appropriate. Of 
course, the word “‘village”’ is not necessarily associated with any kind of feudal system. 
The word “village” is used all over the world for small agglomerations of human 
dwellings, without any special sociological implications. 

The idea that the deterioration of the climate during sub-atlantic times was a cause 
of an intensification of farming because it necessitated the stalling of cattle during 
winter and so contributed to making the settlements more permanent, the collecting 
of manure more effective, and the agriculture more intensive, has been advocated in 
Norway by Hasund and in Denmark by Hatt. Hagen opposes this idea, stressing the 
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fact that the development of farming in the north was due to cultural influences from 
southern lands. 

It is true that technical elements as cow-stables and winter-feeding are older than 
the Iron Age, and the tracing of their early development takes us far beyond the 
Scandinavian borders. However, it is also true that the Iron Age saw a remarkably 
vigorous intensification of farming in northern Europe. It still seems very plausible 
that the climatic change from sub-boreal to sub-atlantic conditions favored this de- 
velopment. Cultural history is not only the history of ideas and their spreading; it is 
also the history of the realization or putting into practice of ideas. The stalling of cattle 
may perhaps have been known in the north before the coming of the Iron Age; Jens 
Winther may be right in assuming that one of the buildings he excavated in the 
neolithic settlement at Troldebjerg in Langeland had been used as a stable, although 
this has not been proved. And still it remains true that the Early Iron Age brought a 
realization or actualization of technical ideas, made useful and necessary by the cli- 
matic change. 

GupmunD Hatt, Copenhagen, Denmark 


Va Under Jirndldern. (Va during the Iron Age.) BeErTA StyeRNQutstT. (“Skrifter utgiv- 
naav Kungl. Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund,” XLVII.) Lund: Gleerups 
férlag, 1951. 176 pp., 87 figs., 16 plates, with an English summary. Kr. 75. 


Va, now an insignificant village in eastern Scania, 7 km. southeast of Kristianstad, 
had its flourishing period during the Middle Ages. Three churches, a hospital, and a 
monastery were erected. The situation, at the southern foot of northern Scania’s 
forested hills, at the western rim of a fertile plain, and at the end of an old route be- 

ween southwestern and northeastern Scania, may have contributed to Via’s medieval 
prosperity, although these geographical facts could not save the town from sinking 
into obscurity in later centuries. 

Relics from medieval times are often revealed by agricultural work in Va. And 
remains from different periods of the Iron Age are also brought to hght. Numerous 
finds have been made in the fields west of the modern village. Here an Iron Age settle- 
ment existed, upon a comparatively high stretch of land, south of a brook. An arche- 
ological investigation of this site was made in 1945-46 for the Historic Museum of 
Lund’s University by Berta Stjernquist; and the results of this investigation are laid 
before the public in a splendid volume, lavishly illustrated 

Among the finds are three house sites from the Roman Iron Age. Other house sites 
were hit in the test-trenches. This ought to be of a particular interest. A large numoer 
of Iron Age house sites have been excavated in Scandinavia, especially in Jutland, 
Funen, the Swedish islands of Oland and Gotland, and the provinces of Rogaland and 
Lista in southwestern Norway. Scania, however, has so far yielded only very few Iron 
Age house sites, and Scania’s geographical situation, the southernmost part of the large 
Scandinavian peninsula, should make her architectural history very interesting. 

It is therefore somewhat disappointing that the excavations of Iron Age house sites 
in Scania have not given us many secure details. Neither Vifot’s excavations at Hérte- 
gard and Uppakra nor Stjernquist’s at Va have revealed any post-holes. And without 
a knowledge of the situation of roof-supporting posts and eventual wall-posts, no re- 
liable idea about the house structure can be formed. 

Stjernquist assumes that certain small collections of stones were remains of post- 
holes, inclosed with stones. However, the plans and the photos do not make this plausi- 
ble. Apparently, no post-holes were observed nor measured. In house I, 1946, three 
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irregular patches of unburnt clay and small stones were found around the fire-place; 
the author supposes that these patches were foundations for posts, and that there had 
been, originally, four clay patches, supporting four posts. She finds this surmise strongly 
corroborated by the fact that four posts, standing around the fire-place, have been 
found in many Iron Age house sites. It is quite true that four indubitable post-holes, 
in some cases with remnants of the posts themselves, have been observed and meas- 
ured in a number of Iron Age house sites in Jutland and elsewhere, but this cannot be 
taken as a proof of the assumption that the three clay patches in Vi—and a fourth 
unobserved clay patch—were the foundations of posts. 

The Iron Age house sites at Va present themselves as floors, consisting of clay, 
earth, and stone-pavings. They are more or less disturbed by agriculture. Even the 
fire-places are sometimes scattered. The entrances—which in other sites are usually 
conspicuous—cannot be made out with any certainty. However, the walls have in 
some cases contained clay, and house I, 1946, had probably walls of wattle and daub. 

By examining burnt clay from the walls, impressions were found of grains of six- 
rowed barley, rye, and oats. The author rightly assumes that these cereals were culti- 
vated on the fields of the Iron Age settlement. However, it seems very doubtful that 
also buckwheat was cultivated, although pollen analysis of the peat in an adjacent 
meadow has disclosed pollen of a type, suspected to be buckwheat. After all, grain- 
impressions and carbonized grain are safer than pollen as evidence of cultivated plants. 
Very intensive investigations of grain-impressions and carbonized plant-material from 
different parts of Scandinavia have revealed a rich flora of cultivated plants and weeds, 
but, so far, no specimen of buckwheat from prehistoric times. 

Another house, I, 1945, had a clay floor, 44.5 m., but no remains of clay-walls. 
The author assumes that this house had walls of timber. No positive proof of this 
assumption is produced—only the negative fact that no remains were found of a clay- 
wall, nor of an earth-and-stone-wall. This seems to be a rather weak argument. It 
should be remembered that wattled houses from the Iron Age have not always left 
any remains of clay-plastering. However, the idea of a timber-house is used as a support 
of the author’s theory of eastern and southeastern influences in the Roman Iron Age 
settlement at Va. It is generally supposed that timber architecture came to Scandinavia 
from the southeast. 

This idea of eastern and southeastern influences is more satisfactorily sustained by 
the author’s very able presentation and learned discussion of the rich material of 
ceramics and other finds from the excavations. Her final conclusion, that the connec- 
tions of the Iron Age settlement of Va lie with the east and southeast, is very plausible— 
and not surprising. 

Gupmunp Hatt, Copenhagen, Denmark 


ERRATUM 
Volume 56, No. 1, p. 280. The entry: 1937 “On theory and practice,” 
University of Toronto Quarterly 7: 113-25 was erroneously included in Ralph 
Linton’s Bibliography. David Bidney is, in fact, the author. 
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POLITICAL SYSTEMS OF 
HIGHLAND BURMA 


A Study of Kachin Social Structure 
BY E. R. LEACH 


His book is at once an important contribution to ethnographic fact and an original 

argument in anthropological theory. Dr. Leach believes that what differentiates 
Kachins from other people is not language or culture but a framework of inconsistent 
political ideas; and he interprets social organization in terms of the essential contradic- 
tions of faction and political rivalry. Moreover, he studies the long-term relations between 
the Kachins and their Shan neighbors: historians as well as anthropologists will value 
his book. A Publication of the London School of Economics and Political Science, where 


Dr. Leach is Reader in Anthropology. 7 maps. 7 diagrams. $700 
At your bookstore, or 
a HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Tiz 44 FRANCIS AVENUE 


CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 


Coming in September 


Ways of Mankind 


Stand-in for a Murderer ® Desert Soliloquy ® Sticks and Stones ® The Case 


of the Sea-Lion Flippers © When Greek Meets Greek ® and eight other 
dramas of social anthropology 
Edited and with running commentary by 


WALTER GOLDSCHMIDT 


Chairman of the Department of Anthropology at the University of California in 
Los Angeles 


H® are the strange and fascinating customs of mankind, told in the language of 
drama against the background of the living cultures of which they are a part. Each 
chapter centers on a drama explaining what is universal and what is variable in language, 
technology, education, values, the family, ethics, government, staius, the arts, religion, 
society and other features of culture. In a brief introduction of each chapter Professor 
Goldschmidt presents the modern anthropologists’ understanding of that particular 
side of human life, giving a background for the dramas. 

For the anthropologist, this is a book to read for the sheer pleasure of it. For the 
amateur, or for the teacher who wishes to interest students in social anthropology, 
WAYS OF MANKIND combines thorough research with fascinating story material to 
make an ideal introduction. The book has been developed out of the distinguished 
radio series of the National Association of Educational Broadcasters in Cooperation 
with the Ford Foundation’s Fund for Adult Education. Illustrated. $5.00 


At your bookstore, or 


B [ THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World's leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk music on RECORDS 
including THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which contains an 
unusual selection of the music of over 150 cultures; recorded on 
location by native orchestras and vocal groups; each Long Play 
Record is accompanied by extensive notes by famous collectors 
and recognized authorities. .. . 


And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series for children, 
ANTHOLOGIES OF JAZZ and AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC, INTER- 
NATIONAL and SCIENCE series. 


The FOLKWAYS LITERATURE series includes outstanding 
authors and poets such as James Joyce reading their own works. 


Many of the issues are original recordings on HIGH FIDELITY— 
40-18,000 cycles. ALL FOLKWAYS RECORDS are guaranteed for 
quality of reproduction and content. 


For complete catalog write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46 St.. NYC 36, N.Y. 


ULTURAL PATTERNS ano 
TECHNICAL CHANGE 


Edited by MARGARET MEAD 


Experts from many countries discuss in this work ways of intro- 
ducing technical change—agricultural, industrial, or public-health 
practices and new methods of child and maternal health care and 
fundamental education—so that the culture is disrupted as little 
as possible and the cultural integrity of those absorbing the changes 
is preserved. A Unesco publication, prepared by The World Fed- 
eration for Mental Health. Paper, $1.75 


Columbia University Press * 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 
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Announcing 


a special symposium on The Use of Statistics in Anthropological Studies, 
during the annual meetings of the American Statistical Association in Mon- 
treal, September 10-13. 


CHAIRMAN: Harry Alpert, National Science Foundation 
Speaker: Harold E. Driver, Indiana University 
Title: Statistics in Comparative Ethnology 

Speakers: John W. M. Whiting and Kimball Romney, Harvard University 
Title: The Problem of Independence of Cases in Cross-Cultural Research 
Speaker: James N. Spuhler, University of Michigan 
Title: Statistical and Quantitative Problems in Physical Anthropological 


Studies 


Discussants: Irwin Bross, Cornell University Medical College 


Jerome Cornfield, National Institutes of Health 
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VIKING FUND PUBLICATIONS IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


9. Stout—San Blas Cuna Acculturation 


10. Hu—Th 


published by the Wenner-Gren Foundation for 


Anthropological Research, Inc. 


¢ Common Descent Group in China and Its Functions 


11. De Terra, Romero, Stewart—Tepexpan Man 

12. Noon—Law and Government of the Grand River Iroquois 

13. McAllester—Peyote Music 

14. Leslau—Ethiopic Documents: Gurage 

15. Whiting—Paiute Sorcery 

16. Berndt—Sexual Behavior in Western Arnhem Land 

17. Taylor—The Black Carib of British Honduras 

18. Hodgen—Change and History 

19. 7 eet and the Pre-Classic Cultures of the New 
or 


20. Gladwin and Sarason—Truk: Man in Paradise 
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SAVING To members of the A.A.A. only, until October 1, 
ON 


By arrangement between the Association and the fol- 
B O O K S lowing presses: 


Chicago, Columbia, Free Press, Grove, International 
Universities, Museum of New Mexico, Oklahoma, Princeton, Stanford 


To 
List Members 
Postpaid 
Berndt—Kunapipi d $5. 60 
Brown, ed.—The Sacred Pipe 
Evans-Pritchard—The Institutions of Primitive Society 
Ferdon—Tonala, Mexico 
Harris—Methods in Structural Linguistics 
Hogbin—Transformation Scene 
Hsu—Religion, Science & Human Crises 
Keesing—Culture Change 
Kris—Psychoanalytic Explorations in Art 
Kroeber—Nature of Culture 
Lazarsfeld, ed—Mathematical Thinking in the Social Sciences 1 
Levy, Jr.—The Structure of Society 
Little—The Mende of Sierra Leone 
Little—Negroes in Britain 
Loomis et al., eds.—Turrialba: Social Systems & the Introduc- 
tion of Change 
Mauss—Essay on the Gift 
Mead—Cultural Stability in Polynesia 
Miner—The Primitive City of Timbuctoo 
Nadel—Nupe Religion 
Patterson—Colour & Culture in South Africa 
Recinos and Goetz, trans. and eds.—The Annals of the 
Cakchiquels 
Schneider—Psychoanalyst and the Artist 
Slavson—Introduction to Group Therapy 
Spaulding, ed—On the Oregon Trail 
Tumin—Caste in a Peasant Society 
Underhill—Papago Indian Religion 
Wagley and Galvao—The Tenetehara Indians of Brazil 
Wendorf—Salvage Archaeology of the Chama Valley, 
Mexico 6.00 
Wright—A Guide to the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma 5.00 
Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology 2e re 
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By arrangement with the London School of Economics the following MONO- 
GRAPHS ON SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY to members (except in the United 
Kingdom) at substantial discounts : 
Schapera—The Ethnic Composition of Tswana Tribes 15/ 1.75 
T’ien—The Chinese of Sarawak: A Study of Social Structure 18/ 1.85 


Unique . . . Indispensable .. . 

INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITU- 
TIONS, edited by Thomas and Pikelis for the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthro- 
pological Research, covering the profession in every corner of the world. 427 large 
doubie-column pages of detailed information about universities, museums, subsidiz- 
ing agencies, professional associations, people and publications. List price $12.50. 
Through courtesy of the Wenner-Gren Foundation, distributed through A.A.A. 

at a special price to members, only $4.00 (buckram-bound) posipaid! 


Books will be sent postpaid on receipt of order with remittance before October 1, 1954. 
Send orders to Frederick Johnson, Executive Secretary, Box 71, Andover, Mass. 


